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Pref 0 

The French EDITION of M. DR 

ST. EVREMOND's Morte, 

firſt Publiſh'd in 1705, from his 
pt Manuſcripts : - 


I | 
Some Account is given of His Tun 


1 


P. SILVESTRE, M D. 


Correct Edition of Monſieur pf 
- : ST. EvREMOND's Works has 
been ſo long deſir d, that I per- 

ee ſuade my ſelf this, which now 
appears, will meet with a fa- 
vourable Reception from the 

Publick. All the former Editions of them, 
either in France or Holland, being fo ex- 
1 tremely 
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tremely defective, this may really paſs for 


the firſt. Thoſe who have not been acquainted 
with Monſieur pt ST. EVREMOND, ought to 
be inform'd, that he never put any thing him- 
ſelf to the Preſs, and that the Books which 
have hitherto been publiſh'd under his name, 
were printed from Copics which were handed 
about, for the moſt part curtail'd, and com- 
monly very faulty. The two firſt Volumes of 
his Works that appear'd, were ſo quickly ſold 
off; that the Paris Book(cller, being deſirous 
to publiſh a larger Edition of them, ſpar d no 
pains or coſt to collect new Pieces; which 


Vas the occaſion of his adding at random to the 


genuine Writings of Monſieur DE Sr. EvRE- 
MOND ſeveral Pieces, which were not of his 
compoſing. This Abuſe came to ſuch a height 


in all the following Editions, that at laſt whole 


Volumes were printed, in which nothing of 


Monſieur DE ST. EVREMOND's was to be found; 


ſuch as the . Evremoniana, and the Collec. 
tion of Monſieur DE ST. EVREMONT's Works, 
printed by ANISSON in 1701. Iwill not men- 
tion the Memoirs of the Life of Count D. , 
before his retirement, digeſted by Monſieur de 


Sr. Evremont, printed at Paris in two Vo- 


lumes, 12mo; for it would be an affront 
upon the judgment of the Publick, to ſup- 
poſe they could be impos d upon by the Title 


of that Romance. 


Me muſt likewiſe obſerve, that in the Paris 
Editions all the proper Names have either been 
entirely left out, or at leaſt diſguiſed; and 
that many Paſlages which appear 'd to be too 
A. free, 
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free, have been wholly cut off. In the Edi- 
tions of Holland thoſe Faults were ſo far from 
being corrected, that they were multiply d: 

inſtead of ſupplying the Omiſſions, the Edi- 
tors added ſome inſipid Pieces; and there was 
ſuch a ſtrange mixture of good and bad things, 
that Monſicur DE ST. EVREMOND was not 


| able to know himſelf in thoſe Editions. 


He was ſollicited from France to reviſe his 
Works, and his Friends at London daily preſs'd 


him to give ſuch an Edition of them as he 


could own; but he ſtill perſiſted in denying 
their requeſt. After the laſt Peace, the Book- 
ſellers of Paris made him ſuch advantageous 
offers, as would have tempted any man of a 
temper more intereſted than his was. In ſhort, 
nothing could move or prevail upon him. © I 
« lie under a great diſadvantage, (ſays he, in 
« a Letter to Madam vs LENCLos) upon 
« the account of thoſe ſmall Treatiſes which 
are printed under my name. There are 


good ones, which I do not own, becauſe 
they do not belong to me; and among thoſe 
CC 


which I have compos d, | there is a mixture 
«© of abundance of idle and fooliſh Pieces, 
« which I do not think it worth my while to 
« diſown. At the age to which I am now 
« arrivd, one Hour of Life well imploy'd is 
of more valuc with me, than the advantage 
of an indifferent Reputation. How hard a 
matter is it to cure one's {elf of Self- love! 
« As an Author I caſt it off, but I take it up 
Y again as a Philoſopher ; as Oy a ſecret 


« plea- 


cc 
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ee purſue with ſo much eagerneſs. I remember 
that as I was one day talking with him on this 
ſubject, and ſaying, that ſince he would not 
take the pains to reviſe his own Works, he 
ought at leaſt to give that ſatisfaction to ſe- 
veral people, to mark the Pieces which he 
diſown'd : he anſwerd, © There is perhaps 
t a mixture of Vanity in my Conduct: there 
ce jg ſuch a Piece printed amongſt my Works, 
« which I would own with all my heart, and 
« which is better than what I have written.” 
But altho Monſieur DE ST. EVREMON Y till 
refus'd to publiſh his Writings, yet he chang'd 
his mind ſome time before his death, and 
choſe Mr. DES MAIZEAUx for the publiſhing 
of them. Purſuant to this deſign, he read 
over his Works along with him ; mark'd what 
was, and what was not his, on one of the 
Books printed underhis name; corrected many 
things; and communicated to him Explana- 
tions of ſuch paſſages as wanted a Commen- 
tary: in fine, he imparted to him his Manu- 
ſcripts, and rcvis'd with him the Copies which 
he had made of them. His great Age and In- 
firmities leaving no room to hope he ſhould 
live long, Mr. Des Ma1ZEAUxX loſt no time 
in getting all the helps and aſſiſtances that 
were neceſſary; nor did he want any thing 
of this kind, except ſome few Picces, when 
he was oblig'd to go into the Country. In 
the mean while, Monſicur DE ST. EVREMOND 


finding himſelf weaker than ordinary, did 


ſeve⸗ 


BS. 


feveral times ſignify his great deſite to ſee 
him, and even begg'd Dr. LE FEVRE * to write 
to him to come with all ſpeed. But having 
departed this life before Mr. DES MAIZEAUX 
could come to town, his Manuſcripts, which 
he had often promis'd to leave to me, were 
deliver'd to me by his direction after his death. 
This laid me under an obligation, in ſome 
ſort, to ſet about an Edition of his Works, 
in concert with Mr. DES MAIZEAUx. The 
method we obſerv'd in this, is as follows. 
We lopp'd off every thing that Monſieur 
DE ST. EVREMOND diſown'd ; good or bad, 
all was left out without diſtinction, if it was 
not his. Our Accuracy in this matter was ſo 
great, that excepting one Piece only *, about 
which we ſtill entertain ſome doubts, the Pub- 
lick may be fatisfy'd that every thing which 
appears in this Edition, was really written by 
Monſieur DE ST. EVREMOND, unleſs where 
it is expreſly mark'd as belonging to another. 
We have been at great pains in reviſing all 
that had been formerly printed, by comparing 
it with the Manuſcripts. Having ſeveral Copies 
in my hands, we made choice, from among 
the different Readings, of that which to us 
_ appear'd the moſt natural, and ſupply'd by one 
Manuſcript that which was wanting in an- 
other. In fine, as to the Punctuation, - which 
of all things Monſieur DE ST. EVREMOND was 


molt 
A Phyſician of London. 


2. An Ode to the Duke of Nevers; it was found among Monſoeur 
de St. Evremond's Papers, but we will not be poſitive that it is his. 


Da. STHLVIES TR Es 

moſt careleſs about, we follow'd that which 
made the beſt Senſe, and gave the moſt beau- 
tiful Turn ; by which method we reſtor'd that 
Perſpicuity and Diſtinctneſs which was want- 
ing to ſeveral Periods. We have added many 
Pieces which never ſaw the light before; 
and in that number, if I miſtake not, you 
will find ſome which are nothing inferior to 
the firſt. We have been particularly careful 
in publiſhing as many Letters and Billets as 
we could collect: for if they contain nothing 
of much importance, you will at lcaſt find 
in them Monſieur DE ST. EVREMOND's Genius. 
We ought not always to judge of an Author 
by a perfect and finiſh'd Work: we are pleas d 
to bchold him in his natural Dreſs; nor is 
there any thing more proper to repreſent him 
ſuch as he is, than what he writes familiarly, 
and without premeditation. To ſay no more 
on this head, the Collection we have made 
of things of this kind has coſt us abundance 
of pains. There are ſeveral of thoſe Pieces 
which Monſieur DE ST. EVREMOND had not 
himſelf, and which we were oblig'd to make 
an inquiry after every where. Dr. LE FEVRE 
has furniſh'd us with a good many of them. 
Beſides, having been particulatly acquainted 
with Monſicur DE ST. EVREMOND, and ha- 
ving convers'd very familiarly with him for 
the ſpace of forty years, he has let us into 
the meaning of abundance of Facts, and clear'd 
up ſeveral Particulars, which we were igno- 
rant of. | 


We 
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We have taken care thro the whole Work 
to fill up the gaps, and ſet down at length 
ſuch proper Names as were either quite effac'd 
or diſguis d. We have likewiſe added Notes, 
that conſiſt ſometimes of a paſſage which the 
Author quotes in French, or to which he al- 
ludes; at other times they conſiſt of an ex, 
planation of a Fact, or they point out the 
perſons Who are meant; and if it is neceſ- 
ſary, in order to the underſtanding of the 
Text, ſomething is ſaid of their Character. 
They who know all thoſe things already, will 
think that we have put into them things that 
are too common; but where one Reader com- 
plains of that, there will be twenty who would 
have wiſh'd that we had ſwell'd the Notes 
conſiderably, and that we had explain'd to 
them the meaneſt trifle. But we have endea- 
vour'd to keep a juſt Medium betwixt theſe 
two Extremes. 

Altho one would think it ſhould not ſig- 
nify much in what Order thoſe detach'd Picces, 
which make up this Colle&ion, were plac'd; 
yet it has been thought proper to place them, 
as near as may be, according to the order of 
time in which they were written. I ſay, as 
near as may be, becauſe it has not always 
been poſſible to find it out, and we have been 
often forc'd to gueſs at it. This is certainly 
the moſt natural Order; and, by the way, it 
were to be wiſh'd, that in making a Collec- 
tion of an Author's Works, the Collector 
would publiſh them in the ſame order in which 
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xiv DR, SILVESTRES 
the Author writ them. By this one would 
be able to judge of the progreſs he made, and 
diſtinguiſh the time in which he wrote beſt ; 
juſt as we diſtinguiſh in the Works of certain 
famous Painters thoſe Pieces which they drew 


in the riſe, height and decay of their Repu- | 


tation: and the ſame pleaſure we take in ob- 
ſerving the different ways and manners that 
4a Painter has often chalk'd out and follow'd, 
we ſhould have in beholding the change that 
ſometimes appear'd in the Stile and Turn of 
an Author. 

At firſt we had refolv'd to diſtinguiſh the 
Pieces which had not hitherto appear'd, by 
ſome particular mark; but we alter'd our mind, 
becauſe among the Writings which had al- 

ready been printed, there were ſome that had 
been entirely new-model'd, and ſo may paſs 
for new Pieces: for which reaſon it would 
have been difficult to determine under what 
Claſs to have rang'd them. We are likewiſe 
to obſerve, that the Author having revis'd His 
Works at different times, made new Addi- 
tions to them; and thus he might be con- 
demn'd upon the account of ſome Anachro- 
niſms, if every thing ſhould be taken too ſtrict- 
ly. We have remark'd this in a Note on the 
Comedy of the Academicians ; but we thought 
it was neceſſary to repeat it in this place, be- 
cauſe it may be ſuted to ſome other Pieces. 

After having given an account of this Edi- 
tion, I ſhall not take up any time in praiſe of 
Monſieur DE ST. EVREMOND's Works. — 
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has long enjoy'd the approbation of the Pub- 


lick, fo that from henceforth the Publick is 
concern'd to juſtify its own Taſte and Judg- 


ment in this matter. Tis fifty years ſince 
the Writings of Monſieur pz ST. EvREMOND 
have been read and eſteem d: and thus if long 
Preſcription can fix the Merit, and anſwer 


for the Duration of Works, we have that of 


half an Age. This is already a pretty fa- 
vourable prejudice for the firſt Pieces; and 
thoſe which he compos'd afterwards, were 
yet more eſteemd. We may add, that, if 
under all thoſe diſadvantages we haye been 
ſpeaking of, the Works of Monſieur DE ST. 
EVREMOND have met with ſo many Appro- 
vers, there is no room to doubt of their be- 
ing abundantly more kindly recciv'd, as they 
now appear in far better plight, 

'But after all, we are not fo far prejudic'd 
in his favour, as to think that every thing he 
has written carries the ſame force with it. 
Among the reſt, there are ſome pieces of 
Poetry which are worſe than indifferent : 
wherefore we were tempted to ſuppreſs ſome 
of this kind, which he had compos d in his 
youth ; but they having been already printed, 
we thought our ſelves oblig d not to cancel 
them, leſt the Publick might imagine we had 
Tet up for Judges, and would needs decide a- 
bout the value and worth of every thing. 
As for ſuch. as were never printed, we have 
us d greater freedom. We were not willing 
to publiſh all the trifles which he wrote in 
* | * 
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haſte, and which he would not take the trou- 
ble to correct; but only made the beſt choice 
we could. I foreſee that all Readers wilt 
not be equally touch'd with thoſe Works. 
There is in ſuch a Piece a fine Thought, a 
nice Raillery, which will eſcape moſt people. 
In order to be able to perceive this, it were 
requiſite to be exactly inform'd about the 
Character of the Perſons with whom one cor- 


reſponds ; we {ſhould know certain Facts and 


certain Circumſtances, which give occaſion to 
4 Quibble or Banter, and which without that 
will appear moſt inſipid. This is unavoidable 


in Works which conſiſt of Wit. The only 


way to remedy this inconvenience, would be 
to illuſtrate every thing with good Notes : 
but beſides that this would be an infinite la- 
bour, it is not always allowable to name 
perſons, eſpecially if they are alive; and there 
are abundance of things which are not fit to 
be ſaid. We have only made an Eſſay of it 
upon two or three Pieces which regard Mo- 
RIN +. I deſire that they who have formerly 
read them, without finding any wit in them, 
may read them over again, and I promiſe my 
ſelf they will find quite another Spirit. By 
this they may judge of the reſt; and if there 
be any paſſages which they do not underſtand, 
they will ſuſpend their judgment, and render 
at leaſt this juſtice to the Author, that he 
may have had in view another e than 
what 2 itſelf at fn ſignt. | 
Since 
4 4 FR Gameſter. 
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Since 3 am inſenſibly drawn in to 5 defend 
Meaflcur DE ST. EVREMOND.;. I ſhall in few: 
words anſwer two Objections which may be 
made againſt his Works. The firſt regards 
that odd Medly of ſerious and comical, of 
grave matter and trifles. Would it not have 
been ſufficient, ſay certain auſtere and diffi- 
cult perſons; to have made a collection of 
all that is good and ſolid? Why was not 
every thing left out, that is not only uſeleſs, 
but alſo waggiſh? Thoſe people, who would 
= have us apply our ſelves only to uſeful Stu- 
dies, ought to conſider, that our Author is 
not a Doctor who writes to inſtru and dog- 
matize, and that he is not a-man ingag'd by 
by his profeſſion to give the publick an account 
of his Time and Studies. He is a Gentleman, 
who having much leiſure, ſeeks how to pals 
away the time agreeably; who writes ſome- 
times on one ſubject, ſometimes on another, 
only for his own amuſement; he is a man of 
wit, who. propoſes to divert himſelf,” as well 
gas a certain number of Gentlemen; with 
whom he converſes. It would moſt certainly 
be unjuſt to judge of him with too much 
rigour; and the injuſtice would be yet grea- 
ter, to oblige thoſe, who publiſh his Works, 
to ſuppreſs all ſuch as are purely diverting. 

The other Objection turns upon Monſieur 
RPE ST. EVREMOND's Stile. They fay, it is 
not always clear; that there is ſometimes ob-. 
1 ſcurity in it, and often affectation. You find 
in it, ſay they, a too exact and labour d mea- 
4 ci eee ſure, 
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ſure, and too frequent Antitheſes. I will not 
pretend to juſtify Monſieur. DE Sr. EvVRE- 
MOND in every thing; but this I may ſay, 
that his Thoughts were juſt, and his Expreſ- 
ſion. noble: his Turn is fine, his Diction pure, 
bold and equal. He will ever paſs for one 
of our beſt Writers; and even his very Neg- 
ligences are happy. He knew them as well 
as any man, but he would not ſcrupulouſly * 
ſubje& himſelf to the Rules introduc'd by our 
modern Puriſts. He complain'd of the too 
great ExaQtneſs of our Authors, who, by en- 
deavouring to poliſh the French Language, 
robb'd it of all its Nervouſneſs and Force. 
He could not bear thoſe who write in a man- 
ner always exact, but too uniform; and one 


FP 4 
W 
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of the advices he gave in order to write 
well, was to vary as much as poſſible the 
conſtruction and turn of the Phraſe. But Wwe 
have ſaid enough of the Works, tis time to 
ſpeak of the Author. 4 
CHARLES DE Sr. DENIS, Lord of Sr. 'F 
EVREMOND, was of a noble and antient Family 
in Lower Normandy. The true name of his 
Family was MARCQUETEL * ; but for a con- 
ſiderable time his Anceſtors had taken that 
of ST. DENIS, from the Lordſhip of St. De- 
nis du Guaſt, in the Cotantin, betwixt St. 3 
Lo and Coutance. 2 
The Baron of ST. DEN Is, his Father, com- 

Een — eee of the nnn of 
l 1 


s The Author of the Melanges d' Hiſtoire & de 1 un- 3 
* the name of "I — Jags, i that it was de Margorels. 
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PREFACE:” xlx 
HenRY DE BOURBON, laſt Duke of Mont- 
penſier, Governor of Normandy. He mar- 
ry'd N. of RovviLLE, Siſter to the Marquis 
Z pe ROUvILLE, who was appointed Super- 
intendant of the Finances; and of this mar- 
tiage he had ſix Sons, all well . bred, and 
men of parts. Monſieur bE ST: EVREMOND, 
who was one of the younger Sons, ſurviv'd 
all his Brothers; and of that numetous Fa- 
23 mily, there are no Males left but the De- 
2 ſcendants of the eldeſt Brother. The Mar- 
quis of ST. Dtn1s makes a conſiderable i- 
> gure in Normandy at this day. 
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- 3 Monſicur DE Sr. EVREMOND was ſent to 
Paris very young, to the College of Cler- 
mont, where he commenc'd his Studies; and 
e after having gone thro a Coutſe of Philoſo- 
phy, he went to Caen, where he ſtudy'd 
Law. But his Genius not being tutn'd that 
to Way, he was ſent to the Academy, where he 

ſtaid but a few months; for he was ſcarce 
r. YN fixtcen years of age, when he enter d into 
the Service: he ſoon got a Company of 
= Z Foot, and was at the firſt Siege of Arras. 
mn 2 Afterwards he was in the Horſe- ſervice, and 
- enter d into the Troop of Guards of the Duke 


D'ANGUIEN 6. He was at the Engagement of 
Friburg, and the year following at the Battle 
of Nortlingen : he was then Lieutenant of 
the Guards to the Prince of CoNDE'; and 
having been commanded with two Squadrons 


6 ri II. laſt Prince of Conde, who Was calls Dake d An- 
guien i in Pls Father's life time. 
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X DR. SILVESTREss 
to take poſt on an Eminence, he ſufferd ſo 


great a fire from the Enemy, that almoſt his 
whole Troop was deſtroy'd. He was woun- 
ded himſelf in the left Knee by the ſhet of 


à Faulconet, and the Surgeons were in doubt 


for ſix weeks whether they ſhould cut off 
his Thigh ; but perceiving there were ſome 
hopes of cure, they delay'd coming to that 
hard extremity, and perfectly recover'd him, 
after he had been under their hands for ſe- 
veral months. His Wound broke open again 


at London thirty years after, but was ſo well 


curd, that he had no other inconveniency 
by it but a little weakneſs in that Leg. 42 

He continu'd to ſerve in Germany and 
Flanders under the Prince of CoNDE', and 
got the eſteem and friendſhip of moſt of the 
Generals. His Capacity appear'd in the dif- 


ferent Poſts thro' which he paſsd, and his 


Valour appear'd oftner than once in the Field, 
as well as in Duels, where he always came 
off with abundance of honour. Beſides, he 
diſtinguiſh'd himſelf from the common ſort 
of Officers, by a more fine and polite way 


of thinking, by a juſt and elegant manner of 


expreſſion. Thoſe qualities made him be ta- 
ken notice of and efteem'd by Monſieur DE 
TURENNE, the old Marſhal D' ETREEs, the 
Marſhal pE GRAMMoONT, the Marſhal D'AL- * 
BRET, and many other perſons of the fut | 5 
rank. But his greateſt friendſhips were with 
the Count DE GRAMMONT, the Count D'O- 7 
LONNE, the Duke of CANDALE; the Mar- 1 

| hal 2 
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ſhal DE CLEREMBAUT, and the Marſhal DE 
CREQUI. This laſt honour'd him with his 
friendſhip ſo long as he livd, and gave kim 
moſt convincing proofs of it at a time, and 
in circumſtances wherein it is rare to. find 
true Friends. 

The firſt years that Monſicur DE ST. EvRe- 
MOND was near the Prince's perſon, he was 
very much in his favour. He was one of 
thoſe with whom his Highneſs lov'd to re- 
tire, and converſe familiarly ; and he was 
often admitted even to be a Companien in 
the Prince's pleaſures. The Prince diſpatch'd 
him oftner than once to Court about impor- 
tant affairs; nor muſt I forget, that when he 
ſent him in 1646, to carry the news of the 
taking of Furnes to the Queen Mother, his 
Highneſs charg'd him to wait on Cardinal 
MAZARIN, to make the firſt propoſal to him 
of the Siege of Dunkirk, and to regulate with 
that Miniſter whatever was neceſſary for the 
execution of fo great a deſign. Tho this got 
him a figure in the Army, yet he could not 
reſiſt the natural inclination he found in him- 
{elf to diſcover and take notice of mens weak 
ſide; a talent which he exercisd much after- 
wards. The Marſhal of CLEREMBAUT and he 
did make it their buſineſs to obſerve the ſen- 
timents and minuteſt actions of the Prince; 
and tho both of them own d they admir d 
his great qualities, yet they did not —_ 
meaſures with him in their railleries, and 
haps did not always thaw him that reſpect t 
* p 3 Recs 
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ought to have done. This laſted. ſeveral 
months ; but they could not play their game 
ſo cunningly as to hide it from the Prince. 
From the temper he was of, one may eaſily 
judge his reſentment was more than ordinary, 
particularly againſt Monſieur DE ST. EvRE- 
MOND. In a "ſhort time after, happen'd the 
impriſonment of the Princes, and the Civil 
Wars, and the Prince was forc'd to retire to 
the Low Countries. But after the Peace was 
made, his Highneſs was ſo generous as to 
pardon him, and ſhew'd much kindneſs to 
him when he ſaw him again at Paris. After 
this the Prince gave him aſſurances of his 
Affection and Eſteem, upon ſeveral occaſions. 

Aſter the taking of Dunkirk, he went to 


ſerve in Catalonia. The Troubles happening 
the follow ing years, he always kept firm to the 
King's party, and obtain'd a Marſhal de Camps 
Commiſſion, with a Warrant for a penſion of a 
thouſand Crowns”. e had ſeveral Commands 
in Guienne during the Civil Wars, and no body * 
was in greater credit than he with the Ducke 
' DE CANDALE, who commanded a ſmall Army 


in that Province. The Troops were then 
paid very irregularly : the Officers had only 
Aſſignments upon the Towns and Commu- 


nities, and every one made the beſt bargain * 
he could. Monſieur DE ST. EvREMoND, Who 


knew how to make the beſt of all occur- 
rences, and being ſupported by the intereſt 


fre have the Originals both of the Commiſſion and Warrant, I 


dated from Compiegne the 16th and 17th of September, 1652. 
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of Monſieur Fouquer, who. was very inti- 


mate with him, managd his Affairs very 
well in Guienne. He own'd himſelf, and of- 
ten made merry with it, that in two years 
and a half he had made fifty thouſand Livres 
good money in that place; 4 Precaution, 
Gd he, which was of San we to me 4 
the reſt of my life. 
A ſhort time after that, he was ingag d in 
a very troubleſome affair. The Duke De 


 CANDALE was very well with Cardinal Ma- 


ZARIN; and we may even ſay, that this Mi- 


niſter made all the advances, and that he 


omitted nothing in order to draw him in to 
his intereſts. However, in the Accommoda- 
tion which the Province of Guienne made, the 
Duke followed meaſures which were diſplea- 
ſing to the Cardinal; but he not daring to 
attack Monſieur DE CAN DALE directly, thought 


his beſt way was to mortify Monſieur DE ST. 


EVREMOND, who was accus'd of having had 
part in thoſe counſels. Upon a. very ſlight 
pretence ; that is to ſay, for ſome Jeſts he 
made at Table, in which Monſieur DE ST, 
EVREMOND had no more ſhare than the reſt 
of the Company; the Cardinal caus d him 
to be put in the Baſtile. After he had lain 
there above three months, he was! ſet at li- 
berty ; but the frightful Idea of-the Baſtile 
never went out of his mind, and this Fright 
was the chief reaſon that obliged him to depart 
France, as We ſhall relate in the ſequel. 


. b4 1 The 
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he expreſsd himſelf with. too much freedom, 
or rather rally'd the Prime Miniſter too ſe- 
vercly in that Letter, which was the cauſe 
of his Diſgrace. This is what he own'd him- 
ſelf; but he could not foreſee: that this Eet- 
ter ſhould be made 'publick. We ſhall ſee 
{runny how this came about. 
King CHARLES II. return d into . 
Won after the Peace, and was complimented 
upon his happy Reſtoration by all the Princes 
and States of Europe. The King of France 
IT £ as | of * diſtin- 


The Pyrenean Treaty being then on foot, ” 
and the Plenipotentiaries of che two Crowns i 
come to the Congreſs, Monſieur bE ST. RF \ 
EvREMOND: went thither with ſeveral: Per- 1 
ſons of Quality. He was too able and too 4 
acute not to perceive the game of Cardinal 
MAzARIN and Don LEWIS DE HARO: thoſe 
two Miniſters endeavour d to trick one ano | 
ther, but at bottom they were both equal- | 
ly deſirous of Peace, tho they went upon 
different motives. When Monſieur pz ST. 
EvVRkEMOND left: Paris, he had promiſed to = : 
write to ſome of his Friends, and give them 
an account of what paſsd at the Confe- Þ 1 
rence. Among ' theſe; there were a2 good 
many who deſird the Continuation of 'the F 
War; the-Marſhal pz CrEqQui was one ff ö 
the firſt of them, and ſo Monſieur DE ST. 
EvREMOND thought he ſhould oblige him bk 
ridiculing the famous Treaty of the Pyrenees, | 
which at that time was look d upon as di- 
advantageous for France. No queſtion but 
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PF CET ACE. xxv 
diſtinguiſh'd himſelf above all the reſt, by ſend- 
ing the Count DE SolssoNS. This Embaſſy 
was moſt magnificent, both by the Rank of 
the Ambaſſador, and the great Retinue of Per- 
ſons of Quality who accompany'd him; of 
which number was Monſieur DE ST. Evan 
Mop. For the ſpace of about ſix months 
that he ſtaid at London, beſides having the 
honour of being particularly known to the 
King and the Duke of York, he ſaw many 
Engliſh Lords whom he had known in France, 
and made new acquaintance ; which was the 
reaſon of his er _ abode in England af. 
terwards. 

Some time iter his return to France, Cari 
dinal MAZARIN died, and the ruin of Mon- 
ſieur FOUQUET was reſolvd upon. The Rea- 
der will hardly be able to imagine how the 
Diſgrace of Monſieur FouQUueT occaſion d 
that of Monſieur DE ST. EVREMOND; and 
therefore I deſire I may be allow'd to un- 
riddle this matter, which is underſtood but 
by very few. The Court, the better to co- 
ver their deſign, went to take a tour in An- 
jou, and from thence in Britany. Monſieur 
DE ST. EVREMOND went along with the Mar- 
ſhal DE CLEREMBAUT; and when he took 
his journey, he left a Box with Madam Du- 
PLESSIS BELLIERE, - in which there was ſome 
ready Money, ſome Notes, and all his Pa- 
pers. When Monſieur FouQUET was taken 
up, they were not ſatisfy'd with ſeizing all 
W a he had at his houſe, but they like- 

wile 
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of thoſe with whom he had enter'd into the 


wiſe ſecurd the Papers of his Friends, and 


ſtricteſt ties. Madam DUPLEssIs being Mon- 
ſicur DE FoUQUET's particular Friend, her Pa- 
pers were alſo. ſeiz d; and thus Monſieur Dx 
ST. EVREMOND's Box was carry'd away with 
the Papers which were thought to belong to 
the Superintendant. There they found the 
Letter concerning the Peace of the Pyrences, 
which till then had never been ſeen by any 
but the Marſhals DE CREQUI and CLEREM- 
BAUT ; it was {hewn to the King, and no- 
thing was forgot that could irritate the mind 
of that Prince. It being an uncommon thing 


for Courts to intereſt themſelves in the Re- 


putation of a deceas d Miniſter, it will doubt- 
leſs be thought ſtrange, that any perſons ſhould 
be found, who had the Memory of the Car- 
dinal ſo much at heart, as to make a capital 
Crime of ſome Railleries. But you. muſt 
know, that Meſlicurs LE TELLIER and CoL- 
BERT, Who raisd themſelves upon the Ruins 
of Monſieur FouqQueT, were the Creatures 
of his Eminence ; and that both of them af- 
fecting a pious acknowledgment and grati- 
tude for their Maſter and Benefactor, did re- 
preſent to the King, that this unmerciful laſh- 
ing of the prime Miniſter, who had govern'd 
the State during his Minority, was attacking 
the Regency af the Queen his Mother, and 
turning the beginning of his Reign into ridi- 


cule. Thoſe Inſinuations had their effect; 4 


and Monſiaur DE ST. EVREMOND being ad- 
vertis'd 
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vertis'd | in time of the bad impreſſions which 


had been given of him, did, by the advice 
of his Friends, abſent himſelf At firſt he 
retird into Normandy, to the houſe of one 
of his Relations; but not PING himſelf 
ſafe there, he was oblig d to c e his re- 
treat often. He went from one Province to 
another, always travelling by night, and ne- 


ver lodging but with Perſons who were of 


his acquaintance. At laſt being weary of that 
wandering life, and finding that the endea- 
vours of his Friends in his favour were uſe— 
leſs ; but above all. apprehending the Baſtile, 


where he had {ſery'd a very ſevere apprentice- 


ſhip ſome years before, he reſoly'd to depart 
France towards the end of the year 1661. 
He firſt came to the Spaniſh Low-Countries, 


and from thence to Holland, where he ſtaid 


but a ſhort time, and then came over to Eng- 
land, where he waited on King CHARLES II. 
who receiv'd him very graciouſly, He ſoon 
livd in great familiarity with the Dukes of 
BUCKINGHAM and ORMOND, the Earls of ST. 
ALBANS and ARLINGTON, my Lord CROFTSs, 
and ſome other Lords: but above all, he liv'd 
in great friendſhip with my Lord DABINx. 


He apply'd himſelf to Reading, nor did he 
neglect the Converſation of learned men. He 


came acquainted with Mr. WALLER, one of 
the politeſt men in England, with the famous 
Mr. HoBRBES, Mr. CowLEy, Dr. Isaac Vos- 


Sus, and ſeveral other learned men. 


* | 
How 
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How agrecably ſoever he ſpent his time in 
England, yet he often thought of returning 
to his own Country, and of being reſtor'd 
to his former Poſts. In this view he wrote 
to ſuch of his Friends who had moſt credit 
at the French Court, and omitted nothing in 
order to obtain leave to return. But finding 
the minds of the Miniſtry inflexible, he fell 
into a deep Melancholy, and into a ſort of 
a languiſhing Diſtemper. He was advis'd to 
croſs the Sea, in order to divert his uneaſy 
Thoughts; and he was the more eafily per- 
ſuaded to this, that the Plague began to 
rage at London, and the Court was already 
refoly d to remove. He went away in 1665, 
and came to Holland, where he recover'd his 
health after ſome months ſtay in that Coun- 
try. There he was particularly acquainted 
with Penſionary DER WIr, and the moſt con- 
ſiderable perſons of the State. He was very 
intimate with the Marquis D'EsTRADEs, the 
Baron DE L1soLA, and moſt of the foreign 
Miniſters at the Hague : But above all, he us'd 
to wait on the Prince of ORANGE, who tho 
he was diveſted of the Poſts which his An- 
ceſtors enjoy'd,” and reduc'd in a manner to a 
private Station, yet gave ſigns, at thoſe years, 
of an extraordinary Genius, of that warlike 


Temper, and that noble Ambition, which he 
afterwards made appear in the whole courſe of 


his life. 
The Treaty of Breda began a little after: 
Monſieur dE ST. EVREMOND went thither to 


ſpend 
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ſpend ſome months, and was acquainted with 
almoſt all the Plenipotentiaries. From thence 
he took a tour to Bruſſels, and then return'd 
to the Hague. The Prince of Tuscawy “, 
who travelled incognito, call'd there in his 


1 way to England, There was a Houſe hir d for 


him, which was the very ſame where Mon- 
ſfieur DE Sr. EVREMOND lodg'd. He made 
ready to remove, as well as the reſt who had 
Apartments in it; but the Prince ſent him 


Word, it was his deſire he would continue in 


it. All the while his Highneſs was at the 
Hague, Monſicur DE ST. EVREMOND duly paid 
his court to him, and had the honour com- 
monly to eat at his table. From that time 


the Great Duke till entertain d much eſteem 


and fayour for him, and gave him aſſurances 
thereof, both by very obliging Letters and Pre- 
ſents, which his Royal Highneſs ſent him from 
time to time. 

Monſicur DE ST. EVREMOND had been a- 
bove four years in Holland, when Sir WII. 
LIAM TEMPLE told him, from K. CHARLES II. 
that his Majeſty deſird he would return to 
England. He came with all ſpeed to Lon- 
dog, where the King receiv'd him with ex- 
traordinary goodneſs, and ſettled a Penſion 
upon him of three hundred Pounds Sterling, 
which was always duly paid. He had ſuſtain'd 
a great loſs by the Death of my Lord D'Av- 
BIGNY 3 but he recover'd a great many old 
Friends, and was ſoon brought acquainted 
TT. with 
® The Grand Duke now living. | 


Xxx 
with the young Courtiers. Reading and the 
Converſation of polite perſons was all his bu- 
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ſineſs ; and we may affirm, that he liv'd as a- 
greeably, as a Stranger and an Exile could 
wiſh. But what contributed moſt to the com- 
fort and fweetneſs of his life, was the arri- 
val of the Dutcheſs of Mazax N in England. 
Then all his divided Cares were united in one, 
and all his Application was terminated in ſo 
extraordinary a Perſon. He became one of her 
moſt zealous and moſt conſtant Admirers : 
ſhe was the Subject of his fineſt Performances 
in all the kinds of writing. In a thouſand 
places of his Works he has celebrated her in- 
comparable Beauty, the Agrecableneſs of her 


Wit, and the Charms of her Converſation : 


but 'all his Encomiums are far ſhort of 
what was due to her Merits. And to tell the 
truth, I know not which of them was moſt 
indebted to the other, Madam MAzARIN 
to her Panegyriſt, for having diſplay'd to 
all the world” her rare and admirable Qua- 

lities ; or Monſieur DE ST. EVREMOND to Ma- 
dam MAzARIN, for furniſhing him occaſions 
of writing a thouſand things, which will al- 
ways be much to his honour, in the opinion 
of people of a delicate and fine taſte. He 
found at her Houſe whatever was moſt ho- 
nourable and polite in England, and what- 
ever was moſt remarkable among foreign Mi- 
niſters: he found thoſe whom the Charms of 
Madam MAZARIN, and thoſe whom the Free- 
dom of her Houſe did ordinarily draw thither. 
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But what he eſtcem'd above all the reſt, was, 
that he ſaw Madam Mazanrin every day; and 

that was his chief buſineſs. If time, which 
deſtroys the greateſt and moſt beautiful things, 
which effaces even Names and Titles, could 
make us forget the Beauty, Rank and Fortune 
of HoRTENSIA MANCIN1, the Works of Mon- 


fieur DE ST. EVREMOND would eſtabliſh Im- 


mortality to her. Her Name and Titles are 
better ſecur'd, than if they had been engra: 
yen on Marble and Braſs. The Reader will 
pardon what I have been ſaying of Madam 
MAZARIN.. She had ſo large a ſhare in the 
Writings which Monſieur DE ST. EVREMOND 
compos'd in England, that I could not avoid 
inlarging upon that matter, nor was it poſſi- 
ble to think of ſo accompliſh'd a perſon, with- 
out lamenting her Loſs. 

When Monſieur CoLBERT DE eib was 
Ambaſſador in England, he us d his endea- 
vours to have Monſieur DE ST. EVREMOND 
recall d. He wrote ſeveral times to Monſicur 
COLBERT his Brother, and preſs d him to ex- 
plain himſelf on that head. Monſieur Col. 
BERT promis d he would make no oppoſition, 
in caſe any one would take upon him to ſpeak 
of it to the King; but he ſaid he could not 
act directly in an Affair in which he was in 
ſome ſort a Party. And ſo this attempt ſuc- 
ceeded no better than former ones had done. 

After the Death of King CHARLES II. 
the Earl of SUNpeRLAanD, who was Secretary 
of State, and Preſident of the Council, pro- 


N 8 pos'd 
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pos d to King JAMES to create a new Place 


for Monſieur DE ST. EVREMOND : this was a ſort ; 
of Secretaryſhip to the Cabinet; for it was WM 1 
deſign d he ſhould write the King's private Let- 4 
ters to foreign Princes. Monſieur Dt ST. EvRE- , 
MOND excus d his not accepting ſuch an Im- 4 
ploy, by alledging it was not proper. for a F 


5 man of his age. He begg'd my Lord SuNpER- 
LAND to return his moſt humble Acknowledg- 
ments to the King, and to tell his Majeſty, 
that after ſeventy years of age that he had 
livd, it was fit he ſhould enjoy the ſmall re- 
mainder of his Life, and entirely throw up 
all Buſineſs. 
The Revolution, which happen'd in be end 
of the Year 1688, and which produced a new 
face of Affairs in England, was ſo far from 
hurting Monſieur DE Ir. EVREMOND, that it 
was much to his advantage. He went to pay 
his reſpects to the Prince of ORANGE, as ſoon 
as he was arriv'd at London, and was receivd 
by him with abundance of diſtinction. When 
that Prince was rais d to the Throne, he ſhow'd 
him marks of his Goodneſs on all manner of 
occaſions, which were often attended with ſo- 
lid Favours. When his Majeſty was entertain d 
at any great man's Houſe, he very often named 
him for one of the Gueſts, and was extremely 
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| pleas d with his converſation. -- Being, aſſur d 
Wl of the protection and good-will of the new p 
Wii King, he thought of nothing but of ending his 2 
| ji days peaceably in England, when it was told te 
Nip him he had leave to return to France. It n 
i! was Ot 


=. 
5 


and his white Hair, his Behaviour and Temper 
of Mind; than to return to France, where he 
had loſt all his Acquaintance, where he ſhould 
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was before the Declaration of War in 1689, 
that the Count DE GRAMMONT acquainted him 


with this by order of the Miniſtry. Several 
of his Friends did ſollicite him, at the fame 


time, to come to Paris, and made him very 
= obliging offers: but whether his extreme paſ- 
2 ſion to return was abated thro Age, or whe- 


ther he was fatisfy'd with that kind of Life, 
and with the Society which he had choſen; 
he anſwer'd the Count DE GRAMMONT, that 


he was too old to be tranſplanted from one 
Country to another: that beſides, he lov'd 


better to continue at London out of choice, 
where he was known to all the better ſort, 
where People were accuſtom'd to his Wen 


be like a Stranger, and ſcarce know any other 


= Courtier but the Count DE GRAMMONT him- 


ſelf. 4] 

The reſt of Monſieur DE ST. EVREMOND's 
Life was too equal, and too much of a piece, 
to detain us long. It is ſuthcient to ſay, That 


he liv'd at London like a Philoſopher. Read- 
ing and Converſation were more than ever 


his chief buſineſs, and the reſt of his time was 


2 imploy'd in compoſing little Pieces for his own 
Amuſement, and that of a certain number of 


_ 
-Y 


perſons who met every day at Madam Ma- 


Fzarin's. The Death of this Lady touch'd him 


to the quick, and ſometimes he could not 

name her without ſhedding tears. Upon this 

occaſion ſome of his Friends renew'd their 
SME 6 Sol- 
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Sollicitations, and preſs'd him to leave Eng- 
land ; but he continu'd firm in his firſt Re- 
ſolution. 

He enjoy'd to the laſt a ſound Judgment, 
a happy Memory, and as +0500 Health as one 
could have wiſnh'd at his age. Eight or ten 
months before his Death, he began to complain 
of a difficulty in making water, which was 
occaſion d by an Ulcer in his Bladder. This 
Diſtemper grew upon him inſenſibly, and pro- 
duc'd ſharp pains and watchings, which wea- 
ken'd him, and at laſt took away his appetite, 
which till then had been always very good. 
Finding himſelf paſt recovery, he made a Will, 
and diſpos'd of the little which he had, to his 
Domeſticks and ſome of his Friends. He died 
on the th of September 1703, being in his 
ſenſes to the laſt, and ſpoke as long as he could 
be underſtood. His age was never exactly 
known ; but by the moſt juſt calculation that 
could be made of it, he could not be leſs 
than ninety two years of Age. He was buried 
inWeſtminſter-Abby,near the Learned CAsAu- 
BON, CAMBDEN, BARROW 3 and the Poets 
CHAUCER, SPENCER, COWLEY, &c. His 
Friends took care to have his Buſto made by 
an able Sculptor : it is plac'd above the In- 
ſcription that contains his Epitaph, which is en- 


graven on white Marble, and which the Reader 


will find at the end of this Preface. 

Before we conclude this Preface, let us 
ſay ſomething of his Perſon and Character. 
Monſieur DE "ST. EVREMOND was of a tall 
2855 — and a good ſhape; and having 

per- 


. 
| 
7 
I 
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perform'd his Exerciſes well in his youth, he 
preſerv'd a natural and eaſy Gait at a very old 
age. His Eyes were blue, lively and full of 
fire, his Look ingenious, and his Smile arch. 
He had fine black Hair ; and tho it was be- 
come perfectly white, and but very little re- 
main'd, yet he would never take a Perriwig, 
but contented himſelf with a Calot. Above 
twenty years before his death, there aroſe a 
Wen above the upper part of his Noſe, which 
grew. to a conſiderable bigneſs, but did not 
much disfigure him ; at leaſt thoſe who were 


us d to ſee him, were not much offended at 


the ſight of it. 

His Converſation was jovial and caſy, his 
Repartees ſmart and biting,. his Manners obli- 
ging and polite: in one word, we may ſay of 
him, that in every thing he look'd like a Man 
of Quality. Being a rigid obſerver of the Rules 
of Civility, he never fail'd to return a Viſit; 
but it was always without that affectation of 
Ceremony, which ſpoils the ſweetneſs and 
agreeableneſs of Correſpondence. 

He was not a man of great Learning, but 
what he had read, he underſtood thorowly. In 
reading he was more concern'd to ſtudy the 
Genius and Character of an Author, than to 
burden his memory with pompous, and of- 
tentimes uſeleſs Learning. 

He wrote with eaſe; and tho his Stile 1 | 
to be labour d and ſtudy d, yet he had acquird 
ſo great a habit of writing, that it colt him 
no pains. However, we are not to imagine, 
becauſe of this, that he never corrected his 

Cc 2 Works. 
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Works. On the contrary, after a certain time 
he revisd them, added to them, and ſome- 
times curtail'd them: but very often he was 
more lucky in his firſt thought than he was 
in his corrections. 

Altho every body agrees that his Poetry is 


much ſhort of his Proſe, yet he did not always 


judge of it as the Publick did. And we may 
even fay, that he was a little too much pre- 
judic'd in favour of his Verſes ; otherwiſe he 
made them with a great deal of facility. He 
was a paſſionate lover of Muſick, and under- 


flood it ſo well, as to be able to compoſe. 


Tunes. He prick'd the Conſort of Chelſey, 


a Prologue i in Muſick, and ſeveral other Pieces, 


which you will find among his Poems. "Tis 
true, that as to Overtures, Thorow-Baſe, Cho- 
rus's, and the whole Symphony, he left them 
to be compos'd by ſome able Muſician. Being 
a great admirer of a fine Voice, and yet more 
of Inſtruments when they were well play d 
upon, he never miſsd any Conſort or Di- 
verſion of that kind. 

All the while he ſerv d in the Army, he was 


very careful to perform all the Duties of a 


good Officer; and out of it he was a lover of 
Pleaſure, a good Companion, and a lover of 
Good Chee: The Count DOLONNE, the Mar- 
quiſs DE BOISDAUPHIN, and he, were call'd /es 
Coteaux, &c. becauſe they would needs re- 
fine upon the taſte and delicacy of the Table. 
In foreign Countries he always lov d Good 
Cheer, and when all other Paſſions left him, 
| this „* d him to his very Tomb. Al 
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Altho he was naturally inclin'd to Satire, or 
rather to a fine Raillery, or an ingenious Irony 
yet his Politeneſs, and his Knowledge of the 
World, made him very circumſpect and re- 
ſery'd. In his old days he affected to praiſe 
and commend every thing, and even to ap- 


plaud too highly Favourites and people in pla- 


ces. This was rather an effect of Fear and 
Diſtruſt, the ordinary Companions of old Age, 
than a change of his Temper and Inclination. 
He has expreſs d this Diſpoſition in thoſe four 


Verles : 


| My taſte of Satire is no more, 
And I malicious Praiſe give ver : 
But when with truth I can commend, 


'Tis pleaſant then to pleaſe a Friend. 


He not only liv'd to a very old Age, but du- 
ring the whole courſe of his Life enjoy'd a 
firm and vigorous Health. - He preſerv'd to the 
laſt a gay facctious Humour, which had nothing 
of auſtereneſs in it, nor none of the peeviſh- 
neſs of old Agc. He lov'd the company of 
young people, and was touch'd with all their 
Pleaſures. The Diverſions he was not in a 
condition to enjoy, made a lively and agree- 
able impreſſion on his mind, and he lov'd 


to hear them talk'd of. 


He was naturally ſlovenly, which was oc- 
caſion'd chiefly by his having Dogs, Cats, and 
all forts of Animals always with him. He 
us'd to ſay, that in order to divert the un- 
gaſineſſes of old Age, it was neceſſary always 


5 to 
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to have before one's eyes ſomething alive and 
| animated. : 
He brought Som France all the Money he 
could recover, leaving ſome Bills with the 
Mareſchal pz CREQU1, who ſettled a penſion 
for Life on him for them of 200 Crowns. 
When he went the ſecond time from Hol- 
land over to England, he gave 500 /. ſterling 
to the Duke of MoNTAGUE, who in lieu 
thereof ſettled an Annuity upon him of 100 . 
per annum during Life, This, together with 
what he receiv'd from Normandy, and the Gra- 
tifications which he had from K. CHARLES II. 
and K. WILLIAM III. ſupply'd him with the 
neceſſaries and conveniences of Life. 

This is ſufficient to give you an Idea of 
Monſieur DE ST. EVREMOND ; if there are any 
ſtrokes wanting to his Picture, you may ſec 
that he drew himſelf : he concludes it with 


theſe Verſes, which inform us whercin con-. 
liſted his Religion : 


Fuſtice and Charity ſupply the Ste 
Of rigid Penance, and a formal face: 
His Piety, without inflifted Pains, 
_ Flows eaſy, and Auſterity diſdains. 
God only is the objett of his care, 


| Whoſe Goodneſs leaves no room for me 
deſpair : 


Within the boſom of his "FIRE 


He places his Repoſe, his Bliſs, and 
ſure Defence. 


Landon, April I, 1705. Y 
: ET I- 
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EPITAPH 


SAINT-EVREMOND. 


Arolus de Saint Denis, Dñs de Saint Evremond, 
Nobili genere in Normannia ortus, 
A prima juventute 
Militiæ nomen dedit; 
Et per varia munera 
Ad caſtrorum Mareſcalli gradum evectus, 
: Condzo, Turennio 
Aliiſque claris belli Ducibus 
Fidem ſuam & fortitudinem 
Non ſemel probavit. 
Relicta patria Hollandiam, 
Deinde a Carolo II. accitus, Angliam 
| . 
Philoſophiam & humaniores Litteras 
Feliciter excoluit: 
Gallicam Linguam 
Cum ſoluta, tum numeris aſtricta Oratione 
Expolivit, adornavit, locupletavit. 
Apud potentiſſ. Angliz Reges benevolentiam & favorem: 
Apud Regni proceres gratiam & familiaritatem: 
| Apud omnes laudem & applauſum 
Meruit. 
Nonaginta Annis major obiit 
Die IX Septembris M DCCIIL 


Viro Clariſſimo 
Inter præſtantiores 
Evi ſui Scriptores, 
Semper memorando 


Amici meœrentes. 
FT 
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CHARACTER 


OF THE MARESCHAL 
DE TURENNE. 


Should dif parage hs Birth of Mare- _ 
ſchal pz TurznNs, if Ipretended 
to inform the Publick of a Family 
ſo illuſtrious and ſo remarkable all 
over Europe, as his was: I ſhall 
= W not amuſe myſelf with drawing a 
the Ee of his Face; the Characters of Great 
Men have nothing in common with the Portraitures 
of fair Ladies: but J may ſay in general, that there 
was in him ſomething auguſt and agreeable; ſome- 
in his Countenance which diſcovered I don't 
know what Greatneſs in his Soul, and in his Ge- 
nius. One might have perceived, by looking on 
him, that nature had, by a pardule diſpoſition, 
fram'd him for doing every thing that he dd... 
Being the off-ſpring of a Father in ſo much Au- 
thority among the. Proteſtants, as the Duke bx 
BoviLLON was, he had from him his ſentiments about 
Vor. III. 8 R * 5 
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Religion, without an indiſcreet zeal for his own, 
and without an averſion againſt that of others; be- 
ing guarded againſt a ſecret deluſion, which makes 
us believe we have Charity for our neighbour, where 
*tis nothing but an exceſs of complaiſance for our 
own Opinion. As there is nothing mean in the 
Poſts of the Army, he went thro' the very loweſt, 
and the middle ones, and was always thought wor- 
thy of greater ones than he had: and though he 
was ever diſtinguiſhed by his Birth, yet the diſtinc- 
tion of his Services alone, raiſed him by degrees to 
the Command of Armies ; and without exaggera- 
ting the matter, we may ſay that no man ever owed 
ſo much to his own Merit, and ſo little to Fortune in 
arriving at the Employments to which he was raiſed. 

I ſhall not take up much time in giving an ac- 
count of his Actions, but confine myſelf to ſome 
Particulars but little known, which will contri- 
bute towards forming his Character. All the while 
he ſerv'd with the Prince of Conpe' in Germany, 
his Highneſs gave him the chief Glory of all that 
was done in that Country; and he carried the 
eſteem he had for him ſo far, that in diſcourſing 
with a certain perſon of all the Generals of his 
time, I was to be chang'd, ſaid he, I would be 
changed into Monſieur De TUREN NE; and he is the 
only man who could make me wiſh for a change. You 
cannot imagine with what care the Prince appli- 
ed himſelf to obſerve him, with a deſign to reap 
benefit not only from his Actions, but likewiſe 
from his Diſcourſes. 2 ay 
I remember he aſk'd him one day, hat Con- 
duf# be would obſerve in the war of Flanders. The 
« beſt way, anſwered Monſieur pE TURENNE, 
« js to make few Sieges, and give many Battels. 
« When you have once made your Army ſuperior 
« to that of the Enemy, by the number and 


„ goodneſs of your Troops, (which you have very | 


„% near 


—_ 
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„ near done already by the Battle of Rocroi ; ) 


« when you are become maſter of the open coun- 
« try, Villages will be of as much ſervice as the 
« fortified towns: but it is thought much more 
« honourable to take a Fortreſs, than to conquer 
« 4 Province with eaſe. If the King of Spain had 
« laid out ſo much in forming Armies as it coſt 
« him in men and money to make Sieges, and 
« fortify Places; he would, by this time, be the 


= < moſt potent King upon earth, = 


Monſieur ps TURENNE“s firſt Maxim in War, 
was that which is attributed to CES AR, That we 
ought to reckon we have done nothing, ſo logg as any 
thing remains to be done. Scarce had Philipsburg 
capitulated, but he march'd away with his Troo 
to fall upon the ſmall Body, commanded by Sa- 
VELLI and Colon RDO: he fell upon them, de- 
feated them; march'd to Spire, Worms, and 
Mentz, which yielded to him; and all this was 
done in ſix or ſeven days. He look*d more to the 
Conſequences of ANTE than to the Actions them- 
ſelves : he valued a General more who preſerved 
a Country after loſing a Battel, than one who had 
gain'd a Battle, and did not underſtand how to 
make an advantage of it. | 

Let us now come to our Civil Wars: *Twas 
there that Monſieur px TuRENNE was beſt known; 
by being moſt expos'd to the obſervation of the 
Courtiers. Tis well known, he ſav'd the Court 


at Gergeau, and that he prevented its falling into 


the Prince's hands at Gien. He preſerv'd the State, 
when every body thought it was loſt ; he aug 
mented the glory and grandeur of it, at a time 

when people du ff. ſcarce hope for its preſervation. 
But one of the moſt conſiderable ſervices Mon- 
fieur ps TuRExNE did, was doubtleſs that which 
he did at Gien. The Court thought they were in 
the utmoſt * in that place; when the Prince had 
A 2 ventur· d 
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ventur*d to paſs through the greateſt part of the 
Kingdom with ſix perſons only, in order to come 
and join the Dukes of BzaurorT and NEmouRs ; 
when the Prince had no ſooner join'd them, but he 
march*d up to the Mareſchal p*Hocquincovkr, 
and falling into the middle of his Quarters, carried 
them all away, one after another. You cannot 
imagine the conſternation the Court was in at this 
unfortunate news. They durſt neither abide in that 
town, nor go away from it, not being able to think 
of a place where they could be in any ſafety. All 
their hopes were placed in Monſieur pz TURENNE, 
who was reduced to a very great perplexity. Never, 
ſaid he afterwards, did ſo many frightful proſpetts pre- 
ſent themſelves to any man's imagination, as did then 
appear to mine. 1 had not been long in good terms 
with the Court, and received the Command of the 
Army, which was to ſecure it from danger. Let one 
Hbave ever /o hittle eſteem or merit, one is ſure lo meet 
doith enemies and envious people; I was not without 
ſome of that ſort, who gave out every where, that 1 
Had ſtill a ſecret correſpondence with the Prince. *Tis 
true, the Cardinal did not believe this; but perhaps 
he might have entertain d the ſuſpicion that others did, 
on the very firſt misfortune that ſhould have happen*d 
10 me. Beſides, I knew Monſieur d*Hocquin- 
COURT would not fail to ſay, that I had expos*d him, 
and not ſuccour'd him. All theſe thoughts were ver 
afflicking; but the greateſt evil of all was, that the 
Prince came up with me when he was moſt powerful 
and victorious. 5 . | 
In this wretched condition which Monſieur dz 
TvRENNE deſcribes himſelf, he aſſembled his troops 
as well as he could and marched, more by conjecture, 
than certainty, towards that part where he thought 
the Prince might come. The Night was extremely 
dark, and he had no other guides but deſerters, who. 
were more likely to frighten his troops, than to jon 
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duct them. In the morning he luckily found - him 
ſelf at the head of a defile, which the Prince muſt 
neceſſarily paſs, before he could go to Gien. Mon- 
ſieur px NAvAILLES propos'd to throw the Infant 
into a wood which border'd on the defile : Mon- 
ſieur dx TurenNe rejected the propoſition, as well 
knowing that the Enemy, who were ſuperior in 
ſtrength, would have beat them out of it, and that 
. in the diſorder to which they ſhould be reduced, he 
ſhould be obliged to retire to Gien only with the 
Cavalry. The courſe which he took, was to place 
all his troops in a Line, and remove them five or 
fix hundred paces from the defile, The Prince be- 
lieving that he retired in good earneſt, cauſed four- 
teen qu adrons to paſs the de file, who were to be 
follow'd by the whole Army: then Monſieur pz 
 TuRENNE turning upon them with all his troops, 
charg*d and broke thoſe ſquadrons, and made them 
repaſs the defile with incredible diforder. The Prince 
ſeeing him in this poſture, believed the paſſage of 
the defile to be impracticable, as it really was; and 
the reſt of the day was ſpent only in cannonading 
one another. Monſieur px TVURENNE receiving an 
additional ſtrength from the remains of Monſieur 
D? HocquincourT' s Army, and fome other freſh 
2 retired in the evening to Gien, where he re- 
ceived the ſincere applauſes which are given by a, 
Court, that is not yet REY heartened after the 
danger it has been in. 
A particular detail of his Services, would make 
the Character become languid; and therefore one 
inſtance ſhall ſerve for all. He found the Court ſo 
much abandon*d, that no City would receive it: 
the Parliaments had declared againſt it z and the 
people, prepoſſeſsd with a falſe opinion of the pub- 
lick good, blindly followed their Declarations. The 
Duke of OrLEans was at the head of the Parlia- 
ments; the Prince at that of the Troops: Furx- 
GEE 1 SALDAGNE 
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SALDAGNE was advanced as far as Chauny with 
twenty thouſand men; and the Duke pz Lorraine 
was not far diſtant from him. Such was the condi- 
tion of this unhappy Court, when Monſieur pz 
TuRENNE, after ſome ſieges and battles, an ac- 
count of which I leave to the Hiſtorians, brought 
it back againſt its will to Paris; where the King was 
no ſooner come, but his reſtoration in the Capital, 
made his authority to be acknowledged all over the 
Kingdom. The ſafety of the King being ſufficiently 
confirmed within; Monſieur px TurxznNne-made 
his power to be felt without, and reduc'd Spain to 
ſue for a Peace, which was her preſervation ; ſhe 
not being able to continue a war, which muſt have 
prov*d her ruin. 

From the Exploits of Monſieur Page let us 
return to a more particular obſervation of his Con- 
duct, his Accompliſhments, and his Genius. When 
he had good ſucceſs, he puſh'd the advantages as 
far as they could well be carried : when he had bad | 
ſucceſs, he found out all the remedies that could be 
found out by any one. He always preferr'd ſoli- 

dity to a blaze; was always leſs affected with the 
glory that accrued to his great actions, than with 
the advantage which the State reaped from them. 
The good ſucceſs of Affairs was what he had moſt 
at heart: he was known to bear with the ill offices 
of thoſe that envied him, the wrongs of his enemies, 
the diſcontents of thoſe whom he ſerved, in order 
to perform. real ſervice. Being modeft in the moſt 
glorious exploits he ever did, he made the Miniſters 
imperious with him, through the advantage they 

drew from what he had «dg Severe to himſelf, he 
reckon'd all his misfortunes as errors; indulgent to 
ſuch as made a ſlip, he made their miſtakes to pe 
for misfortunes. 

It ſeems, he attributed too little to Fortune, as 
$0 the ſucceſs of Events; and being willing to con- 
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yince him by his own example, of the power that 
it has on certain occaſions, one ſaid to him, That 
he had perhaps never behaved himſelf better than at 
Mariandal and Rhetel; and that he had loſt thoſe two 
battles, by having had ill fortune. © Tam well enough 
« ſatisfied with my ſelf (anſber d he) in the Action; 
« but if I ſhould do juſtice on my ſelf ſomewhat 
« ſeverely, I would ſay that the affair of Mariandal 
« happen'd, for having yielded unſeaſonably to the 
c jmportunity of the Germans, who demanded 
«© Winter- quarters; and that that of Rhetel fell out, 
« by having truſted too much to the Governor's Let- 
* ter, who promiſed to hold out four days, that 
« very day he ſurrender'd :** and he added, hen 
a man boaſts that he has been guilty of no errors in 
war, he convinces me that he has not made war long. 
He always remembred the importunity of Roſen, 
in begging Winter-quarters, and his too eaſy com- 
pliance in granting it. This reflection made him 
alter his conduct with regard to the Officers; he 
continued his wonted good treatment of them, but 
he would never after ſuffer himſelf to be over- ruled 
by them in the ſervice. 

The firſt difficulty he got rid of, was that of the 
diſputes that happen'd in the Infantry: this old cu- 
ſtom, founded upon an appearance of honour, was 
a ſort of right which all the corps were refolved to 
maintain : the oppoſition was great, but the Gene- 
ral gain'd his point, and PuyszGuR, the moſt in- 
telligent, and the greateſt ſtickler for rank among 
the Officers; PuysEGuR, I ſay, who was an enemy 


to all Generals whom he did not govern, was ob- 


liged to ſell his Regiment, and retire to his own 
houſe, with his troubleſome e ordinary 
roll of Officers in detachments, their rank in the 


order of Battle, were no longer obſerved. This 


was ſeen at the Battle of Dunkirk, where Monſieur 
DE TURENNE pitch'd upon the Marquis dz CREqQu1 
7” 9A 4 ra 


N 2 » 


"ne «4 was not ſure to obtam 3 he did by him- 
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to command the wing oppoſite to the Prince, without 
any regard to the priority of the Lieutenant-Generals. 

After having changed thoſe old Cuſtoms, he 
changed, to ſpeak ſo, the Genius of Nations; he 
made Foreigners take up an Activity which was 


not natural to them; he made the French throw 


off that Lightneſs and Impatience which had been 
always natural to that Nation; he made them 


bear fatigue without murmuring 3 he made Cour- 


tiers who ſerv'd in the Army, forget the Court, as 


if there had been no other Trade but that of War, 


This was the Conduct of Monſieur pz TVRENNE, 
with regard to the Officers; let us fee what was 
his Behaviour towards Cardinal MAZ ARIN. 

At the time when the Cardinal was the moſt 
unfortunate; when his Friends ſought pretexts to 
deſert him, and his Enemies occaſions to ruin 
him, Monſieur pz TuRENNBE paid him the fame 


. deference, the ſame reſpe& he had done when 


Fortune fmil'd moſt upon him. When his Emi- 
nency had recovered his Power, and reigned ra- 
ther than governed, he obſerved greater ſtate to- 
wards him than he had done in his misfortunes, 


He was the firſt who ventur'd to make his court to 


the King ; all the perſons of note making their 
applications entirely to the Cardinal. He ſollicited 


for no Favours, and the Advantages he obtain'd, 


appear d to be the effects of his Services to the 


State, without any dependance upon the Miniſtry. 


Never were the Virtues of private Perſons ſo well 
united with the Qualities of Heroes, as in the perſon 
of Monſieur pz TURENNE. He was eaſy of Accels, 
delicate in Converſation, and faithful in Friendſhip. 
He was accuſed of not having uſed his intereſt 
enough at Court for his Friends; but he did not 
make advantage of that intereſt even in his own 
behalf: a ſecret Pride hindering him from asking 


ſelf 
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ſelf all the kind and obliging things he could do. 
There is nothing more common than to think our 
Friends have more intereſt than they really have, 
and that we are entitled to more than is our due. 
Monſieur pt TurRENNE was not incapable of 
loving; his Virtue was not of that rough and dry 
kind, which is not ſweetned by any tender Senti- 
ment. He lov'd more than he thought he did, 
hiding as much as poſſible, a Paſſion which others 
might eaſily diſcover. wed» 5 l 
f 1 are a ſort of failings in Society, 
Monſieur pe TVR ENNE had two, which but few 
people are charged with; a too great Diſintereſted- 
neſs, when a ſpirit of Intereſt reign'd univerſally; 
and too pure a Probity, when Corruption generally 
prevail d. ti rt be Cie 3 2 
His changing his Religion, touch'd all the Pro- 
teſtants very ſenſibly: they who knew him, did 
not attribute it either to Ambition or Intereſt. He 
ever loy'd to talk of Religion, particularly with my 
Lord p*AvuBicny, and was wont to ſay, That tbe 
Doctrine of the Reformed was ſoundeſt, but that they 
ought not to have ſeparated from the Roman-Catholicks, 
in order to engage them to embrace their Religion inſen- 
ſibly. When one owns, he was in the wrong to ſepa- 
« rate from a Church, replied my Lord p' Auprcny, 
<« one is in a fair way to return to it again; and if I 
% ſurvive Madam pz TURENNE, I ſhall fee you in 
« ours.” Monſieur px TURENNE ſmiPd ; but that 
ſmile did not ſufficiently diſcover, whether he laugh'd 
at my Lord p*AvuBi6Nny's prediction, or approved 
it. In both Religions, he always acted for the belt : 
when he was a Huguenot, he did nothing contra 
to the intereſt of the Catholicks ; and when he be- 
came a Convert, he had no zeal that was prejudi- 
2 to the ſafety of the Huguenots. Conſidering the 
dieference the King had for his great ſenſe, tis likely 
enough he would have complied with it; and that 


a. | 
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the Reformed Miniſters ſhould have no reaſon to 
complain of their ruin, nor the Catholick Clergy 
to repent of their zeal. | 

They who followed him in his laſt Campaigns, 
fay that his Valour was more quick and lively than 
in the preceding ones; that he was more adven- 
turous in undertaking and engaging than formerly. 
A Cannon-Ball put an end to ſo glorious a Life *, a 
defirable Death (fince we muſt die) to fo great a 
Man, His loſs was lamented by all the French, 
and regretted by all indifferent People; his Perſon 
was praiſed by his Enemies, and his Virtue admired 
by all the World. The King, whom he had ſerved 
ſo well, would needs have him interr'd at St. Denis 
among the Kings his predeceſſors, as thinking he 
was as much obliged to him who had preſerved his 
Kingdom, as thoſe who left it to him. 


s The 17 of Fuly 1675. 
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A PARALLEL 


BETWEEN THE 


PRINCE OF CONDE. 


AND 


M. DE rURENNE 


As 70 what relates fo War. 


OV will find in the Prince of Cox pE ſtrength 

of Genius, heighth of Courage, a quick, di- 
ſtinct, and ready Judgment. Monſieur px Tu- 
RENNE has the advantages of cool Blood, great 
Capacity, long Experience, and confirmed Valour. 

The former is never at a loſs in Council, never 
irreſolute in his Deſigns, nor embaraſs'd in his Or- 
ders, always taking his meaſures better than any man 
in the World : the latter forms a Plan of his con- 
duct in the War, diſpoſes every thing to the beſt ad- 
vantage, and manages them wich a dexterity al 
removed from Slowneſs and Precipitation. 

The Activity of the former, carries him farther 
than is neceſſary, to the end he may not omit any 
thing that may be of uſe : the latter is as active as 
he ought to be, forgets nothing that is of uſe, and 
does nothing that is ſuperfluous ; being maſter of 
Fatigue and Reſt, endeavours to ruin the enemy's 
army, and ſtudies the preſervation of his own. = 
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The Prince is ſevere in Command, is equall 
fear'd and eſteem d: Monſieur pz Tunzxvg 18 
mote indulgent, and obey'd not ſo much from the 
Authority he takes, as from the Veneration that the 

ſoldiers have for him. 

- The Prince is more agreeable to thoſe who know 
how to pleaſe him, and more vexatious to thoſe 
who diſpleaſe him; more ſevere when perſons fail 
of their Duty, and more ſenſibly affected when they 
have done well. Monſieur px TURENNE, who 1s 
better compoſed, excuſes Faults by reckoning them 
Misfortunes, and often reduces the greateſt Merit to 
the ſimple praiſe of having done one's duty well : 
Satisfied with the ſervice that is done him, he is not 
always pleaſed with the value that people ſet upon 
themſelves; and improving with pleaſure the merit 

of the moſt ſubmiſſive, he looks with pag on 
thoſe induſtrious perſons who endeavour to gain a 
reputation under Em, and to be rh by the 
Miniſtry. 
Tie Prince animates himſelf with aer to great 
things, enjoys Glory without vanity, receives Flat- 
tery with diſdain; if he takes pleaſure in being 
praiſed, tis not the praiſe of his Actions, but the 
delicacy of the Praiſe that affects him agreeably. 
Monſieur px TURENNE goes naturally to great 

and ſmall things, according to the relation they 
have to his deſign: he is never elevated in good, never 

_ caſt down in bad fortune. 

No Precautions are ſufficient againſt the attacks 
of the former, his boldneſs and vigour rendring weak 
the ſtrongeſt enterprize that can be formed; the 
latter extricates himſelf out of all danger, and finds 
means to preſerve himſelf when his ruin ſeems to be 

unavoidable. 
Whatever Troops you give to the Pri nce, old or 
new, known or unknown, he has ever the ſame Bold- 
mow in battle: one would believe, that he knew ho] 
to 


. 
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to inſpire his own qualities into the whole Army; 
his Valour, his Ability, his Action, ſeem to him to 
anſwer for that of others. If Monſieur DER Tur tnne” 
has many Troops whom he cannot truſt, he ſtudies 
his own ſafety 3 if he has but a few good ones whom 
he can confide in, he undertakes what appears tb be 
impoſſible, as a thing eaſy to be done. | 
How great ſoever may be the Prince's eagerneſs 
for fighting, Monſieur px TuREnNE will fight more 
battles than he, becauſe he takes better meaſures to 
bring the enemy to an engagement: but in the time 
of action he does not ſo well take thoſe unforeſeen. 
opportunities which produce an abſolute Victory, 
and this is the reaſon why his Advantages are not 
compleat. When the matter is diſputed, the Plan 
of his War comes freſh into his mind, and he com- 
mits what he ſees doubtful and difficult to a more 
| ſecure Conduct. The Prince. has a greater Preſence 
of Mind, and is more briſk in Action; he ſets every 
thing right himſelf, recovers his Diſorders, and puſhes 
on his Advantages. He makes all the uſe of the 
Troops that any one can make of them; he expoſes 
himſelf to the utmoſt danger, and ſeems reſolv'd 
either. to overcome, or not. to ſurvive his defeat. 
He thinks it not enough that he is not worſted, but 
reckons it a diſgrace to him not to overcome. | 
Monſieur pz TuREnNE prefers the publick Good 
to every thing elſe 3 he bears with the Murmurs of 
the envious, the ill Offices of his enemies, and the 
 Diſlike of thoſe whom he ſerves, that he may thereby 
do real ſervice. The Prince has more regard for 
the Orders of the Court ; but when a favourable 
opportunity offers itſelf, then he hearkens to nothing 
but his Valour, and thinks he is anſwerable for his 
Actions only to his Glory. + DOR a gr 
I) he Prince arrives at the higheſt pitch of glory by 
his victories, and never falls under diſcredit upon the 
account of his misfortunes ; which may perhaps be 
; | OT a 
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a prejudice to the Publick, but never can be ſuch 
to his Reputation. The Reputation of Monſieur 
DE TuRENNE is always inſeparable from the pub- 
lick welfare. His Actions are not diſtinguiſhed by 
any ſingularity, becauſe they are always equal, and 
of a piece: his whole Conduct has leſs luſtre to 
beget the applauſes of the Populace, than ſolidity 


to employ the Reflections of the Judicious. All that 


Monſieur pe TVR ENNE ſays, writes, or does, has 
ſomething in it too ſecret to be div'd into by any 


but ſuch as have a good ſhare of penetration; peo- 


ple loſe a great deal by not underſtanding him 
diſtinctly enough, and he loſes no leſs by not ex- 
plaining himſelf ſufficiently to others. Nature has 
beſtowed on him as much Senſe, Capacity, and 


merit, as on any man living; and has denied him 


that fire of Genius, that openneſs and freedom of 
Mind, which makes it appear bright and agreeable; 
He muſt be deſtroy'd, before we can know his 
value; and it will coſt him his Life, before he has 
compleat juſtice done to his Reputation. 

The Prince's Virtue is as bright as it is powerful; 
it is fatal to his enemies, who feel the effects of it, 
and comfortable to thoſe who reap the advantages 
of it: but, to tell the truth, it has not ſo much 
coherence and conſiſtency as that of Monſieur 


DE TurENNE ; which made me ſay a long time 


ago, that the one was fitteſt to bring Actions to a 
glorious iſſue, and the other to put an advantageous 
period to a war. In the courſe of an affair, the 
Prince's Conduct is ſpoke of with moſt advantage; 
but when the Affair is over, the fruits of what 
Monſieur px TURENNE hath done are of a longer 
duration. . b 

\ I ſhall add this one difference more: Monſieur 
DE TURENNE 1s fitteſt to ſerve a King, who will 


truſt him with his Army ; the Prince to command 


A 
A | 


his own, and get reputation by his own means. 


nne 


LET. FT. 
TO THE 
MARQUIS OF SAISSAC, 


In the name of the DUTCHESS of 
| MAZARIN. 


JF Muſt begin = Letter with thanks, and tell 
you in few words, that I am extremely obliged 
to you for- the care you take of my intereſts. 
This well deſerves that I ſhould frankly declare to 
you my real Sentiments about my return, They 
are the ſame that I have always had; and that is, that 
I muſt firſt pay my debts e' er I can have the liberty 
of departing from England. Theſe are my inten- 
tions as to my Return. If you had had the cu- 
rioſity to know the ſtate of my Affairs, I ſhould 
have told you that it was never worſe than it is at 
preſent. I continue to live by borrowing ; but the 
greateſt evil is, that I know not how to borrow 
any more. I am well fatisfied that it is not owing 
to the want of your Endeavours, that I am not 
relieved. It was not. poſſible for you to do more 
than you have done ; you leave an Obligation upon 
me, without my reaping any Benefit from it. 
- 1 | Monſieur 
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_ Monſieur Mazarin's Advocate wants good 
Reaſons 3 but he makes amends for the weakneſs 
of his reaſoning, by the good Turn he gives it. It 
muſt be own*d, he is very nice at Raillery. Our 


common Friend, Monſieur pz ST. EvxtMonD, 


z ſo in love with Ridicule, that he is even pleas'd 
with that Gentleman's Ridicule upon him. He ſays, 


He knows not whether the Advocate had greater 
pleafure in beſtowing, than he had in receiving it, it 


being ſo very ingeniouſly turned. All the Satyr that 


any one employs, were it even againſt himſelf, is 
_ pleaſing to him; a noble Temper, which has been 
| = up in 1ts purity for theſe eighty Years ! 

F return at the end of my Letter, to the Com- 
plements I made you at the beginning of it. I in- 
treat you to believe,. that I ſhall be ſenſible of your 
Friendſhip all my life, and grateful for the kind 
Offices you have done me. 


E . L T 


DUTCHESS OF MAZ ARIN. 


A commanded me to write to the Marquis 
DE SAISSAC, which I have accordingly done: 


you commanded me to write like a Normand ; 
and I have acquitted myſelf ſo well in this, that I 


defy Monſieur pz Saiss8ac to know whether you 


Prais'd him for his diligence, or complain'd that 


i pili Þ 
N. Erard, in his pleading on behalf of the Duke, againſt 


the Dutchiſs of Mazarin. 
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he has contented himſelf with uſing fruitleſs en- 
deavours to ſerve you, where you might have 
expected real effects of his Promiſes. A thouſand 
Complements, if you pleaſe, to the Duke of 
ST. ALBANS. My little Conſort is finiſhed : if he 
thinks it worthy of his Cloſer, I ſhall get it copied 
for him; I mean at his expence. I am the firſt 
Author in Proſe, Verſe, and Muſick, who ruins 
himſelf in Copiſts. My Works muſt needs be very 
little worth, | | 
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On behalf of the Duke of MAZ ARIN 
a4gainſt the Dutcheſs his Wife, 
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THE PREFACE:, 
1 T is not decent io pry into the ſecrets of Families; 


much leſs to expoſe to the Publick ſuch things as 
paſs between a Husband and a Wife: but fince the 


1 This Preface was not written by M. de St. Evvemond; but he 
having reviſed it, and beſides it contdinin ſeveral curious Particu- 
lars, we thought it proper to inſert it here. See what has bety 
laid of it in the Life of M. de St. Evrernond under the year 168g. 
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Duke of Mazarin has thought fit to open em to the 
great Council, and Monſieur ERarxD, bis Advo- 
cate, to put them into print; it was not fair that the 
World fhou'd bear but one fide: and the Anſwer to 
the Pleading falling into my hands, I thought my 
felf bound to publiſh it, that the world might paſs 
their judgment upon the whole, I hope, that after 
a thorough examination of the matter, Madam Ma- 
ZARIN Will by common conſent be found worthy of a 


better fate, and another fort of Husband. 

F the Duke had proceeded no farther, than Cold- 
meſs,  Reſervedneſi, or Rigour z the Dutcheſs bad 
yu lamented her misfortune in ſecret, in hopes at 

ngth by the conſtancy of her ſufferings, and the 
feveetneſs of her compliance, to reclaim bim: but when 
be came th that degree of exceſs, which took away all 
der repoſe 3 and to ſuch a rate of Profuſion, as 
muſt abſolutely ruine ber Family; ſhe had retourſe 
to thoſe methods, that might preſerve her Eſtate, and 

Liberty. © 9 1 
The Relations treated, the Directors uſed their 
endeavours, the King -interpos'd his authority; but 
nothing could either perſuade or prevail upon Monſieur 
Magarin.” Muſt a Wife be eternally enſlav'd to 
the Caprices, Enthuſiaſms, and falſe Revelations of 

ber Hushand?  ' © 8 

This is what Monſieur ER ARD has maintain d 
with as many Invectives, as Calumnies. Theſe few 
paſſages taken out of his Pleading, may ſerve to 
ſhew the violent temper of the Advocate, | 


 - Matters:are come to that paſs in England, that *tis 


no longer lawful for a Catholick, a Frenchman, nor 
for an honeſt man to ſtay in London. 1 

If Madam MAZ ARIN, adds he, had any affec- 
tion for King James and his Queen, or any Grati- 
tude for their Bounties; or indeed but that ſenſe of 
Honour and Religion, which ſhe ought N r 
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learn'd by being near their Perſons ; could ſhe ſee, 


without horrour, the Uſurper of their Kingdoms, 
and the Enemy of our Faith, eſtabliſh his Tyranny 
upon the wrack of their lawful Throne, and the 
ruin of the true Religion ? | 

In another Place: | 

Unleſs ſome ſplendid fit of Zeal made Madam 
MAZARIN covetous of a glorious Palm; and gave 
her a holy Ambition of being ſacrificed by that 
barbarous Nation: : <= 

Bur after all, how can the names of the King and 
Queen of England, be made uſe of to excuſe the 
elopement and abſence of Madam Mazarin....s 


© now that ſhe offers the ſame incenſe to the Prince 


of Ox AN OE, ſhe offer'd to them ; but with as much 
baſeneſs and unworthineſs, as it was honour to her, 


| to pay that reſpect which ſhe ow'd to them. 


And at the end of his Pleading. 
What excuſe can Madam Mazaxrin now have? 


Is the Prince of ORANGE her Kinſman? Are all 


theſe Gameſters, Libertines, Presbyterians, Epiſco- 
palians, Quakers ; in a word, are all this rabble of 


all Religions, except the true one, which reſort to 
her houſe, her Relations? 


| To cite all the injurious things, that be ſays of 


| Madam MAazaRIN, and the Engliſh Nation, would 


require our tranſcribing the whole Pleading: + 

Monſieur MAZARIN can't deny, but that he has 
given occaſion for a lawful ſeparation. But he boaſts 
that he has forgot nothing that might procure a Re- 


union; and tis certain that he ſent Articles to that 


purpoſe: The firſt of them, upon which, almoſt all the 
reſt depend, was thisz ; F 
Nothing by condition, but all by way of friendſhip. 
In thoſe difficulties, that will undoubtedly ariſe, 
2 clear ſtating of matters muſt immediately follow. 
Jo imitate the beſt Qconomy in the Kingdom, 


and by that model to form outs, 
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Never to give the publick an account of our do- 


meſtick Affairs: much leſs to let the curious into 
our greateſt ſecrets; but to tell em in few words, 


that our reconciliation was happily effected. 


 Monfieur MAzZARIN not being contented to have 


laid down Rules for the conduct of Hushand and Wife, 


would needs make regulations thro* his whole eſtate, 


without regard to the juriſdiction of the Biſhops, or 


the authority of Governours. He begins with eccleſi- 
aſtical Affairs, which in reaſon ought to go before the 
civil. Theſe Articles being printed, I ſhall mention 
'em only in general. | 

He enjoins good order in Fraternities ; where, 
as he ſays, abundance of abuſes are crept in. 

He preſcribes to the Curates their duty in their 


parochial Maſſes, eſpecially in the publication of 


Holidays, and the Banns of Matrimony : Veſpers 


and Complines are not forgotten; he touches lightly 
upon the Sermon. | 


From thence proceeding to ſome rules for Laymen; 


be orders an Apothecary, or his man, who carries 
a Clyſter, to be decently habited ; and the Patient 
ready to receive it, to turn himſelf with all poſſible 
modeſty. _ | 

He forbids Women to milk Cows, or ſpin with 
a Wheel ; becauſe of a certain exerciſe of the Fin- 


gers, and a motion of the Foot, which may give 


them looſe Ideas. | | 
He requires great innocence of the Women, who 
keep Sheep; and more of the Men, who keep Goats. 
For the Herdſmen, as well thoſe who keep Bulls, 
as thoſe who bring their Cows to them, they muſt 
turn their eyes another way at the time of leaping ; 
and afterwards come to payment according to a 
rate at which he had tax'd it, 7 | 
Having avaſt extent of Land in divers Provinces, 


be takes his Progreſſes to ſee his orders put in execution; 


which being univerſally ill receiv d, be purchaſes obe- 


dience 
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M. DE ST. EVREMOND. a7 
dience to them very dear. The train of his Fraterni- 
ties, the equipage of his Saints errant, half eccleſiaſticks 


half ſecular, wou'd make a pretty large Caravan in 


Aa; and this is not the leaſt magnificent way that 
he has taken to ruin himſelf. This would be ſufficient 
to juſtify the ſeparation of Madam MAZARIN : how- 
ever, let us bear her Advocate. | 


EEE eee PRES: HAITI 
AN 


ANSWER 


PLEADING 


M. ERARD, &. 


NIS a certain truth, Gentlemen, that Impu- 

_ dence 1s not acquired at once. *Tis by de- 
grees that men arrive at the aſſurance of telling, 
and maintaining great Lyes. Truth has no oc- 
caſion for Inſtructions, or Exerciſe. It may be ſaid 
to be born with us; and we muſt do violence to 
nature, to ſhake off our Veracity. Judge then, Gen- 
tlemen, how much Art, Study, and Practice, muſt 
have concurr'd to give Monſieur Exarp the per- 
fection of his Talent. What perverſions of Truth, 
what Suppoſitions, what Forgeries of fact were ne- 
ceſlary to form the capacity of ſo great a man! 


Concerning this Anſwer, ſee the Life of M. de St, Evremond 


under the year 1689. 
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9 \ To fay, the Duke of Nevers accompanied his 

il Siſter to the end of the firſt ſtage ; which is falſe : | 
= That Madam Mazarin carried rich moveables, | 


and abundance of plate ; who never had abroad, 
either Goods, Plate or Jewels, except one Neck- 
lace, which ſhe uſually wore in France : That ſhe 
reſided in the territories of the King of Spain, thro? 
which ſhe only travell'd in the time of a profound 
peace, as her road led her: That ſhe ſcandaliz'd all 
the Convents, where ſhe has been; tho? we are 
witneſſes how much ſhe was belov*d and honour'd 
by the Abbeſſes of Chelles and the Lis, and of 
all the Superiours of the religious houſes where 
ſhe lived: That her Penſion in England was gi- 
ven her in conſequence of a debt due to the Car- 
dinal ; a debt which the two Kings always laughed 
at as chimerical, and ridiculous: To invent a hun- 
dred things of this nature, to diſguiſe, feign and 
ſuppoſe, have been as it were, the ſteps, by which 
Monſieur Ex ARD has mounted to the aſſurance of 
his Encomium upon the Duke, and the impudence 
of his Calumnies againſt the Dutcheſs of MAZ ARIN. 
If all theſe Praiſes, all theſe Reproaches, be not 
the Creatures of your own Brain, tell us, Monſieur 
ERAR D, who cou'd inform you of the Virtues of 
_ Monſieur Mazarin? Had you theſe fine Notions 
of him, from the Court, from the Provinces, or 
from the Villages? Who has informed you of the 
ill Qualities of Madam Mazazin? Did your in- 
formation come from Paris, from Rome, from Ve- 
nice, or from London? I can give you a more faith- 
ful andexact account of them both ; and to hinder 
you from falling any more into error, in charity I 
will tell you, that Monſieur Maza rin makes him- 
ſelf contemptible every where, as well where he is 
not, as where he is; and that Madam MazaRin 
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z as generally eſteemed, wherever ſhe is, or has 


But 
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But in what Country did you live, or in what 
obſcure hole did you ſpend your days, that you 
are ignorant how this Match with Monſieur MAZ A- 
RIN was brought about? Cardinal MAZ ARIN, at the 
beginning of his Illneſs, was inquiſitive into the Me- 
rit of our Courtiers, in order to find one worthy of 
his lovely Niece, and capable to maintain the Ho- 
nour of his Name. As he had yet ſome remains of 
Vigour, he found no difficulty in reſiſting Virtue 
without Wealth; but his Diſtemper increaſing daily, 
and his Judgment impairing with his Strength, he 
cou'd not withſtand the falſe Report of the Riches of 
Monſieur MAZ AkIN. e 
This, Monſieur Ex ARD, this was that noble and 
glorious Choice of the Cardinal; a Choice, to ſpeak 
ſeriouſly, that almoſt ruin'd his Reputation, nor- 
withſtanding all the merit of his paſt life. By it 
he loſt the Reſpect of the Courtiers, the moſt Cau- 
tious could not forbear their Railleries ; and ſome 


foreign Miniſters wrote to their Maſters, that they 


ought no longer to make any account of his Emi- 


nency, after the ridiculous Match he had made. 


hat Averſion ſoever you may have for Truth, 

for once do yourſelf the violence to hear that which 
I have to ſay of Monſieur MAZ ARIx. You cannot 
have a greater Averſion againſt Truth, than I have 
againſt Lyes; yet I have been forc'd to hear all 
thoſe you have ſaid of Madam Mazarin, with as 
much villany as impudence, | | 

Upon the death of the Cardinal, the Courtiers 


(who did not yet underſtand the niceneſs of the 


King's taſte) were afraid that Monſieur Mazarin 


_ ſhould inherit as well the Favour as the Eſtate and 


Name of his Eminence. Monſieur pe TuRENNE, 
was heard to ſay, That if he ſhould ſee ſuch an. 
5 indignity, he would leave France with the ſame 


„ eaſe that he had | heretofore done, when he went: 


into the ſervice of the Prince of Conpz'?” The 
B 4 M.areſ⸗ 
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Mareſchal pz ViLLERQY, who, having been his 
Majeſty's Governour, ought to haye been better ac- 
quainted with his diſcernment, was not without his 
apprehenſions, ' The Mareſchal pz CLExEMBAUT, 
who had ſignaliz'd himſelf in ridiculing this Match, 
was alarm'd : but Monſieur MAZ ARIN, who was 
more in their Intereſts than his own, ſtaid only long 
enough at Court to decry himſelf, and to give the 
King that judicious contempt of his Perſon, which 
Nevertheleſs, they were not yet abſolutely rid of 
their fears: they were afraid, that the Mareſchal 
DE LA MEILLERAYE, Who in his time had alwa 
held the firſt Poſt in War, ſhou'd by his example 
rouze the Ambition of his Son to make himſelf the 
moſt conſiderable perſon. Monſieur Mazarin 
was too good a man to ſuffer the world to conti- 
nue in that miſtake. He bid farewel to War, as 
he had done to Court ; and you will grant me, 
Gentlemen, that twas none of the unwiſeſt Actions 
of his life. bs 
He had yet but too much left to make himſelf 
conſiderable ; his Places, Governments, and Riches, 
in which he out- did all the Subjects of Europe, pro- 
cur'd him reſpect enough: but like a Philoſopher, 
he ſhook off all theſe things, as Superfluities ; or, 
like a Chriſtian, as Vanities that might endanger his 
Salvation, However it were, he left himſeif nothing 
of thoſe great Honours and Incomes which are ſo 
8 in the opinion of men. Of a thouſand 


his Majeſty has retain'd ever ſince. . 


Rarities which had been heap'd up by Wealth, and 


Curioſity; of an infinite number of Pictures, Sta- 
tues, and Tapeſteries.; there was nothing but was 
either ſold, or disfigur'd: of all his Places, he did 
not keep one ; of all his Governments, he kept only 
that, of Alſace, where he knew he ſhould not be 
ſuffer*d to command. In ſhort, Gentlemen, I am 
aſham's to name the poor Remains of twenty mil- 
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lions 3, that Madam MAZ ARIN brought him; and 
the only reaſon he gave was, that he could not in 
conſcience keep ill-gotten Wealth. It was not #1 
gotten, Gentlemen, in truth it was not: the De- 
tence of the Crown againſt ſo many Forces within, 
and fo great a Power without, was the purchaſe of 
it, which the Juſtice and Liberality of the King 
confirm'd; but theſe advantages have been as ill 
bequeath'd, as they have been kept. The Memory 
of the Cardinal is anſwerable for the bad choice he 
made of Monſieur MAZ ARIN, and Monſieur Ma- 
ZARIN for the ill uſe he made of that vaſt Wealth. 

Let us ſpare Madam Mazaxrin the pain of hear- 
ing a farther detail of this ſquandring away of her 


= Fortune: let us ſpare Monſieur Mazarin the 


ſhameful remembrance of the manner of his ſquan- 
dring it. A hard fate for Madam Mazarin to 
have her Wealth ſquandred ; a harder to bear conti- 
nually the ſight of the Squanderer ! Thus did Ma- 
dam Mazarin ſpend her unhappy days. She ex- 
pected the Reſt of the Night, which is allow'd to the 
moſt Unfortunate to ſuſpend the ſenſe of their ſuf- 
ferings; but this relief was denied her. No ſooner 
were her fair Eyes clos'd, but Monſieur MAZ ARIN, 
(who had the Devil always preſent in his black Ima- 
gination) this amiable Huſband, wakes his beft- 
beloved, to make her partaker...... you will ne- 
ver be able to gueſs of what, Gentlemen ; to make 
her partaker of his nocturnal Viſions. Flambeaus 
are lighted, and ſearch is made every where; but 
no Spectre does Madam MAZ ARIN find, except 

that which lay by her in the bed. IIis Majeſty was 
treated more obligingly, he was made the Confident 
of his Revelations, thoſe divine Lights which Mon- 
ſieur Mazarin's uſual commerce with Heaven 
afforded him. The world has been fully inform*d 
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of his Revelations; and ſince the Advocate has ſer 
ſuch a value upon that Devotion, which has merited 
him that Grace, I beg your Patience, Gentlemen, 
to hear ſome of the Effects of it; they are ſingular, 
and worth your attention, | * 

During the time that Monſieur Maz ARIN cour- 
ted Mademoiſelle HorTENSIA, he gave a Note for 
50000 Crowns to the Biſhop of Frejus 4 ; upon con- 
dition that he ſhou'd promote the Match, which 
with reaſon he ſollicited ſo hotly. The Match was 


made, and the Biſhop had a great hand: in it. But 


it being neither eaſy nor honourable for a Prelate to 
exact the payment of ſuch a Note, he return'd it to 
Monſieur Mazaxin, truſting rather to his Word, 
than his Note. Some time after this piece of gene- 
roſity, the Biſhop had occaſion for Money to ſettle 
his Nephews, and demanded it of Monſieur MAZ A- 
RIN, Who doing violence to his Good-nature, re- 
fus*d to pay it; being inform'd by his Director, 
that *twould have been a more criminal Simony in 
him to purchaſe the Sacrament of Marriage, than 
in a Biſhop to purchaſe his Biſhoprick. | 
See, Gentlemen, the nice tender Conſcience of 
Monſieur MAZZARIN: the Biſhop, notwithſtand- 
ing his holy Character, wou'd have taken the Mo- 
ney, and never boggled at the Simony ; Monſieur 
Mazarin, a meer Layman, makes a ſcruple of 
paying it, and ality pays it not! - - 
Here 1s another Inſtance, that will confirm the 
ood opinion people have of his Piety. Monſieur 
Ma ZARIN had a Law-Suit of great importance. 
An Agreement very much to his advantage was 
offer'd him: he anſwer*d thoſe that propos'd it to 
him, That our Saviour came not to bring Peace into 
the world; © that Controverſies, Diſputes, and Law- 
Sits, were of divine Right, but Compoſitions of hu- 
| | mane 


4 Zongi Ondedei, Biſhop of Frejus, Cardinal Mazavin's Creature. 
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mane Invention: that God had appointed Fudges, but 
never thought of Arbitrators ; and that therefore be 
was reſold to go to Law all his life, and never come 
to an Arbitration: a Promiſe that he has piouſly 
kept, and will keep to his laſt breath, 

Modeſty forbids me, Gentlemen, to open to you 
the occaſion of his Journey into Dauphine, to con- 
ſult the Biſhop of Grenoble: I will only tell you, 
'that a Caſe of Conſcience ſo extraordinary, a Scru- 
ple ſo nice, ſo delicate, was never heard before. 

But the maſter- piece of Monſieur Mazarin's 
Devotion, was this: he caus'd one of Madam 
DE RIcHELIEU's Children to be brought up, with 
expreſs Prohibition to the Nurſe from ſuckling it on 
Fridays and Saturdays; that inſtead of Milk, it 
might ſuck in the holy Uſe of Faſting and Mortifi- 
cadlon. | 

This, Gentlemen, is the Devotion of Monſieur 
Mazarin, which his Advocate has not been 
aſham'd to extol ; a Devotion that ſerves to con- 
firm our Refugees in their belief: but the Catho- 
licks as well as they laugh at ſo ridiculous a Piety 
and you, Gentlemen, whoſe Piety is ſolid, diſap- 
prove it no leſs than the Proteſtants themſelves, 

The firſt misfortune that can befall a man, is to 
be depriv'd of ſo much Senſe as is neceſſary to hu- 
mane Society ; the next, to be obliged to live with 
thoſe who want that Senſe. Theſe two Calamities 
appear to the full in that unhappy Marriage of 
Monſieur and Madam MAZ ARIN. Nature has ſet 
Monſieur MAz ARIN at ſuch a diſtance from Rea- 
ſon, that tis almoſt impoſſible he ſhould ever be 
reaſonable: the only excuſe that his Friends (if 
he has any) can make for his Conduct. Madam 
MAzARIN has (by her ill Fortune) been compelFd 
to live with Monſieur Mazarin. Joining the 
Living to the Dead is not a greater Cruelty, than 
linking Prudence ta its reverſe; yet, this torment 

| 8 Was 
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was Madam MAZ ARIN for five Years forced to en- 
dure: beſieged all day, alarm'd all night; fatigu'd 
with Journey upon Journey, Journeys contrived 
without any occaſion ; ſubject to extravagant and 
tyrannical Orders; ſeeing none but Spies, or Ene- 
mies; and, which 1s the worſt of all miſerable Cir- 


cumſtances, unhappy without conſolation. Any other 


Woman would have defended herſelf fromOppreſſion, 
by an open Reſiſtance: Madam MAz A RIN ſought 
only to eſcape from her misfortunes, and to find in 
the place of her birth (among her Relations) that 
Security and Repoſe which ſhe had loſt. | 

While ſhe was at Rome, ſhe was honoured by all 
that were illuſtrious and great there. Upon her re- 
turn to France, ſhe obtain'd of the King a Penſion 
for her ſubſiſtence, and an Officer of the Guards to 
conduct her ſafely out of the Kingdom, where ſhe 
neither could nor would ſtay. After ſo many trou- 
bles and diſquiets, ſhe fixed her retreat at Cham- 
bery ; where ſhe 8 three years with tranquillity 
in Study and Reflexion, at the end of which ſhe 
came by the permiſſion of his Majeſty into Eng- 
land. All the world knows the regard that King 
Charles and King James had for her: all the world 
knows the favours that ſhe received from them; 
favours beſtowed only on her Perſon, without any 
reſpect to the Cardinals debt. *Twas therefore to 
the meer Bounty of their Majeſties that ſhe owed her 
ſubſiſtence. For, her Huſband, as juſt and chari- 
table as devout, had procur'd the Penſion to be ta- 
ken away which the King of France gave her. 

How i 
Mazarin, you who talk of nothing but the Go- 
ſpel ! True Chriſtians render Good for Evil; you 
leave a Wife to ſtarve, who brought you a greater 
Fortune, than all the Queens of .Europe together 
brought to their Huſbands. True Chriſtians par- 
don the Injuries that are done them; you don't for- 
1 | give 


ittle do you act like a Chriſtian, Monſieur 
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give the Offences which you yourſelf. give. One 


Perſecution draws on another : by your Humour, 
which is ſharpened, and your Temper, which is ir- 
ritated by doing of evil ; you heighten Perſecution 
in proportion as you perſecute. Was it not enough 
to deprive Madam Mazarin of all manner of Sub- 
ſiſtence, during her life? muſt you ſeek out means 
to prevent her misfortunes coming to an end, when 
you ſhall no longer be in a capacity to enjoy 
them ? „ | | 
Don't think it is ſufficient, that your Advocate's 
mouth is perperually full of zhe auguſt and venera- 
ble name of Husband, the ſacred Bonds of Marriage, 
the Tie of civil Society : we have for us Monſieur 
MAZARIN againſt the Husband ; we have his vile 
ualities againſt theſe fine magnificent expreſ- 
Lacs Our firſt engagements are to Reaſon, Ju- 
ſtice, and Humanity ; and the quality of a Hus- 
band cannot diſpenſe with ſo natural an obligation. 
When a Husband becomes extravagant, unjuſt, or 
inhumane, from being a Husband, he turns Tyrant, 
and breaks the ſociety which he contracted with his 
Wife. In that caſe, a Separation is of right war- 
ranted : the Judges do not make it ; they only pub- 
liſh its validity by a ſolemn Declaration. Now that 
Monſieur MAZ ARIN is plentifully provided of all 
thoſe qualities, that make ſuch a js ting no one. 
can doubt. His Humour, his Proceedings, his Con- 
duct, all his Actions proye it. The difficulty wou'd 
be to find one that did not; and Monſieur ERA RD 


may ſee for it as much as he pleaſes, Gentlemen, 


he will never be able to find it. He'll tell us, that 
Monſieur Maz ARIN is devout: I own it; but his 
Devotion is ſuch as ſcandalizes all good men. He'll 
ſay, that he faſts, and mortifies himſelf: tis true; 
but the torment, that he puts others to, affords 
him more pleaſure, than his auſterity gives him 


pain. To refrain from miſchief, to abſtain from 


doing 
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doing evil, were an Abſtinence agreeable to God, 
and uſeful to men. But the Mortification Ber 
be too great for Monſieur Maz ARI N, and without 
an extraordinary grace from Heaven, he will never 
put it in practice. 5 25 
From his Religion, Monſieur Ex 4 rp will per- 
haps deſcend to his Morals, and tell us of his Libe- 
rality ; to which we ſhall oppoſe his Avarice in all ho- 
neſt things, and his Prodigality in things that are not 
allowable. To ſpeak properly, he gives nothing, but 
he throws away all: he takes from his Wife and 


Children, what he laviſhes upon ſtrangers. Virtues 
would change their nature in his hands, and become 


more criminal than Vices. Would to God, Gen- 
tlemen, we had as much occaſion for falſe Vices, as 
Monſieur ExarD has for ſham Virtues ! To our 
misfortune, we have but too many real ill qualities 
to alledge. Vexatious ſuits with his Neighbours ; 
irreconcileable hatreds with his Friends; tyrannical 
treatment of his Children; and perpetual perſecu- 
tion of his Wife, are the ſad and inconteſtable proofs 
of our allegations. | 

As for Monſieur Ex ax, after having rejected all 
Truth, as low, groſs, and unbecoming the delicacy 
of his Wit; after having exhauſted his copious 
imagination, in inventing, feigning, and giving falſe 
colours of Virtues to Vices, and the appearance of 
Vices to Virtues ; in fine, diſcouraged by the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of his artifices, he has recourſe to Laws extinct, 
whoſe authority he would revive. He flies to the 
old ridiculous Novel of JusTin1an ; a pretty re- 
fuge for ſo famous an Advocate | 

Let us ſee this terrible Law, Gentlemen, ſo formi- 
dable to humane ſociety ; this Novel, that takes 


from the politeſt people the ſweeteſt conſolation of 


life, by puniſhing a Commerce which is altogether 
reaſonable and innocent: 


if 


a 


| miſery, and the tyranny of her creditors ; what 
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Fa Woman eats with Men, without the permiſ- 


fon of ber Husband, ſbe forfeits ber Rights 3 ſhe can 


claim no benefit of her Marriage- Articles. 

By good fortune, this Novel is not in force in 
the Countries wherein we now live. If this good - 
Law had held its credit, every Wife in the Low-Coun- 
tries, France, and England, had forfeited her join- 
ture. I wonder that Monſieur ER ARD, to ſhew a 
greater knowledge of Antiquity, did not lead you 
from the time of JusTIN1An, to that of RomuLvus, 
when Husbands and Fathers uſed always upon 
their firſt coming home, to kiſs their Wives and 
Daughters, in order to diſcover by their breath, 
whether they had drank wine, or not; and if they 
had, they puniſhed them for thoſe faults, which 
wine might occaſion, altho* the faults were not 
really committed. 

I confeſs, that the Laws give a very great power 
to Husbands, but then there were no MAZ ARINS, 
when they were made : if there had, the whole au- 
thority had been lodged in the Woman. Reaſon 
taught the Antients to make juſt Laws, or ſuch at 
leaſt as were neceſſary for the government of their 
time : but yours, Gentlemen, loſes none of its rights 
by the regulations of antiquity z and it lies upon 
you, to judge decifively, and by your own under- 
ſtanding, of our intereſts. 


Husbands would be too happy, if Monſieur 
Ezarp's infatuation ſhou'd prevail: Wives too 


_ unhappy, if it had any influence over your judg- 


ments. To be a Husband, would be ſufficient to- 
excuſe all faults, juſtify all crimes, and commend 
all defects. To be a Wife, enough to ſuffer inno- 
cently, to be deſpiſed with merit, and decried with 


honour. Let Monſieur Maz ARIx ſpoil, waſte, and 


ruine all; he is maſter; he's the Husband: let Ma- 
dam Mazaxrin be left to neceſſity, abandon'd to 


right 
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right has ſhe to complain of Monſieur MAZ ARHfN, 


ſays his Advocate! ſhe's his Wife. A Cuſtom of 


the Greeks, a Law of the Romans, or ſome Novel 
of JUSTINIAN, are immediately brought in to ſup- 
port his declamation. Madam Mazaxrin eats with 
Men without leave from Monſieur MAZ ARIN; ſhe 
loſes her dower, and matrimonial rights: ſhe 
loſes all that ſhe can pretend to. Moderate your 
ſelf, Monſieur Exarp, cool a little. Otherwiſe I 
ſhall beſtow that Character upon you that Salus 
does on CATILINE Eloquentiæ ſatis, Sapientiæ 
parum : much Eloquence, and little Senſe. 
Let us come to the wonderful Revolution, which 
we can't think on without aſtoniſhment. Then it 
was, ſays Monſieur ER ARD, that Madam Maza- 
RIN ought to have left England; and thereupon 
he aggravates the ſhame of her ſtaying, after the 
Queen, to whom ſhe had the honour to belong, 
was. gone out of the Kingdom. : | 


No doubt but Madam pe BoviLLo, e 7 of | 


dam MAZZARIN would have waited on the Queen 
with pleaſure : but the ſecret of leaving her King 
dom was of ſuch importance, that it was not im- 
parted to any one; ſo that the Ladies were left of 
neceſſity in a trouble, which nothing but the pre- 
ſence of the new Prince could allay.\ Since that 
time, it has been impoſſible for Madam MAZ ARIN 
to leave a country, where ſhe has been in a manner 
block d up by her creditors; where really Monſieur 
Mazakin forces her to ſtay, having obliged her 
to contract unavoidable debts, which he will not 
pay. He demands with the authority of a Hus- 
band, ſo dear to his Advocate, that ſhe return to 
Paris; while he neceſſitates her abſence, and keeps 
up the Separation of which he complains. He pre- 
tends to deſire her Perſon, but in reality he covets 
only the Eſtate, that he may entirely ruin it. 
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I own the Parliament of England would have 
ſent away Madam Mazarin : but ſhe had no oc- 
caſion to beg the protection of the preſent King; 
his juſtice anticipated the favour which ſhe would 
have been obliged to ask. | 

But tell me, Maſter Advocate, who ſet you on 
to declaim ſo furiouſly againſt this King? You call 
him the Deſtroyer of our Faith very unjuſtly. But 
for his humanity, goodneſs, and protection, not a 
Catholick had been left in England. You thought 
to make your court by it to the King of France, and 
are miſtaken, A Prince who has ſo true a taſte of 
Glory; a Prince ſo clear-ſighted, diſtinguiſhes great 
merit, wherever it is to be met with. His judgment, 
and his affections don't act always in concert; his ge- 
neroſity to his unfortunate Friend does not hinder 
him from being juſt to the virtues of his Enemy. 

To return to Madam Maza rin, it remains only 
that J juſtify her againſt three Charges, which will 
give me very little trouble. The firſt is, that ſhe 
keeps a Bank in her houſe; the ſecond, that ſhe . 
ſees Epiſcopalians and Presbyterians ; the third, that 
ſhe converſes with Lords. Hear, Gentlemen, hear 
your Orator thunder. Never did DzMosTHENES 
of Greece thunder againſt Px1t1e, at the rate that 
EraRp of France does againſt Madam Mazarin. 
Madam Mazakrin keeps a Bank, what a diſorder 
is this ! a Baſſet-table in her houſe, what a ſhame ! 
the ſees Epiſcopalians and Prevbyterians ; what im- 
piety is this in a Catholick ! the Wife of Monſieur 
MazARIN devoted inceſſantly to Congregations and 
Fraternities. She ſpeaks to Lords; what deprava- 
tion of Manners! O Tempora, O Mores ! 

Cool this heat of Eloquence, Maſter Orator, and 
bring your ſelf into temper, Great Genius's are apt 
to fly out.; give a little attention, afford your ſelf 
leiſure to conſider things a little. Do you think, 
that three great Queens, devout and virtuous, as 

Vor, III. | ts 3 any 
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any ever were; Queen Ka THERINE, Queen Mary 


now in France, the preſent Queen of England, and 


the Princeſs her Siſter who is ſo regular; do you 
think, they would have had publick Baſſet- tables at 


Court, if Baſſet was not an honeſt diverſion, an inno- 4 


cent game. 
The accuſation of ſeeing Church-of- England-men, 


and Presbyterians, is ridiculous. To reproach Ma- 


dam Mazarin for ſeeing Proteſtants at London, 


is altogether as juſt as to upbraid Proteſtants when 
they are at Rome, for ſeeing Catholicks. But if it Þ* 
be a crime to ſee Proteſtants in England, ſure *tis Þ* 
much more fo to marry them. Yet a Daughter? 
of France, and an Infanta of Portugal made no 
difficulty of it. Their Chamberlains, their Ladies of 
Honour were Proteſtanrs. The principal Officers 
to Queen Marr, were of that Religion; then how . 
could Madam Mazarin go to Court without ſee- 
ing them? The Queen's eyes could bear the fight Þ* 
of them; why ſhould it offend Madam Maza- 
RIN's? But if ever any perſon ſignaliz'd their zeal 
for the Catholick Religion, *rwas King James, and 
Queen MARY; = thoſe truly zealous Princes | 


made no ſcruple of being crown'd at Weſtminſter ; 


of praying with the Biſhops, and receiving the 
Crown from the hands of the Archbiſhop of Can- | 


terbury. Society has indiſpenſable Laws, Laws equally 
enemies to impiety, and ſcrupulous niceties. 
We are come now to the Lords, which Monſieur 
'ERaRD 1s as great a ſtranger to, as to the Baſſa's, 
and the Mandarins. P1l inform him then, that theſe 
Lords are Peers of the Realm of England, the moſt 
conſiderable Subjects of the nation. Madam Ma- 


ZARIN will confeſs, that ſhe knows a great many Þ 
of them, who are as much eſteemed for their merit, 
as they are regarded for their rank and quality ; ſhe Þ 
will own, that fhe has received great ſervices from | 


them in her hard circumſtances, and great helps in 
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her wants. After this confeſſion, methinks I hear 

Monſieur ExazpD exclaim, O Depravation of 
Manners ! O Tempora, O Mores ! But he muſt give 

me leave to anſwer with more reaſon: O ſtultitiam 

2 O unheard of Impertinence ! O extream 

Folly 1: 45-6: 49 _ 4 

| bat Gentlemen, ſhall Monſieur MAZ ARIN 
have leave to diſhonour the name he bears, thro? 

all the Villages; ſhall he be allow'd to ſettle the 

great point of keeping Sheep decently; to tax the 

Leaps of Bulls; to give rules to Apothecaries boys 


for the decent adminiſtration of Clyſters; to pro- 
hibit women from milking Cows, and ſpinning at 
the Wheel: and ſhall not Maſter Orator ſuffer Ma- 
dam MAZ ARIN to ſupport the dignity of her name 
in all Courts and Nations where ſhe comes? 
You are eloquent, Monſieur Ex ARD, you talk 
well: but unreaſonable things ſet forth eloquently, 
make no impreſſion upon a ſound. judgment. All 
2 your fine words will never perſuade people of good 
q ſenſe, that Madam Mazarin ought to return to 
ber Husband to be admitted into the ſociety of 
Shepherds, Herdſmen, Apothecaries, Milk-women, 
is and Spinners at the wheel; or that ſhe ought to 
= return to Monſieur Mazakin to be tied down to 


new. rules, as ridiculous as thoſe which he has cauſed 
/ to be printed. If you harangued to ignorant peo- 
ur ble, you might dazzle or move them; but to your 
= misfortune, you have to do with clear-ſighted Judges, 


ſonings, and all vam exaggerations. 
I wiſh Gentlemen, that Monſieur and Madam 
Mazariy could appear before you together at a 
hearing: you would read their ſeparation in their 
faces. Every Feature and Lineament in Monſieur 
Maz ARIxN's face, would confirm what I have been 
a ſaying, One Look of Madam Mazarin would 
G9 con- 


wiſe men, who are prepared againſt all falſe rea- 
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confound all Monfieur Exarp's calumnies. Heas 
ven has already made the Separation by the con- 
trariety of their humoursz by the oppoſition of 
their tempers; by the greatneſs of one's ſoul, and 
the meanneſs of Yother's : Nature has ſeparated them 
as well as Heaven, by a beauty that charms our 
eyes, and by an aſpect that doth not ſo-much en- 
gage our ſight. Some unlucky ſtar knit this un- 
happy knot, which reaſon has inſtructed Madam 
Mazarin to untie. Thus, Gentlemen, is ſubmitted 
to your deciſion, the cauſe of Heaven, of Nature, 
ps of Reaſon. Let your wiſdom give the finiſhing 
ſtroke to this great work : let it confirm this Sepa- 
ration for ever; and, taking out of Monſieur Ma- 
z ARIN's hands the adminiſtration of his Eftate, let 
it ſecure to his Children the poor remainders of that 
prodigious wealth, which he has confounded. 
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DUTCHESS OF MAZARIN, 


Hree Words of your Letter, are worth three 
1 Volumes: I never was in better healtb; I ne- 
ver was handſomer in all my life. What you ſay, as 
to — Health raviſhes me; but I am not ſurpriſed 

with what you ſay, as to your Beauty, tis what 
ve knew: before. Tis true the air with which you 
ſpeak it, has an agreeableneſs above what I can 
' expreſs. I was ſo affected with it, that I could not 
forbear telling it to my Lord SunpERLAND, and 
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my Lord MulL GRAVE, who was with him. N. ver, 
ſaid they, was confidence ſo noble, ſo juſt, and ſo well 


founded. My Lord SundeERLanD added, that all 


the Sayings of the Antients, and the Moderns, could 
not come up to it. | 
Whatever benefit I reap from your abſence, viz. 
Bath-Mutton, Rabbits, and charming Letters; what- 
ever trouble and vexation, I have to undergo, about 


my Reſtleſſneſs, my Dogs, and Birds at your return; 


yet I paſſionately wiſh for it. My Lord Mon- 
TAGUE expects to hear of the bleſſed day of your 
paſſing by his Country- Seat. 


TO THE SAME. 


J Should never be eaſy, Madam, after the hurry 
and diſorder of your viſit, if I did not think that 
the Duke of RicHMON D's Houſe would drive the 
{curvy Idea of mine out of your head. How is it 
poſſible, that a man, infected with the naſtineſs of 
his Dogs, and that of himſelf, can be endured, by 
two perſons who are cleanly, even to a diſeaſe? I 
am yet more afraid of Mr. VILLI ERS, than of you: 


however, Madam, I was extreamly glad to ſee him ; 


being aſſured that Mr. Miton * did not follow 
ou with that diſmal exhortation, with which he has 


long threatned me. I am preparing one for him to 


live well, which will be at leaſt as good, as that 


WM which he is to make me, to die well. I admire the 


diſcretion of my Dogs. They that uſed ro devour 


every body, approach'd you, only to pay you their 


reſpects: it was I who taught them this, and it was 


rather mine, than theirs, that they paid you. 


C3 1 O64, FP 


x The late Duke of Buckingham and Normanby. 
% Madam Maxarin's Chaplain. 15 
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TO THE SAME. 


FAILED men don't ſleep much: when they. ſee 
you go away at ten at night, they don't ſleep 
at all. The night paſſes with extraordinary uneaſi- 
neſs, leſt ſome inconvenience may have befal'n you *. 
Not being able, and yet leſs willing, to give me 
good nights, I beg the favour of you, not to give 
me bad ones; that is, that you would be pleaſed to 
„go away always with Sun-ſhine, without expoſing 
our ſelf to robbers, drunken, or rude people. In 
taly, MusTAPHA would ſhare your dangers; in 
England, you muſt run the riſque all alone. The 
Reſtoration of the Knight with the diſmal countenance, 
gives me perfectly new Ideas: When I ſee DuLci- 
NEA at the bottom of your Letters, the caſe will 
be quite anather, "£ z 


| A 


LETTER 


10 MADAM 


Have been enquiring Aber you above this twelve 
| months of all the world, and no body can tell 
me any thing of you, Mr, nz LA Bas TIDE told 


me 


| 1 Madans Mazarin gr then at Chelſea, whither ſhe chef 
io walk from town, tho late at night. * | 2 pa 
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me you were very well; but he adds, that if you 
have not now ſo many Lovers as formerly, you are 


content to have a great many Friends. The falſity 


of this laſt news, makes me doubt the truth of the 
firſt, You were born to love all the days of your 
life. There is ſome reſemblance betwixt Lovers 
and Gameſters ; whoever has lov*d, will always love. 
If I had been told you were become godly, I could 
have believ'd it. This is paſſing from a human 
paſſion, to the love of God, and furniſhing em- 
ployment for the Soul; but not to love, is a kind 
of annihilation, which can never ſute with your 
heart*s deſire. 

I deſire you would inform me about your health, 
your occupations, and your temper 3 and this in 
a very long Letter, which muſt contain but little 
Morality, and a great deal of Affection for your 
old Friend. They talk here as if the Count DR 
GRAMMONT was dead, which touches me with a 


very ſenſible grief. If you are acquainted with 


BaRBIx, pray ask him why he prints ſo man 
things under my name, which are not mine. I 
have fooliſh things enough of a own, without 
taking upon me thoſe of others. They attribute to 
me a Piece againſt Father Bounours, which I 
never ſo much as thought of. There is no Writer 
whom I eſteem more than him : our Language owes 
more to him, than to any Author whatſoever, not 
excepting VAuGELAS. I pray God the news of 
the Count DoE GRAMmMonT's Death, may prove 
falſe *, and that of your health, may be true. The 
Holland Gazette ſays, That the Count pe LavzuN 
is to be married: if that had been true, we ſhould 
have had an account of it from Paris; beſides Mon- 
ſieur ps Lauzun is a Duke, and the name of 

C 4 Count 


* 


That piece of News was, in effect, falſe. Philibert Count da 
Grammont died on the 10th of Fanuary 1707, 86 years old, 
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Count does not agree to him. If you will be ſo 
kind as to write me ſome account of this, you will 
oblige me, as well as by offering my reſpects to. 
Monſieur pe GovurviILLE, in caſe you ſtill ſee 
him. As for news relating to Peace and War, I 
ask you none : I neither write any of that nature 
my ſelf, nor do I receive any. Adieu; the trueſt 
and moſt faithful of your ſervants would gain ve 
much by your having no Lovers; for he would 
then be the firſt of your Friends, in ſpite of an ab- 
ſence which we may call eternal, 


AN 
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„ 
A N S W E R 
JIUDGMENT 


The Abbe RENAU DOT, pon 
Me. BAT LES Hiſtorical and 
Critical, Dictionary. 


Mr. BAYLE Speaks. 


A FTER having employed my Criticiſm upon 

A all ſorts of people, I expected as much free- 

om would- be taken in ſpeaking of me, as I uſed 

in ſpeaking of others, But I am agreeably — | 
; | MEE | Priz 


2 As ſoon as Mr. Bayle Dictionary appeared in France, the 
Bookſellers of Paris, who had à mind to reprint it, addreſſed them- 
ſelves to the Chancellor Boucherat, in order to obtain a Privilege; 
and he order d the Abbe Renaudot to examine it, in order to 
fee 1 there was nothing in it againſt the Government, or the 
Catholick Religion. Hereupon the Abbe compos d a ſhort Diſcourſe, 
which was ſoon printed; and which Mr. Bayle found ſo full 
Blunders, Falſhoods, and Impertinencies, that he declared, that 1 
ever he refuted it, it ſhould not betill ſuch time as he underſtood 
that the Author own'd it to be his, ſuch as it was publiſh'd. 
' Monſieur de St. Evremond, who always had a particular — 

Mr. Bayle, and was then (1697) reading his Dictionary with a great 
deal of pleaſure, wrote this little Piece in his vindication, See the 
Life of M. de St. Evzemond, under the Year 16974 = 
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priz'd to find that the Abbe RenauvpoT, who 
durſt not praiſe a Proteſtant in France, takes the 
ingenious method of an apparent Cenſure to favour 
— Opinions. In effect, he purpoſely finds fault 
with me, in a manner that is proper to make all the 
world praiſe me. It is not enough to have the 
will to oblige me 3 ne muſt have the wit and in- 
genuity of the Abbe, to give ſo great a Reputation 
to my Dictionary. | 
He fays, that I have a mind to eſtabliſh Pyrrbho- 
iſm ; and can one treat a man who is accuſed of 
deſtroying every thing more obligingly, than by 
making him eſtabliſh ſomething? This 1s ſlily ruin- 
ing his own Accuſation himſelf ; this is juſtifying me 
with abundance of art from the Crime he pretends 
to charge me with. _ 
 Youſlightly paſs, Sir, from Pyrrhoniſm to Ob/ceni- 
ties, with which I don't believe you are ſcandalized, 
You love the Belles Lettres too well, not to read 
with pleaſure CaTuLtus, PETRONITUs, and Ma R- 
TIAL: and yet their Writings are full of Smut and 
Obſcenity ; whereas in mine, you will meet with 
nothing but meer Pleaſantry, and little liberties, 
which are very innocent. 

I have no leſs veneration than you have for the 
great Zeal of the Fathers, and I believe you have 
as mean an opinion of their Learning as I have. The 
Fathers were good men, ſaid Scaliger, but they were 
not learned. St. AUueusTIN was an Innovator in the 
© Article of Grace, in the opinion of Father SiMoN; 
Voss tus did not admire him: Hog Es did not at 
all eſteem him“; and you will allow the French, 
who have ſuffered Perſecution, not to approve an 
African, who adviſes it, R 


* The Earl of Arlington told Mr. Hobbes one day, that he had 
bought st. Auguſtin's Works, very cheap: That cannot be, ſaid 
Mr. Hobbes, for how little ſoever they coſt you, yet you have 
given more for them than they are worth. COS 
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I come now to the Change of Religion, with 
which Lam reproached, and which I confeſs without 
any difficulty, I carried away with me from the 
Catholick Religion all that is good in it, when I 
left it: I learnt in the Reformed Religion that 
which is beſt in it, when I embrac'd it again; and 
thereby I find myſelf in a condition at preſent to 
judge of both, In effect, whatever eſteem I have 
for Mr. =, Eu, I am — of the opinion 
of Monſieur oE MEAux, againſt his; and tho? 
I have a great value for Mr. Axnavn, yet I am 
often inclined to be of Mr, CLaupz's fide againſt 
I will not make an end, Sir, without returning 
ou Thanks for your Favours: I beg the continuance 
of them, in your 7udgments upon my Works, 


Sd e be d A gd a 
A BI 


TO THE 


' DUTCHESS OF MAZ ARIN. 


F Ican be of any ſervice to you ; if my old Age 
1 d any way agreeable to a philoſophical Dutcheſs, 

who prefers Par AMS and NzsToRs to impertinent 
Aponis's; Iwill take a Coach to come and ſee you. 
If my Uſeleſſneſs for your Intereſt, and my Diſa- 


_ greeableneſs for Converſe, will diſpenſe with my not. 
: performing 


„ See the Life of Mr. Bayle, added to the Engliſh Tranſlation « 4 
i. Miſcellaneous Reflections, occaſion d by the Comet which 


appear d in December 1680, Page 9 & [eqq. 
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performing my ordinary Duty, I ſhall fit ſtill at my 
own fire till two a-clock, when I ſhall have the ho- 
nour of ſeeing you. 


TO THE SAME. 


HE. pleaſure of ſeeing you, is the greateſt | 


that one can deſire ; that of waiting for you 
zs not ſmall, and this laſt I taſted for eight hours 


together at St. James's. I go away, in order to 


execute the Commiſſions which you do me the ho- 
nour to give me. I ſhall not fail to be with you at 


the hour appointed; it is too much my Concern not 
0 fail, 


TO THE SAME. 


S all the world gives you Fruit, I will not 
A be the only perſon that gives you none. Re- 
cere? Peaches from a man who has no Garden, with 
as good a heart as he gives you them. I ought not to 
have made uſe of the word Heart: that word 
ought no more ta come out of the mouth of a man 
at my Age, than that of Health. But without Heart, 
and without Health, I am haſta la muerte. 


TO THE SAME. 
kb HERE & an Expreſs arriv'd, that ſays, Ma- 


reſchal Bovrri.zrs and my Lord Poxr- 


LAND had a ſort of an Interview between the two 


Camps. This occaſions much diſcourſe in the Park. 
As for me, who have tied myſelf down to Events, I 
leave to the Holland Slip the general Reflexions, 
the Conjectures to the Sagacious, and the Privilege 
of Viſions to the Speculative, | | 


"in 


3 
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LET T ER 


FROM MADAM 


DE LENCLOS 
T O 
M. DE ST. EVRE MOND. 


Learn with pleaſure, that my Soul is more dear 
I to you than my Body; and that your good 
enſe leads you always to what is beſt. In truth, 
the Body deſerves no further regard, and the Soul 
has yet ſome glimmering light that ſupports it, and 


touches it ſenſibly at the remembrance of a Friend, 
whoſe lineaments abſence has not effac'd. I often tell 


old Stories, in which Monſieur p' EL BENE, Monſieur 
DE CHARLEVAL, and the Chevalier pe RIVIERE, 


do rejoice the Moderns. You have a ſhare in the 
beſt Parts: but as you are a Modern alſo, I take 


care not to praiſe you before the Members of the 


French Academy, who have declared for the An- 
tients, I heard of a Prologue ſet to Muſick, which 


I would fain ſee upon the Theatre of Paris. The 


Beauty, who is the Subject of it, would. raiſe 


envy in all thoſe who ſhould hear it. All our 
HzLENSs have not a right to be celebrated by a 
Hou ER, and to be always the Goddeſſes of Beauty. 
I am now got very high: how ſhall I deſcend 


again? My dear Friend, ought we not to make the 


Heart 
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Heart ſpeak its own Language? I aſſure you, that 

a I ſtill love you more tenderly than Philoſophy al- 
lows. The Dutcheſs of Bovittow looks as if ſhe 
was but eighteen : the Spring of Charms runs in 
the Blood of the Mazarins. Now our Kings are 
Friends, would not you do well to take a trip hi- 
ther? This to me would be the greateſt Bleſſing of 


the Peace. 


CN ON NN A AN AA RO Ne A ON A AC AC AR IRON 
CONTACTO OECD TIN e 


L E T T E R 


| TO MADAM | h 
„ MC LOS 


Have a ſenſible pleaſure, in beholding young, 

handſom, and blooming perſons, who are ca- 
pable of pleaſing, and are proper to touch ſincerely 
ſuch an old Heart as mine. As there has always 
been a great reſemblance, between your Taſte, your 
Humour, your Sentiments, and mine, I believe you 
will not be diſpleaſed to ſee a young Cavalier, who 
has the art of pleaſing all our Ladies. This is the 
Duke of ST. ALBans, whom I deſired to vifit you, 
as much for his own intereſt, as for yours. If there 
comes over with Mr. TALLA RD, any of your friends, 
of the merit of our time, to whom I can do any 
ſervice z command me. Pray let me know how 
.our old friend Monſieur pz —— — does. 1 
ſuppoſe his affairs go well: if he is ill in health, I 
am ſorry for it 12 — 985 


Doctor 
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Doctor MorELL1, my particular friend, accom- 
nies the Counteſs of Sax D wicn, who is going to 

rance for her health. The late Earl of RochEs- 

TER, who was my Lady Sanpwicn's Father, had 

more wit than any man in England, my Lady Sanp- 

wie has more wit than her Father had: ſhe is as 
generous as witty ; as lovely as witty and generous. 

Here you have one part of her qualities : I ſhall 

dwell longer on the Phyſician than on the Patient. 

Seven Cities, you know, contended for the birth of 
Home : ſeven great Nations contended for that of 
 MokELL1; India, Egypt, Arabia, Perſia, Turkey, 

Italy, and Spain. The cold Countries, nay even 
the temperate ; France, England, Germany, have 
no manner of pretenſion to it. He underſtands all 
the Languages, and ſpeaks moſt of them. His ele- 
vated, majeſtick, and figurative ſtile, makes me 
think he was born in the Eaſt, and that he has 
learnt all the beſt things that are among the Fu- 
ropeans. He loves Muſick paſſionately, and Poetry 
to diſtraction : in Painting, he is curious, at leaſt ; 
but whether he is a Connoifſeur, I know not: 
as to Architecture, he has friends who under- 
ſtand it: he is ſeriouſly famous in his profeſſion, and 
capable of exerciſing that of others. I beg of yau 
to facilitate his acquaintance, with all your cele- 
brated men: if he has yours, I eſteem him happy 
enough; you cannot make him acquainted with 
any perſon, who has ſo ſingular a merit, as you have. 

I think Erricurvus made one part of his Chiet- 
Good, to conſiſt in the remembrance of things paſt. 

There is no Chief-Good for a man of an hundred 

R old, like me; but there are ſtill Conſolations 

left. That of my remembring you, and all that 1 

have heard you ſay, is one of the greateſt. 

I write you a great many things, which you will 
not much care for; I do not conſider that they will 
be tedious to you. Tis enough that they Fey 

3 |  - Was 
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ſelf: I have no reaſon to think that at this age 1 
can 3 others. My merit is to content my ſelf; 
and I am too happy in being able to do it by wri- 
ting to you. Pray uſe your intereſt to get ſome 
Wine for me, from Monſieur pz GouRvILLE. I 
lodge with Monſieur px L'HERMITAOE, one of 
his Relations; a very honeſt man, who fled to 
England for his Religion. I am ſorry that the Con- 
ſciences of the French Catholicks, could not ſuffer 
him to live at Paris, or that the ſcrupulouſneſs of 
his made him leave it. He certainly deſerves the 
approbation of his Couſin, 


ap ip ip Sole Be he hp he Be hp he pt 

MADAM DE L'ENCLOS's 
A NSW ER 
. 5 

M. DEST. EVRE MON P. 


LIOW could you imagine that the ſight of a 
| young man, would be pleaſing to me ? your 


Senſes deceive you, as to thoſe of others: I have 


forgot every thing except my Friends. If the name 
of Doctor had not given me courage, I ſhould have 
made you an anſwer by the Abbe pz HAur E- 
' FEVILLE, and your Engliſh folks ſhould never have 
heard a word of me, My porter told them I was 
not at home, and took your Letter, which gave 
me as much joy, as any I ever received from you. 
How. deſirous you are of having good Wine! and 
how unhappy am I, who cannot ſucceed in anſwer- 
ing your expeCtation! Monſieurpz L'HermiTAGE 
; 13 : | | could 
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could tell you as well as I, chat Monſieur px 
GovuRViLLE ſtirs no more out of his chamber: he 
is pretty much indifferent about all manner of taſtes ; 
a good Friend ſtill, but his friends never think of 
employing him, for fear of diſturbing him. After 
all, if by any inſinuation, which I do not foreſee, I 
can employ my skill for the Wine, you need not 
doubt but I will do it. Monſieur pz TALLARD 
was my friend formerly; but great affairs, make 

reat men neglect things that are uſeleſs to them. 
[ma told that the Abbe pu Bols would go with 
him ; he is a little acute man, who Ifancy will pleaſe 
you*. I have twenty of your Letters in my hands: 
they are read here with admiration. You ſee that a 


good taſte is not quite gone in France. I was 
charmed with that part of your Letter, where you 


are not afraid of being troubleſome 3 and that you 


are wiſe, if you are now only concern'd about your 


ſelf : not but that the principle is falſe, as to you, 


BZ that you are not capable of pleaſing others any longer. 
I have written to Dr. MoxeLLr: if I find in him 


all the Learning you ſpeak of, I ſhall look upon 
him as a true Doctor. | 


©» The Abbé du Bois came into England, being Secretary to 
Monſieur de Tallard, Ambaſſador Extraordinary from the French 
Court to King William. \ He was a Cardinal, and prime Miniſter 
of France when he died, on the 10th of Auguſt 1723. 5 
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if I have not forgot that which I have already learnt, 
; ways know haſta la muerte, ell C avallero, &c. 
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' DUTCHESS Os MAZARIN. 


you will be ſo kind, if you pleaſe, to come 
at two a clock to the parlour, whither you 
did not diſdain to come, in the Marquis pe Car- 
evr's time. There you will find a little ſpace co- 
ver'd with ſweet herbs. I think my Lord Ransz- 
"LAUGH promiſed to be there. 1 eri had the 
reputation of knowing good Wine, and good Eating, 
very well : as to Fruit, I confeſs my ignorance, and 
L am too old to learn new knowledge; too happy, 


To honour your Grace is what knows, and ſhall al- 


+ 


A L E T T E R 


en an 


DE L'E N GI. os 
0 
M. DE ST. EVREMOND: 


Have ſent an Anſwer to your laſt Letter, Sir, u 
the Abbe pu Bors's correſpondent; but he be. 


2 8 vnn. I arti afraid it was not deliver' 


0 v 
— 


a Ta 
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to him. I ſhould have been very much in pain 
about your health, if I had not had a viſit from 
Madam pz BoviLLow's good little Library Keeper, 
who overwhelm*d me with joy, by ſhowing me a 


Letter from a perſon , who thinks of me upon your 


account. Whatever reaſon I had in my ſickneſs, 
to be thankful to the world and my friends, yet I 
have met with nothing that affected me with a more 
lively ſenſe, than that mark of kindneſs. Do in 
this matter all that you are obliged to do, ſince *tis 
e. to you that I have received this favour, Pray 


let me hear from your ſelf, whether you have reco- 


ver'd that happineſs, which people enjoy ſo little at 
certain ſeaſons. The ſpring can never be dried up, 
ſo long as you have the friendſhip of that amiable 
perſon, who ſuſtains your life. How do I envy 


thoſe who go into England ! and how ſhould I be 


delighted to dine with you once more ! Is there 
not ſomething that is groſs and mean in wiſhing for 


a dinner ? The Mind has great advantages above 


the Body : however this ſame Body often furniſhes 
little reliſhes which are repeated, and which relieve 
the Soul from its melancholy reflections. Yau have 


often laugh'd at thoſe which I made; I have now 


baniſh*d them all, There-is no tune for them any 
longer, when one is arriv'd at the laſt period of 
Life : we ought to content our ſelves with the day 
in which we live. Near hopes, whatever you may 
lay of them, are full as much to be kd as thoſe 
which are carried further; for they are more ſure. 
Here is fine Morality for you: I wiſh you good 
won this is the point to which every thing ought 
do t : 


e Abbs de Hautefenille, 


S The Dutcheſs of Maxarin. 
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Lord Duke of Dx vONSHIRE told BRUnNET 
| that he would fain have the honour of tak- 
ing leave of you, before he went to his Country- 
Seat; that he was very ſure ſome people had en- 
deavoured to give you bad impreſſions of him, which 
he did not deſerve. My Maxim is, not to be 
Pleas'd with abundance of things, and to ſhow no- 
thing of it. Threatning one's enemy, 1s delivering 
one's ſelf up to him; or making thoſe our enemies 
who would not otherwiſe be ſo, when we ſhow them 
we are diſpleagd with them. God rejects the luke- 
warm, but the world muſt bear them. My Lord 
DevonsHrire would not have ſuffered a Fox to 
have eat his belly, as the young Lacedemonian did, 
without ſaying any thing. He has ſhewn no ſteadi- 
nels ; but there had been no great harm in ſpeaking, 
He would have been forgiven ; and I fancy you 
will forgive my Lord DRvoxsHIRE. I approve 
your reſolution of living without debt, and comfor- 
tably. Money and Merit, are not incompatible 
things: and even tho? they ſhould not well agree to- 
gether, it would be worthy of you, to make them 
good friends. You have the latter in perfection, 
and I wiſh Fortune may give you the other. You 
would make better uſe of it than any one alive. 
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I ſend you a new Book of The Amours of Henry 


the Great, which is very well writ, and very enter- 
taining, If the Author had not inſerted in it the 
whole Confeſſion of Monſieur DE SAnCyY, under the 
Title of The King's Manifeſto upon his Divorce, 1 


; ſhould eſteem it very much. 


TO THE SAME. 


Y Lord GopoLeain, having buſineſs which 

V 4 he muſt neceſſarily attend, and not being 
able to go a fiſhing according to appointment, that 
diverſion is put off to another time. My Lord 
RANELAUGH has undertaken to acquaint you of 
it; but however, for the more ſecurity, I write you 
word of it my ſelf. The firſt of theſe Lords, has 
ſent me ſix Rabbits, in order to deliver them to you: 
one would imagine I was ſpeaking of a Letter. The 
Pacquet being large, I have kept one Rabbit to 
pay the carriage, or rather the duty of intelligence. 
I wiſh all givers of intelligence, were as modeſt in 
their fees, as I am in mine: one in fix is little 


enough in all conſcience. My Lord Ax RA x either 


would not, or could not explain to me the Engliſh 
which is in your Letter: he fays he is unhappy in 
Love, unſucceſsful in Courtſhip, and goes backward 


in Politicks ; and that King James is not more un- 


happy in loſing his three Kingdoms, than he is, in 
having no farther admiſſion into your houſe. As I 
am not very lucky in ending my Letters, I ſhall 


ſay bluntly Haſta. 


To THE SAME. 


is too long, to be two days without hear- 
1 ing from you. I have enquir'd after you 
twice a day at St, James's, without hearing any 
thing of you: you will be ſo kind as to let me hear 

_ D 3 55 from 
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from you, by the little Senator. If you are well, I 
cannot be ill. Hitherto your Health, has been the 
cauſe of mine :* I wiſh that influence may laſt very 
long. If your Fields, which are more fertile and 
not fo much ſcorched by the Sun as that of Mon- 
tiel, yield you any ſmall Beans, you would pleaſe 
an appetite, which, for its irregularity, may be 
called a Fancy. You underſtand well enough, what 
is meant by MontiePs Field, ſo that I need not 
explain it to you. I leave Don Qu1xor there, and 
only borrow from him haſta la muerte, with which 
I commonly end my Letters. 
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FROM MADAM 
DE Ll F##CTLOS 
T0 | 
M. DE ST. EVREMOND. 


HE Abbe pv Bois deliver'd me your Letter, 

and ſpoke as well of your Stomach as of your 
Unlerſtanding. There are certain occaſions wherein 
we value the Stomach more than the Underſtand- 
ing; and I confeſs, to my ſhame, that I reckon you 
are more happy in enjoying the one than the other. 
I always believ'd that your Judgment would be as 
long-liv'd as yourſelf ; but we cannot be ſo certain 
of the Health of the body, without which there is 
nothing left but ſad Reflexions. I find myſelf in- 
ſenſibly ready to be engag d in them: bur I turn to 
another ſubject. It relates to a pretty Youth, 9 
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1 * defite of ſeeing perſons of the beſt note in all 


Countries has obliged to leave an oppulent Family 
without a farewell. Perhaps you will blame his 
Curioſity; but the thing is done. He underſtands 
a great many things; and is ignorant of others, 
which one of his age ought not to know. I thought 
him worthy of paying his reſpects to you, in order 
to make him begin to be ſenſible that he has not 
loft his time by going to England. Uſe him well 
for my fake. I have ſpoke to his elder brother, who 

is my particular friend, to defire him to go and 
wait on the Dutcheſs of Mazazin and my Lady 
Harvey, ſince they have been pleaſed to remem- 


* 


S FO ESTES 
M. DE ST. EVREMON Ds 


1 
MADAM DE L'ENCLOS. 


Never ſaw any Letter that contained ſo much 
I good Senſe as yours does. You praiſe the Sto- 
mach to ſo much advantage, that from henceforth 
it will be a ſhame to have a good Underſtanding, 
without having a good Stomach at the ſame time. 
I am obliged to the Abbe pu Bots, for having 
gained me your Eſteem by this advantageous Cha- 
rater. At eighty eight years of age, I cat Oy- 
ſters every morning: I dine heartily, and ſup tole- 


_ ably, roes are celebrated for leſs merit than 


mine, | 
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When I was young, I admir'd nothing but thb 
Pleaſures of the Mind, being more indifferent about 
the Concerns of the Body than I ought to have been: 
now, F make amends, as much as is poſſible, for 
the wrong I was guilty of, either by the uſe I 
make of the Body, or the eſteem and friendſhip I 
have for it. You followed a quite other method. 
Lou had ſome regard for the Body in your youth; 
at preſent you are employ*d only about what con- 
cerns the Mind. I know not whether you have rea- 
ſon to value it ſo much as you do. I can ſcarce read 
any thing that is worth retaining; I hardly hear 
any thing faid worth liſtening to: how miſerable 
ſoever the Senſes are at my age, yet the impreſſions 
that agreeable Objects make upon them, do affect 
me much more ſenſibly ; and we are much in the 
wrong to go about to mortify them. *Tis perhaps 
a jealouſy of Mind, that looks upon their lot to be 
nnn | 

Monſieur BER NI ER, who was the prettieſt Philo- 
ſopher I ever knew, (pretty Philoſopher is nota com- 
mon expreſſion; but his Make, his Stature, his 
Manner, and his Converſation, gave him a juſt ti- 
tle to that Epithet), Monſieur BERNIER, I ſay, 
ſpeaking of the Mortification of the Senſes, ſaid to 
me one day, „I will entruſt you with a Secret, 
* with which I would not entruſt Madam pz LA 
« SABLIE RE, nor even Mademoiſelle Dx L' ExcLos, 
4 whom I take to be of a ſuperior kind; Pl tell it 
„you as a ſecret, That Abſtinence from Pleaſure 
, appears lo me a great Sin.” I was ſurpriz' d with 
the Novelty of the Syſtem ; it left however ſome 
impreſſion upon me. If he had continued his diſ- 
courſe, perhaps he had made me reliſh his doctrine. 
Continue to me your Friendſhip, which has never 
been impair'd: a rare thing in ſo long a Commerce 
as ours has been! | | 
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To THE 


DUTCHESS OE. MAZARIN: 


HE dreadful Retirement that you mention to 
me, cannot be more ſo to you, than it is to 
me. When you are content, I am ſatisfied; when 
you have occaſion to lament your Condition, that is 
a reaſon for me to lament mine. I expect from 
your Conſtancy and Reſolution, that you will yet 
bear with patience the bad ſtate of your Affairs for 
ſome timez and from your good Senſe, that the 
Illuſion of deceitful and imaginary Goods will gain 
no power over your mind. Don't loſe your hopes, 
Madam; for your Troubles and Difficulties will 
have an end. Leave off Beer, drink your Wine, 
and let MusTayHa drink, that his uſual Inſpira- 


tions may come upon him. This will do you more 


ſervice againſt bad fortune, than Seneca*s Conſola- 
tion to Marcia 8 


3 * 
. 


rn 
FROM MA DAM 
DE L'E N&LOS 
| 44 


M. DE ST. EVREMOND. 


HE Count pz CLEREMBAUT gave me a 
ſenſible pleaſure, when he told me that you 
thought of me; which I really deſerve, becauſe of 
my conſtant affection to you. We ſhall deſerve 
the praiſes of Poſterity for the duration of our Life, 
and that of our Friendſhip. I fancy I ſhall live as 
long as you. I am ſometimes weary with doing al- 
ways the ſame thing, and I commend the Swifs 
who drown'd himſelf for that reaſon. My Friends 
often check me on this ſcore ; and aſſure me, that 
Life is deſirable, ſo long as we enjoy Tranquillity 
and a ſound Mind, Strength of Body gives us other 
thoughts; one would prefer that to the Strength 
of the Mind: but every thing is uſeleſs, when we 
cannot make any change; tis as good, to avoid 

Reflexions, as to make any that are of no uſe. 
My Lady Sanpwica has given me a thouſand 
ſatisfactions, by the happineſs I had of pleaſing 
her, I did not believe that upon my Decline I 
could be a fit Companion for a woman of her age. 

She has more Wit than all the women 1n 8 
| an 


and more true Merit. She is going to leave us, 
which makes every one grieve that knows her, and 
me particularly. If you had been here, we ſhould 
have made entertainments worthy of the paſt time. 


Madam Dx CovLanct has undertaken to make 


your Compliments to the Count pz GrammonrT, 
by the Counteſs px GRammonT. He is ſo young, 
that I think him as light as when he hated ſick peo- 
ple, and lov'd them after they had recovered their 
health. Every body that comes from England, 
ſpeaks of the Dutcheſs of Maz ARIx's Beauty, as 
they talk here of that of Mademoiſelle pz BeLLE- 
FOND, Which 1s now 1n the bud. You have wedded 
me to the Dutcheſs of Mazarin, and I cannot 
hear of her welfare without pleaſure. Adieu, Sir; 
but why is it not with us a good Day? We ſhould 
not die without firſt ſeeing one another. 


( 


CEE» 


A L © T-TY 
DR. SILVESTRE 


TT HE Dutcheſs of Mazarin is fo much in- 

diſpos'd, that ſhe cannot write to you with 
her own hand; and therefore ſhe borrows mine, 
and commands me to tell you, that you have 
obliged her extreamly by ſending her news of your 
ſelf, and of your little Caravan. She was touched 
with your hard lot at Antwerp, in having nothing 
to drink but Burgundy 3 no Beer, no Moſelle Wine, 


1 no 
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no Bourdeaux: ſhe lamented your misfortune. My 
Lord MonTacvt had the Sentiments of a true 
Father who ſends his Son to travel. As for me, 
who am accuſed of Indifference, and ſometimes of 
Hard-heartedneſs ; I was very glad that my Lord 
MonTHERMER accuſtom'd himſelf to fatigue be- 
times. The Dutcheſs of Mazarin can hardly con- 
ceive how a Caravan can return without bringing 
home with them Monkeys and Parrots. You found 
at Amſterdam a young Monkey, ſo little, and ſo 
render, that it could never have paſs'd the Sea. You 
ſaw at Breda a wonderful Ape, which the Owners 
would not part with. No Town but had its Rarity, 
of which you give as good an account, as the moſt 
exact German Traveller could have done. Let 
thoſe who want Monkeys and Gammons of Bacon, 
apply to Merchants: you travel as a man of Cu- 
riofity ; and I doubt not but your Journal will be 
well fill'd. | 
Afﬀer I had wrote my Letter, the Dutcheſs of 
MazARIN has been informed that Monſieur Pujo- 
Las has met with a very troubleſome Accident; 
which affected her very much, as well as me. You 
don*tſeem as if you deſign'd to return very ſpeedily : 
From an Ne of Gardens and Buildings, you 


will become for ſome time longer an Inſpector of 
Life and Manners. If you return, bring Monkeys 
and Parrots ; if you go to Rome, bring Pardons and 


Beads. 
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A LETTER 
- DE TY 'BNCT os 


M. DE ST. EVRE MOND. 


OW great a Loſs have you ſuſtain'd, Sir *! 
| If we were not to be loſt ourſelves ; it is im- 
poſſible we ſhould ever be comforted. I heartily 
condole with you: you have loft an amiable Com- 
merce, that ſupported you in a foreign Country. 
What can be done to retrieve ſuch a misfortune ? 
They who live long, are liable to ſee their Friends 
die. After this, your Parts, your Philoſophy, will 
ſerve to ſupport you. I am as much touched with 
this death, as if I had had the honour of the Dutcheſs 
of Mazarin's acquaintance. She thought of me in 
my ſufferings: I was touched with that goodneſs ; 
and her being fo dear to you, made me love and 
eſteem her. There is no remedy for this misfortune z 
nor 1s there any againft that which happens to our 
poor Bodies. Take care of your's. Your Friends 
are pleaſed to ſee you ſo healthy and fo wiſe 3. 0 1 
| reckon 


7 The Dutcheſs of Maxarin Bed 4 the 2d of July 1699. See 
#he Life of M. de St. Evremond, 5 4 | 


oo  THE-WOREKSOF. 
reckon thoſe wiſe who know how to make themſelves 
happy. I return you a thouſand thanks for the Tea 
you were pleaſed to ſend me. The Humour and 
Gaiety of your Letter pleaſed me as much as your 
Preſent. You will ſoon have my Lady Sa xpwicn 
with you again, whom we behold with abundance 
of grief juſt on her departure. I wiſh her manner 
of life may afford you ſome conſolation. I don't 
know the Engliſh way; but this Lady has been very 
much French here. Adieu, Sir, a thouſand times. 
If one could think like Madam pz CREVREUsE, 
who fancied when ſhe was dying, that ſhe was going 
to chat with all her Friends in the other world; one 
might receive ſome comfort from ſuch a thought. 


A LETTER 
DE L'ENCLOS 
M DE ST. EVREMOND. 


Y OUR Letter has filPd me with unprofitable 
Deſires, which I did not think myſelf any 
longer capable of. The days paſs away, as good 
DES YVETEAUx ſaid, in Ignorance and Lazineſs ; and 
thoſe days deſtroy, and deprive us of thoſe things which 
we are fond of, You experience this in a cruel man- 
ner. You formerly ſaid, That I foould die of 2 
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ut Reflexion: I endeavour not to make any more, 
and to forget to-morrow the time which I live to- 
day. Every. body tells me, that I have leſs reaſon 
to complain of- time, than another. But however 
this be, if any one had propos'd ſuch a life to me, 
I ſhould have hang'd myſelf, And yet notwith- 
ſtanding, we cling to an ugly Body, as much as to 
an agreeable one : we love to feel eaſe and reſt. I 
have ſtill a pretty good Stomach. I wiſh to God I 
hadan opportunity of trying my ſtomach with yours, 
and of talking of all the Originals that we have 
known, the remembrance of whom rejoyces me 
more, than the preſence. of abundance of people 
which I ſee ;. altho' there be ſomething good in all 
this, but in reality, no. reſemblance. Monſieur 
' DE CLEREMBAUT often aſks me, whether he reſem- 
bles his Father, as to his Parts? I tell him, No: 
but I hope from his Preſumption, that he believes 
this No is to his advantage, and perhaps ſome peo- 
ple may think ſo. What Compariſon is there be- 
twixt the preſent Age, and that which we have ſeen ! 
You will quickly ſee my Lady Sa vp wick; but I 
am afraid ſhe goes into the Country. She knows all 
that you think of her. My Lady Sanpwicn will 
tell you more News of this Country than I. She 
has examin'd and ſounded every thing to the bot- 
tom. She perfectly knows all my haunts, and has 
found the way not to be a ſtranger here. 
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"i. 


M DE ST. EVRE MON D's 
ANSWER 


MADAM DE L'ENCLOS. 


beſt: and this is not becauſe the ſenſe of the preſent 


Pleaſure prevails above the remembrance of the 


paſt; but the true Reaſon is, becauſe your Mind 
receives new Improvement and Vigour every day. 
If it be with your Body as it is with your Mind, I 
ſhall but ill maintain the ſtruggle you mention for 
the beſt Stomach. I was willing to make a trial of 
mine againſt that of my Lady Sanpwic, at a 
great Entertainment at my Lord Jzzszv's ; and I 
was not worſted. All the world knows my Lady 
Sanpwicn's Wit; and I am convinc'd of her good 


. Taſte, by the extraordinary eſteem ſhe has for you. 


She did not get the better of me in the Praiſes which 
ſhe gave you, any more than in Appetite. You 
are of all Countries; as much eſteem'd at Lon- 
don as at Paris. You are of all Times; and 
when I alledge you for the honour of mine, the 
young people immediately name you to give 
the advantage to theirs Thus you are Mi- 
ſtreſs both of the preſent and the paſt; I 8 
gp | I Wit 


HE laſt Letter I receive from Madam pz 
_ L*EncLos, ſeems to me to be always the 


wiſh 
i 


. 
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with all my ſoul you may have a conſiderable power 


over the future] It is not Reputation that I 
have now in view; this is ſecur'd to you in all times: 


Jam thinking of a thing that is more eſſential ; and 


that is, Life, of which eight Days are more worth, 
than eight Centuries of Glory after death. Tf any 
one had formerly propos'd to you to live as you now 
do, you would have hang*d yourſelf ; (the Expreſſion 
charms me) and yet you content yourſelf with Eaſe 


and Quiet, after having taſted the moſt lively Plea- 


ſures. | | | 

There is not one who has a greater value for 
Youth than I have: as I have nothing of it but the 
remembrance, I follow your example; and make 
the moſt of the preſent that I can. Would to God 
the Dutcheſs of MAZ ARIN had been of our mind! 
for then ſhe ſhould have been alive ſtill : but ſhe 
would needs die the greateſt Beauty in the world. 
My Lady Sanpwrcn'goes into the Country: ſhe 
goes from hence as much admired at London, as ſhe 
was at Paris. Live; for life is good, when it is 
without pain. Pray ſend the enclos'd Billet to the 
Abbe pe HaAvuTerevitls at the Dutcheſs of 
BoviLLon'ss I ſometimes ſee the Abbe pu 
Bo1s's friends, who complain he has forgot them: 
pray aſſure him of my moſt humble Reſpects. 
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A 8 Pl WE IT : Li N= AR 
I Ker D SS ARE a A 8 N N . 
AE LT TER 
FROM 
M. DEST EVREMOND 
TO THE 


MARQUIS DE CANAPLES. 


Know. not, Sir, whether you have received the 
Letter which I did my ſelf the honour to write 
to you *, to return you my moſt humble thanks 
for the moſt obliging offers that could be made. 1 
wiſh I was in a condition to accept of them. Na- 
ture, to which I have had ſo much reaſon to be 
anf s juſt upon the point of withdrawing her 
yours, and of treating me as ſhe did the Dutcheſs 
of Mazazxin. This was unmerciful to Madam 
Mazarin, who was as handſome as ever, and the 
fame ſhe was when you ſaw her: ſhe was very lit- 
tle concern'd for the injuſtice that ſhe did her ; for 
never perſon died with ſo much reſignation and re- 
ſolution. I mourn for the Loſs of her every day. 
She often repeated a Verſe of La Fox T ain, which, 
I doubt not, ſhe had made uſe of with regard to 
me, but which I cannot with regard to her : 


Upon the wings of time, grief flies away. 


I wiſh 
TS You will find thas Letter vi. Life of br. de Se, Evremond, 


. widen the year 1699. 
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1 wiſh I could do what ſhe would have done, and 
what I ſhall never be able to do. The conſidera- 
tion of what ſhe owed me, has no part in my Com- 
plaints. When I reflect that the Niece and Heireſs 
of Cardinal MAZZ ARIN had need of me on certain 
occaſions for her ſubſiſtence, I make Chriſtian Re- 
flexions, which will be for the good of my Soul, if 
they are of no effect towards my Payment. 


8880 8 8 f ndnd 
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M. DEST. EVREMOND. 
W IT is very dangerous in friendſhip! Tour 

Letter would have undone any one but my 

ſelf. I know your lively and ſurpriſing Imagina- 
tion; and I was even forc'd to call to mind that 
Lucian has writ in praiſe of a Fly, in order ta 

make your Stile familiar to me. I with to God you 
could think of me, what you fay of me! I could 
diſpenſe with all Nations. And, indeed, tis . 
that the glory of all this is to be aſcrib'd. Your 
laſt Letter is a maſter- piece: it has been the ſub= 
Jet of all the converſations that have been had 
ni my chamber this month. You return to youth: 
a you do very well to love it. Philoſophy ſuits well 
| with ſprightlineſs of Wit. Tis not enough to be 

. wiſe, we mult likewiſe | a fame times and 
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I am well aſſured, you will always pleaſe, ſo long 
as you think as you do. Few people are able to 
reſiſt old age: I fancy I am not yer ſunk under the 
weight of it. I could wiſh with you, that the Dut- 
cheſs of MAZ ARIN had regarded life in itſelf, with- 
out thinking of her face, which would have been 

lovely to the laſt, tho* good ſenſe had come in 
the room of ſome fewer charms. My Lady Sanp- 

wich will always keep up the force of her Wit, 
when ſhe loſes Youth ; at leaſt I am of that mind. 

Adieu, Sir: when you ſee the Counteſs of Sax p- 
Wick, make her remember me; for I ſhould be 
much troubled to be forgotten by her. 


ALTER 
ö | 
MY LORD MONTAGUE. 


NN [1 © Perſon can be more ſenſible than I am of 

| the honour of being remembred by you. 

There is not one word in your Letter that does not 
pan me, except where you tell me, that you eat 
ruffles every day. I could not forbear crying, when 

J thought of my eating them with the Durcheſ of 
MaZaRin ; I repreſented her to my ſelf, with all 

| her charms: Ithought I was at Boughton ; the Nile 
—- and the Crocodiles appear'd to me *, I cannot con- 


_- ®. The Marquiſs d'Heucourt and M. de St. Euremond, being at 
Boughton, their Servants went a fiſhing in the Ponds, and ſaw 
ſeme Pikes ſo large, that they took them to be ſuch Crocodiles as 
a e found in the Nile, and ran away for fear of being devour'd by 


5 
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tinue this Diſcourſe without ſorrow ; and therefore 
muſt give it over. My Lady Sanpwica has been 
at Windſor theſe nine or ten days. I ſent her your 
Letter : if ſhe returns to London, as *tis probable 
ſhe will, I ſhall not fail, my Lord, to tell her of 
the Muſick and the Truffles that wait for her. 

I doubt not but Dr. SiLvzsTRE has cauſed theſe 

Pieces of CoRELL1, which he brought with him, to 
be play'd over; which will make us deſpiſe the 
Chaceon of GALATEA, and the Logi/till of Rol Ax p. 
We expected Dr. S1LvESTRE would be all upon his 
Architecture and Painting, but he has deceiv*d us; 
for CoRELL1 has taken the place of MieRHAEL Ax- 
GELo, and of RayHAEL. I wiſh the Doctor would 
be ſo kind as to tranſlate for me ſome chapter of the 
Author, who teaches us the way not to die*. I 
have no hopes but in him. All the Doctors, Ape- 
thecaries, and Surgeons, are angry to diſtraction at 
him, for diſpoſing of Death to their prejudice. I wiſh, 
my Lord, I could profit any thing by his inſtruc- 


tions, and live the Mille A7os of the Spaniards, that 


I might continue ſo long your moſt humble and 
moſt obedient Servant. 


een 


„ I L E I 


Mx. DES MAIZ E AUX. 


I Return you the Book, Sir, which has. been 
I printed at Paris, under my Name. There is 
nothing of mine in all that Volume, but the begin- 
, 3 1 5 ning 

* Mr. Aſgill. | 


* Recueil d'Ouyrages de Monſieur de Saint Evremont qui 
n'ont pas encore ẽtè publiez, printed in the Tear 1701, 
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ning of the Parallel berween the Prince of Cox px and 
' the Mareſchal vx TUREN NE; and that is quite 
changed. The Letter on the death of the Dutcheſs 
of Mazakin, is the thing in the world that I 
ſhould have been the fartheſt from writing: I never 
ſo much as thought on ſuch web _ 
Tou may confidently your F riends in 
Holland, that the 3 py — Life of the Count 
D*#** and the Saint- Evrgmoniana, are none of 
mine: there is not one Line in this laſt that ſutes 
me. As to the other Books which are attri- 
buted to me, I have marked on your Copy, the 
Pieces that are not mine; and you know that the 
genuine ones are ſtuffed with ſo many faults, that 
T ſcarce know my ſelf any longer in them. You have 
engag' d me in the Correction of them; and I have 
been labouring at it theſe three months, without be- 
ing able to mend all the faults. However, I ſhall 
continue to reviſe them, ſince that obliges you. 
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MY LORD LEST. 


Lendon Auguſt the 29th, 1701. 
My Lon RD, 


Have not done my ſelf the "MIN of writing to 
your Lordſhip, fince his Majeſty gave you a 


giment : you wou'd doubtleſs have been ſo ob- 
ging 
e The King bad given him p Regiment F the Dutch Horſe: 
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liging as to anſwer me; I was willing to ſave you 
that trouble, and only defired the Marquifs 9x 
MoxrANDRR and Mr. Boy tx to aſſure your Lord- 
ſhip that no body in the world can think himſelf 
more intereſted in what concerns my Lord GAaLL- 
way than my ſelf. 0 | 

As to M. peg Puyzievux ; in my opinion he acts 
very wiſely to fall in with the bad taſte now in 
faſhion, concerning Champagne Wine, in order to 
ſell his own the better. I cou'd never have thought, 
that the Wines of Rheims cou'd have been changed 
into Wines of Anjou, by their colour and their 
harſhneſs. There ought to be a harſhneſs in the 

Wines of. Rheims: but a harſhnefs with a colour, 
which turns into a fprightly tartneſs when it is Tipe, 
The Tartneſs is amorous of it, and it is not to be 
drank till the end of June. You have formerly 

been a Lover, and perhaps you think I prophane 
the word amorous. However, it is the term uſed by 
the Connoiſſeurs, the p'OLONN ES, the Boisb av- 
PHINS, and by your humble Servant ; formerly 
renown'd for their nice palate *. We can never 

have good Champagne, without a good body, let 
our modern Vinedreſſers ſay what they will. Tocane 

2. muſt be left to the Wines of Ay. The Wines of 

Sillery and Roncieres uſed to be kept two years, 

and were admirable : but for the firſt four months, 

they were nothing but Verjuice, The Wines of 

Burgundy have got ſuch an aſcendant, notwith- 

ſtanding all that I have ſaid and written concerning 

the Wines of Champaigne 3, that I dare not name 
n | them 


I The French has, Coteaux autrefois fort renommes ; an al- 
luſion to the word Coteaux, which was given to theſe three Gen- 
tlemen, 2 the account of their nicety in the Moice of Wines. 

See the Lite of M. de St. Evremond in French, under the year 1654. 
2 Virgin Wine, which. comes firſt of it ſelf from the Grapes 
without preſſing. | 

3 See the Letter to Count d'Olonne, Vol. Il. pag. 97. and ſeqq- 
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them any more. You cannot think. how much J 
am mortified at it. 

Let M. pr Puvzizux order a little Veſſel of 
Wine to be managed the ſame way it was done 
forty years ago, before the viciated taſte crept in, 
and ſend you ſome of it. | 

M. pz Puvzizux was very young when I left 
France, yet I had the honour to know him, tho 
my chief acquaintance was with his Father, in whom 

I lost ſt a very good friend, and a dozen bottles of his 
beſt Wine,” which he us'd to order me every winter 
by GaurIER his Merchant in England. | 

"Edu will oblige me, my Lord, — making my 

compliments to M. pz PU YZ IEUx, when you write 
to him. I reſpect um both for his Father's merit, 
and his own, 
l am ſo touch'd with yours, chat I need not recall 
that of M. pz Rvuy1cny *?, to aſſure you that I 
ſhall diſpute with all the world the ſentiments of 
eſteem and friendſhip which are due to you. I ho- 
nour your virtue, your good qualities, your philo- 
ſophy, and your great talents of every kind. With 
theſe ſentiments T always think of your Lordſhip, 
and am, my Lord, your moſt humble and moſt 
— m. and Tabaitern.s in Philoſophy. 


: My Lord Gallway's Father. See Vol. II. pag. 16, 17. 
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Da. SILVESTRE 


E fatisfied, Sir, with your merit of Inſpector, and 
don't encroach upon mine. I leave you your 
Architecture and Painting; but pray don't diſturb 
me upon the Geography of Good-ealing. However I 
muſt confeſs, that your Heath-Cocks, your Oyſters, 
our Salmon, your Fruits, and the reſt of that de- 
licious abundance which you mention to me, give 
vou ſome right to inſult me, and leave me no relief, 
= in attributing all your advantages to the direc- 
tion and magnificence of my Lord. Let but a thi 
pleaſe my Lord Mox r Au, and don't trouble your 
Head any further: whatever expence is to be made; 
whatever care, whatever induſtry 1s to be employed to 
have it, you will be ſure not to go without it. Theſe 
are the very words of the late Dutcheſs of Maza- 
RIN, Which are as good as Oracles, and which were 
never more juſt than on this occaſion, I neyer de- 
fired any thing ſo earneſtly as to go to Boughton, 
to ſee my Lord, the good Company and Learning 
in its full luſtre, when Mr. LE Vassor is there: 
I do. not look upon my ſelf as any thing, becauſe I 
don't underſtand Greek. | 
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EQ IHE SAME. 


F new infirmities, or rather my old ones 
which are very much grown upon me, had not 
hindred me from going to Boughton, I ſhould have 
been as happy as a man almoft a hundred years of 
age can be. I loſe a thouſand pleaſures which are 
all to my taſte. That of ſeeing the fine Houſe, the 
fine Water-Works, the fine Ducks, would have 
pleaſed me extreamly, altho' I be but an indifferent 
Inſpector. But you will eaſily gueſs the greateſt of 
all, and that 1s being with my Lord MonTacvue, 
to enjoy his converſation twice a A. before and 
after the beſt cheer in the world. No Perfon ever 
merited to be more magnificently receiv'd, and 
more handſomly entertain'd, than my Lady Sa vo- 
WICH 3 NO man was ever more proper to receive 
and entertain her well, than my Lord Mor Aduk. 
I hope the Caſcade, the Octogon, the Water- 
Sheafs, and the Water-Spouts, ſhall have made my 
Lady Sanpwicn forget France. And as my Lord 
is very happy in inſpiring his taſte and his defigns 
as to Buildings and Gardens, I don*t queſtion but 
ſhe will ſoon undertake ſome new Work at Inchin- 
brooke, which will not be behind thofe of Boughton, 
in any reſpect, It is impoſſible for any one to be 
more ſenſible than I am of the honour of her re- 
membrance. There was nothing wanting to perfect 
my grief, for not having ſeen Boughton and the 
Maſter of the place; but my not having ſeen 
Inchinbrooke, and its Miſtreſs, who is the greateſt 
ornament of all the places where ſhe is. | 
If the poor Dutcheſs of Mazarin, had been 
yet alive, ſhe would have had Peaches, of which ſhe 
would not have fail'd to give mea ſhare ; ſhe would 
have had Truffles, which I ſhould have eat with her ; 
not to mention the Carps of Newhall. I muſt make 


2. up 
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up the loſs of ſo many advantages, by the . 
— Wedneſdays of Montague Ficuſe. 

| pry We . 


A- LB T-F E R 


| TO PRINCE 
MAURICE . DAUVERGNE-*. 


Had always heard that Friendſhip never aſcended; 
an opinion founded on ſome obſervations, that 
Fathers love their Children, better than —_— are 
beloved by them. As to Fathers, I have no _ 
to ſay againſt it; but I find the Proverb to be fa 
by my own experience, with regard to Grand- 
fathers. The Friendſhip of my Grand-child, does 
not ſtop at the firſt degree; it aſcends with all its 
force, till it arrives at the Grand-Papa *. What 
does one do in order to pleaſe him? one gives ex- 
cellent Wine at London ; one ſends the beſt Tea 
from Holland; one writes. firſt. I could puſh this 
Ons very far; but I chaſe to quit that manner of 
writing in the third Perſon, which was introduced at 
Court by Monfieur E TuRENN IN, and has been ba 
kept up Fes his death by thoſe that belong to his - 
Family; I chuſe to quit it on purpoſe to upbraid 
you directly, thereby to ſhew you the tenderneſs. of 
a Grand-Papa. How could — leave England, to 
0 into Holland, and get a Fever? If you had 
laid at A our Doctor had — pre. 


x The Count d. Auvergne's elder Son. He died at the Hague in 
March 1702, a few days after M. de St. Evremond ſent him this 
Letter. 


; 2 Prince. Maurice, uſed to call M. de St. . 
wa 


; 
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vented your Diſtemper by the ordinary diet which 
he preſcribes, and obſerves himſelf. He would have 
order'd for you in your own Chamber a Health- 
Soop, with a good Capon, a knuckle of Veal, Sel- 
lery and Succhory. He would have order*d two 
Partridges to be roaſted for you, or three if I had 
been there, well larded and of a high reliſh. He 
would have added an Hetudeau, and a Dove-Coat 
Pigeon for each of us. The Wine of Villiers, taken 
moderately would have made part of an honeſt 
ſimplicity, and neceſſary for preſerving health. But 
the dear Doctor is juſt entring my Chamber; and 
ſince he cannot at preſent hinder the Diſtemper, 
he is going to tell you the Remedies you muſt make 
uſe of for your recovery, &c. | | 


SAA, SEES ASIA &. & &. C. 5 
n 

4 „ 

Ma. DES MAIZEAUX. 


I Am ſorry, Sir, I did not ſend you your: Book 
ſpa 


of Mr. BayLE * ſooner, that I might have 
pared you the trouble of ſending for it. I have 
read it with abundance of pleaſure. All that you 
do me the favour to ſend me, is ſo well choſen, 
that there's no leſs ſatisfaction than inſtruction to be 
gain' d, from reading it; eſpecially when they are 
any of Mr. BayLz's Works. He gives ſuch an 
agreeable turn to his profound Learning, that one 
| | | ä ä 18 


e Hiſtorical and Critical Dictionary, of the ſecond Edition, 
printed in 1702. 5 | | 


* 
* 
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z never weary of him. Tis true, his chronological 
Diſcuſſions tire me a little: but they are neceſſary 
to Hiſtorians ; and I ſoon find wherewithal to make 
amends in what comes after. How charming wou*d 
Reading be, if all Authors had ſo much delicacy and 
judgment as he has ! But inſtead of thoſe rare quali- 


ties, we find in moſt of them only a confuſed Know- 
ledge, a falſe Taſte, a ridiculous Conceitedneſs. 


How great a folly * tis to pore 

On what befel in days of yore! 

But. tis a greater folly far, 

To think poſterity will care 

T* eſpouſe our cauſe and right thoſe ills, 
Which from the preſent My one feels. 


This Man delights in what i 18 paſt, 

And that in what won't come in haſte : 
A wiſer head than mine muſt ſhew, | 
Which is the biggeſt Fool o'th' two. 


There goes a walking Library, 
Whoſe reading*s boundleſs as the ſea, 
Whoſe erudition is immenſe, 
Without one ſpark of Wit of 'Senſs + 
Why, let the Vulgar gape and ſtare ; 
I have no notion on't, I ſwear. - | 
But BayLe is wondrous in his way, 
Who, equally profound and gay, 
Refers it to my appetite 
To chuſe Inſtruction or Delight. 


Tour fine cone as they are call'd, have 
certain F Wy "_ are Py near a-kin "a 
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falſe Taſte and ridiculous Vanity of book - learned 
Men. 
Birth I eſteem 3 but if it makes men vain, 
Merit is loſt, tho? quality remain. 
When theſe two meet, how charming to the eye ! 
But fate too oft this junction does deny. 


One, without choice, is laviſh in expence, 
Too much of Luxury has ſpoil'd his ſenſe ; 
While in another's grandeur we may find 

A Taſte moſt exquiſite, with neatneſs join'd, 
The leaft reſemblance of the firſt beware, 
And imitate the laſt with utmoſt care. 


But can we thus felicity attain, | 

Or the true Good by this our conduct gain? 
»Tis what we've no experience of: mankind 
This true felicity cou'd never find ; 

In vain we ſearch of earth and ſea the hoards; 
Nor earth nor ſea this precious gem affords, 


Indeed, nothing but a perfect reſignation to the 
will of Providence, can make us truly happy. 


Let's calmly live without a moan; 
For as MIR ERBE confeſt, 
To will what God wills, is alone 

The ſcience that gives reſt *, 


But is it not contrary to the Will of that Provi- 
dence, to perſecute one another in the moſt barba- 


rous 


2 Malherbe in his Conſolation to Mr. du Perier, upon the 
Death of his Daughter. 
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rous manner, becauſe we are not of the ſame 
nion in Religion? as if Perſuaſion ought to ſtretch 
farther than Conviction 3 and it were in our power, 
to believe what we pleaſe. - Vet theſe evils will 
never have an end till the ancient rights E a 
had once over our heart, are reſtored to her again, 


 Inflapd of reviling and alli to naught 
Our Neighbour about his Belief, 
Let us look what his Life is, and not what his 


(Thought, 
And unite in good deeds; that's the chief *, 


mn the laſt Converſation we had together, you 
told me ſome particulars, concerning the Romance 


of the Rofe ; z 1 ſhould be glad to ſee them more at 
length. 


3 See Vol. II. pag. go. 
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A LETTER 
Sa dee, 207 iis. ws N l 4 


N. DES MAIZEAUX, 


Oy”. | 1 
M. DE ST. EVREMOND, 
Concerning the 


Romance of the Roſe. 


I not coſt me much pains, ' Three or four of our 


French Authors furniſh*d me with moſt of them; 


and I had little more to do, but to collect them. 


The Romance of the Roſe, is, properly ſpeaking, a 


Courſe of Love-Philoſophy : that is, a Syſtem of 
Love; or, to ſpeak as our old Authors do, The 
Commandments of Love, in order to come at Enjoy- 
ment. This work was begun by WILLIAM pe 
Lok RIS, and finiſhed by JohN CLoeiver, fir- 


named, 


% 


1 He was a Native of the City of Lorris, in the Gatinois; and 
tis likely, he took his Name from thence. 


Here ſend you, Sir, the Particulars you deſired 
of me, concerning the Romance of the Roſe. They 


bane fo, op wy PS Ys OY” £44 CITE) 
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named DE Mux, becauſe he was born at Meun, 
upon the Loire. Some pretend that he got the 
name of CLoPINEL, by being lame. WiLtiam 
DE LoR RIS? undertook that Work to pleaſe a Lady, 
with whom he was in love; but he died in the Year 
1260, without having been able to finiſh it. Joan 
pet Mv continu'd it forty Years after the Death 
of LoR RIS, as he tells us himſelf in the prophetical 
_ Complaint of Love. JohN DE MEUN was a man 
of great Learning: he was of the Order of the Do- 
minican Friers, a Doctor of Divinity; and withal a 
great Orator, Philoſopher, and Mathematician. He 
wrote many Books, and made ſeveral Tranſlations .; 
and among others, that of BozTivs de Conſolatione 
Philoſophiæ, which he dedicated to PaiL1e the Fair. 
J here ſet down the beginning of his Dedication, 
where he ſpeaks of the Works which he had already 
compoſed *: To your Royal Majeſty, moſt noble 
Prince, by the Grace of God King of France, PailLie 
the Fourth, I Joan DE MEUNG (who formerly upon 
jealouſies putting BELACccoiL in priſon, taught how 
to take the Caſtle, and gather the Roſe and tranſlated 
from Latin into French Vegetius de re militari, and 
the Wonders of Ireland, and the Letters of PETER 
ABEILLARD and HELois his Wife, and AELRED'sS 
Book concerning Spiritual Friendſhip) do now ſend you 
BoeTr1vus de Conſolatione: which I have tranſlated 
into French, altho* you underſtand Latin very well, &c. 

Bovcnrer, in his Annals of Aquitany,. takes no- 
tice of JohN pz Mevun. In the time of Pope 

| 6 Joan 


1 See Fauchet's Recueil contenant les Noms & Sommaire des 
Oeuvres d aucuns Pottes & Rymeurs Francois, vivans avant 
lan M. c; in the Oeuvres de Fauchet, Toms. II. Fol. 589. of 
the Paris Edition 1610: and la Croix du Maine, in his Bibliotheque 
des Auteurs Frangois, in the Article of Jehan de Meun, ou Mehun. 

3 Fauchet ſays he was a Lawyer. 

+ You may 2 the Title of them in la Croix du Mains. 

5 Fauchet, ubi ſupra. AR 


Vol. III. _— 


* 
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« Jonn XXII, Jays he 5, flouriſh'd at Paris Ma- 


e ſter JohN DE MEH, a Doctor of Divinity, and 
« a great Philoſopher: who took delight in com- 
c poling ſeveral ſingular Books; and among others 
« he finiſſi'd the Romance of the Roſe, which was 
e begun by Maſter WILLIAM DE LoRRIS: He 

60 ee out of Latin into French, Box ius de 
« Confolatione: and de regimine Principum, written 
«© by ST. THomMas: . Ovip de Arte amandi, 
« which he had done very well to let alone: And 
* wrote ſeveral other diverting Books of Worldli- 
« neſs. His Body lies in the Cloiſter of the Domi- 
c nicans, at Paris; where, as I was told at the ſaid 
place, it was buried by order of the Court of Par- 
« lament: For the ſaid Friers would not bury him; 
e becauſe he had fool'd them, and had given them 
e in his ſickneſs a Trunk full of Slates: which the 
„ ſaid Friers fancy'd to be Money; and found the 
Cheat after his death, and before they had bury'd 
% him. I don't believe it to be true.” 
PasSquiER prefers WILLIAM DE LoRRISs and 
Joan DE MEHvuN to all the Poets of Italy. In the 

« Reign of St. LEWIS, /ays he ”, we had WILLIAM 
„ pELoRRY: and in that of PRIIIr the Fair, we 

« had JohN DE MRHUux; whom ſome of our Au- 
% thors * have compared fo DAN TE, the Italian 
« Poet: And, for my part, I ſhould be very wil- 
« ling to ſet them up againſt all the Poets of Italy 
whether on account of their marrowy Sentences, 
e or their elegant Expreſſions, altho* the general 
« CEconomy does not reſemble that which we pra- 
* Chiſe at this day. Do you ſeek Natural or ney 
| 1 „ Phi- 


* 


6 Les Annales d' Aquitaine, Faicts & Geſtes en ſommaire des 
Rois de France & d' Angleterre, Pays de Naples & de Milan. 
Part IV. Chap. II. Pag. 187 of the Edit. 1644. 


7 Les Recherches de la France, Book VII. Chap. 3. p. m. 603+ 
f the Paris Edition 1643. | 


See Fauchet, Fol. 590. - 
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« Philoſophy ? you will find in them as much as 


they have occaſion for: Would you have ſome 
wiſe ſtrokes, or would you have ſtrokes of folly ? 

you will find them there in abundance, but ſtrokes 
of folly for which you may be the wiſer. When 
even they have occaſion to mention any thing of 
Divinity, you will find they are no Appr entices 


at it. And ſome ſince their time have been in 


great vogue; who enriched themſelves with their 
feathers, without taking notice of it. Wherefore 
they have preſerved both their Works and their 
Fame to this day, among an infinite number of 
others, who have been buried in years, within the 
coffin of darkneſs. Cl EKMENT MaroT would 
needs make them ſpeak the Language of our time, 
in order to engage your effeminate and trifli 

Sparks to read this Romance; which is nothing 
elſe but a Dream, whereof the chief ſubject is 
Love: in which you cannot ſufficiently praiſe the 
invention, for in reality the effects of Love are be» 
tween us, nothing elſe but true Dreams. This is 
the reaſon why WILLIAM pe Loney preſup- 


poſes that it was in the Spring, which is the Sea- 


ſon expreſly dedicated to that exerciſe. This Au- 
thor had not leiſure to advance his Book very far: 
but in that little which he has left us ?, he is (if I 


may venture to ſay ſo) inimitable in his Deſcrip- 


tions. Read that of the Spring, and then that of 
Time: I defy all the Antients, and thoſe Who 
ſhall come aſter us, to make any that excel them. 
Joun pz Mnux had more Learning than 
LokRx, and had likewiſe more leiſure and mat- 
ter than his predeceſſor.” iy 

The ſeekers after tae Philoſopher” s Stone, Pr ren 


to find it in this Romance ; z nor ought this to furprize 
us, ſince they fee it clearly in the Song of Solaion. 


Others 


9 He wrote bil about n Va Paſt EE 1. 
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Others have diverted themſelves with diſcovering 
in it a kind of Moral Divinity ** : but the famous 
GERSOx, Chancellor of the Univerfity of Paris, 
very far from that opinion, look*d upon it as a very 
dangerous Book; and wrote a Diſſertation, on pur- 
poſe to decry it *. In fine, there were people who 
took it to be a Satyr againſt the fair Sex, as we ſhall 
ſee preſently. They were not altogether in the wrong. 
JohN pt Mum had kept meaſures fo little with 
the Women in that Work, that they reſolved to be 
revenged on him. The Preſident Fa ucHET, who has 
preſerved us this Story, tells it in ſo ſimple and natu- 
ral a manner, that I ſhall make uſe of his own words. 


55 8 2 1 _ a P'Y A A 46 ___mAa 


Jo pz MEvuNo, /ays he **, was like to be paid 
« in the ſame coin that his Maſter Ovip was: for 
„ ſome of the Ladies at Court who lay under a bad 
c fame, Monks, Hypocrites, and other debauched 
people, whom he had laſhed in his Book, raiſed 
« up a great many enemies againſt him. The La- 
« dies being vexed at theſe two biting Lines, 


« All of you are, will be, or have been, 
& Whores in Deed, or in Will, 


cc reſolved one day to chaſtiſe him for them. From 
« which deſign he cleverly delivered himſelf in 
this manner. Jonx pe Muc, being come to 

Court on ſome buſineſs, was ſtopt by the Ladies 
<« in one of the chambers of the King's palace, 
<« being ſurrounded by ſeveral Lords; who, in or- 
der to be in their good graces, had promiſed to 
point him out, and not to hinder their puniſh- 
ing him after what manner they pleaſed. But 

; « JonN 


HD 8 | 
i 0 See the Diſcourſe which is at the beginning of the Edition of 
| the Romance of the Roſe, printed at Paris by Galliot du Pre, in 
9 the Year 1529, in Octavo. | | 


1 La Croix du Maine. 
4 22 Ubi ſupr. fol. 590, 


cc 
cc 
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Jonn pz Mu ſeeing them holding Rods in 
their hands, and preſſing the Gentlemen to make 
him ſtrip, begg'd they would grant him but one 
requeſt; ſwearing that on that condition he 
would not aſk any abatement of the Puniſhment 
they were ready to inflict on hum, (which he had 
not deſerved) but. on the contrary the heightning 
of it. Which was granted with great difficulty, 
and at the earneſt requeſt of the Lords. Then 


Jonn begun to talk to them in this manner: wy 


Ladies, fince I muſt receive chaſtiſement, 

ought to receive it from thoſe whom I have of- 
tended. Now I have ſpoken only of ill Women, 
and not. of you here, who are all of you hand- 
ſome, diſcreet, and virtuous: wherefore ſhe a- 


mong you that finds herſelf offended the moſt, 


let her begin to ſtrike, as.the mightieft Whore of 
all thoſe whom I have blamed. There was not 


one of them all who would take the honour of be- 


ginning firſt, being afraid of bearing that infamous 


Title. And Jonx eſcaped, leaving the Ladies 


cover'd with ſhame and confuſion,” and giving 
the Lords there preſent a ſufficient cauſe for laugh- 


ter: for there were ſome of them. who thought 


ſuch or ſuch a Lady ought to begin; but thofe 
who were better adviſed, diverted this Judgment, 
to avoid the ſtrife that muſt have followed upo 


It. N : l 


„The Romance of the Roſe, adds Fauchzr, 


has (nevertheleſs) been receiv'd into the Libraries 


of the Lords, as an entertaining Book, and full of 
beautiful learned paſſages, in ſpite of the Preachers 
and Divines ; who were ſorry to ſee it ſo much 


read, and learn'd by all ſorts of people. And, 


among others, Maſter MARTIN Franc, a Na- 


tive of the County of Aumale in Normandy, Pro- 
19 


voſt and Canon of Lauzane in Savoy, publiih'd a 


4 


Book againſt the Romance of the Kae, int, 


F 3 
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te The Lady's Champion : as if JoHN DE Mevuxo 
“ had wrote againſt them; but this was long after 
te the Death of Maſter Johr DE Mruxc, for this 
T Champion is dedicated to PRHILI the Second, 
% Duke of Burgundy, firnamed the Good.” 

Favcner relates afterwards the Trick which 
JohN DE Mu play'd the Dominicans: but tho? 
he quotes BovcnerT for his Author, he varies from 
him in ſome particulars. He ſays, that Joan 
pet Murx had order'd by his laſt Will and Teſta- 
ment, that theſe Friers ſhou*d bury him in their 
Church ; and left them a Trunk with all that was in 
it, on condition nevertheleſs that it ſhould not come 
into their hands till after he ſhould be buried. Scarce 
was the Ceremony over, but the Dominicans went 
to inquire about this Trunk ; and they found no- 
thing in it but Slates, which *tis likely he had made 
uſe of to draw Mathematical Figures upon. This en- 
faged them to ſuch a degree, that they dug up his 
Corps; but the Court of Parliament having notice 
of it, order*d that it ſhould be honourably interr'd 
in the Cloiſter of the Convent, notwithſtanding all 
the oppoſition of thoſe good Friers. 

The Romance of the Roſe was made Proſe by 
Joun MovLineT *3, who enrich'd it with ſeveral 
Allegories of his own Invention. 

I had forgot to tell you, Sir, that the Language 
of all the printed Copies of the Romance of the 
Roſe, is different from what it was at firſt, It was 

changed into a more modern French *+: and this is 
alſo the reaſon why the printed Copies differ fo much 
from one another ; every Bookſeller having cauſed 
new Alterations to be made in his. We have al- 
ready ſeen that PAs ou iE R in his Recherches, blames 
Makor for having reviſed i it: he expreſſes himſelf 

Fae yet 
13 A Canon of Valenciennes. He flouriſhed about the a 1480. 


See la Croix du Maine, pag. 149 and . 
14 LA Croix au Maine. 
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yet more vehemently in his Letters : There is not, 
ſays he, a learned man among us, who does not read 
the learned Writings of Mr. ALain CHARTIER,.... 
and who does not hug the Romance of the Roſe, 
which I heartily wiſh CLEMENT MAROT, by a ridi- 
culous mixture of old and new Language, had not 
taken upon him to cloath after the modern French 
faſhion. And yet it is certain, others had been 
employ'd in this before him. I have even obſerved, 
that the Manuſcripts have been changed, as well as 
the printed Copies ; and it is hard to meet with any 
of them that have eſcaped the indiſcreet diligence of 
thoſe Reviſers. They thought to make the Work 
better, and they only ſpoiled it. We cannot now 
judge by thoſe reviſed Copies of the State of our 
Language, in the thirteenth Century. That ſim- 
plicity and agreeableneſs which it then had, not- 
withſtanding all its. imperfection, has been taken 
from it. *Tis almoſt the ſame thing as if one at this 
day, ſhould ſet about reviſing our Authors of the 
fifteenth and ſixteenth Centuries, in order to bring 
them nearer to our modern Language. | 

CHAUCER that moſt ancient and celebrated Eng- 
liſn Poet s, -hath tranſlated a good part of the 
Romance of the Roſe. J ſhall ſet down here ſome 
Verſes of the beginning : | 


Many menne ſaine that in weuenings 
The: nis but fables and leſings 
But menne may ſome ſweuen lene 
(Uhkich hardly that falſe ne bene 
Bur aktezward ben apparaunt 
This may J aw to warraunt. 

An Authour that hight Macrobes 
Thar halt not dzemes falſe ne lees 

| „„ But 


Is Book II. in the Letter to Mr. Cujas p. m. 194, and 105. 
1 Ke died the 25th of October 1460, in the 724 year of his age. 
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But undorh us the auifionn 
That whilom met King Cipioun. 
And who ſo faith, 02 weneth it be 
A iape oz els nicete | | 
To wene that dꝛemeg alter fall 
Let who lo lift a fole me call 
Foz this tzow J, and ſay fo2 me 
That dzemes fignifiannce be 
Df good and harm to many wights 
Thar dzemen in h22 flepe a nights 
Full many things couertty = 
That fallen afce: all openly. 


.. Within my twenty yeze of age 
When that love taketh his cozage 
Tf young kolke, J went ſoone 
To bed, as J was wont to done 
And kaſt J Uept, and in lleping 
Me mette ſuch a lweuening 
That liked me wondezs wele 
But in that ſweuen is neuer a dele 
That it nis aktezward befall 
Right as this dzeme woll tell us all. 
Mop this dzeme will J rime aright 
To make your hezts gay and light 
Foz love it praieth, and allo 
Cominandefh me that it be ſo, 
And ik theze any aske me 
Mhethez that it be he or ſhe, | 
How this booke, which is heze 
Shall hite, that J rede you heze 
It is the Komaunt ok the Roſe e 
In which all the azt of loue J clole. 
The matez faire is of to make Soles 
God gzaunt me in guee that the it take 
Foz whom that it begonnen is 
And that is the, that hath iwis 


« * f * = 
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So mokell prise, and thezto ſhe 

So wozthy is beloved to be e 
That the well ought of priſe and right 
Be cleped Roſe of evezy wight 7. 
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DFE A PERRINE. 


Send to ſee whether the fatigue you had yeſter- 
1 day, was not as great as the pleaſure of ſeeing, 
the Ceremony. If you had the company of the 
Prebendaries as I make no doubt you had, I dont 
pity yor: They have remedies againſt the weari- 
— fain that we are apt to be ſeiz' d with 
on ſuch occaſions. The Dean of GukxRNSEV uſed to 
ſay, that a Canon or Prebendary, and an Hoſpitaller,, 
are the ſame thing. This is their Inſtitution, and he 
who does not give good entertainment to his Gueſt, 
affords an occaſion of a Lapſe, and deſerves to loſe, 
his Canonicate ; a riſque which Dr. SaxTRE has ne- 
ver run. I could wiſh you had his company often: I 
fancy that of Dr. BxzvaAL cannot but be very good ; 
and that you will find your account very well in the 
graces. and favours which the Lord beſtows on his 


Church, 8 
* 
1 The Romance of the Roſen the Works of chaten, prime 


at London 1598. folio 116. 793 
be Marchioneſs de la Perrine. 


3 The Dien Coronation the 24 of May 1702. D 
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TAI A - 


O U cannot imagine the joy I was in when I 
' ſaw the Pye was come. Beſides that a Par- 
tridge-Pye is conſiderable in itſelf, it recall'd to my 
mind the idea of my Lord MovunTacve, of you, 
and of all the good company at Boughton ; and 
made me imagine in a lively manner all the Beauties 
there, which I have not ſeen, and of which I am in- 
formed by all thoſe who have been there. My Lord 
GaLrLway who is a good judge of every thing, 
rold me that the Caſcade of Boughton is the moſt 
perfect and finiſh*d one he ever ſaw: that there are 
greater collections of Water at Verſailles and Chan- 
tilly; but that if he was to give a model of thoſe 
kinds of Works, he would give that of the Caſcade 
of Boughton in preference to all others. Mr. Lx Coq 
has made a deſcription of it in a very long Letter: 
and the Marquis pe MON TANDRE talks of it al- 
molt after the fame manner that they do. 
If my Lord ſent me the Pye of, his own proper 
motion, he makes me one of the moſt preſumptuous 
men in the world: even tho? you had put him in 
mind of it, yet I ſhould ſtill have a very great ob- 
_ ligation to his Lordſhip, and ſhould net be diſpleaſed 
to lie under many more of that kind to him. Fam 
afraid there may be a oe of ingratitude in making 
ſuch nice lions, Whatever yanity there g 
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be in it, I am willing to believe, that my Lord 
thqught of me firſt himſelf, and that you put him 
in mind from time to time of his deſign.  _ 

After I had written my Letter, Monſieur L 
PIERRE arriv'd, who gave me eleven Peaches, which 

are worth eleven Cities, to ſpeak like the Spaniards, 
when they would highly commend the preſents they 
receive. The pains which I feel this minute, bring 
my diſtemper to my mind. I wiſh you had cured 
me with the Diet of Boughton, the Partridges, 
Truffles, Cc. If you were here, your Looks alone 
would do. There is no diſtemper that can hold it 
againſt the corpuſcula, effluvia, emanationes, ſimu- 
tacra ſanitatis, which flow from your eyes. I wiſh 
- with great impatience to receive the effects of them. 


Se e e e e ee 
A ®IELS TY 
TO MADAM 


DE LA PERRINE, 


Thought ta have brought you as far as innate 

14deas *, but I ſee you are hardly got to Axioms. 
Let us lay afide Knowledge ; Solomon the witeſt 
man ſaid, that Knowledge was a wearineſs to the 
fleſh. Not being able to rejoyce that of the Ladies, 
it is decency and good manners not to afflict and 
vex it. If the changing of a Guinea, or a whole. 
Guinea, could this day merit an entry into your 
Houſe, I ſhould endeavour to have that merit: nat 
on the account of money, but by my civil and 
gallant manner of loſing it. _s 5 


©: 


IN. de Sr. Evremond was then reading Mr. Locke's Eſſay con- 
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| I'S aboutten years ag that my Lord Moux- 


\.TAGUE, explain'd to the — of Ma- 
2 ARI and me, the meaning of Depontani. I thought 


I had read all the good Authors, chat ſpeak of the 


cuſtoms of the Romans; but I had miſs'd FE sus, 
who teaches me what my. Lord told us, but does 
not explain it ſo well. Depontant were old men 
good for nothing, uſeleſs to 8 and private 
perſons, who were thrown from the top of the Bridge 
(de ponte) into the River. This Diſcaurſe alarm'd me. 
Judge you, if I ought not to be in the utmoſt — 
henſion this day: 


Urget preſentia Tur urni.. | 


*, 0 


I beg of my Lord MounTacvz not to put me 


* the cob of the Depontam ;_ but to contribute 


to preſerve me in the world as long as nature. will 
allow. As for you, Doctor, who ought to take 
care of my old Mafs, and enliven it again — 
ſalutary how comes it that you have 
fo long without ſeeing me? If ae — _— 
aſſiduity, I will take * thoſe 
atoms of health which I gave — 2 


A 
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TO MADAM 


DE LA PE RRINE. 


ONSIE UR RouvvrERx has obtained your 
good graces for two Jonquils : one of m 
age ought to make a more conſiderable preſent; 
wherefore I ſend you five. I ſhould not be in pain 
about favours, if I knew how to make a good uſe of 
them. Pray ſend me word what you are to do 
after dinner. I ſigned all my Letters to the Dutcheſs 
of Mazarin, when ſhe and I were good friends, 
as Don Qux1ioT did his to DuLciNta 3 the 
Knight with the diſmal countenance : and ſhe ſign'd 
as DULCINEA did to Don en, 


— 


A L E T T E R 


* 
COUNT MAGALOTTL, 


| Counſellor of State to his Royal Highneſs 
the Great Duke of TUSCAN 7. 


TO W happy are you, Sir ! I have had the ho-. 
nour to know you above theſe thirty years : 


your years have a you a great oak of know- 


1 7 ledge 


. compliment the Queen on 
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ledge 3 have gain'd you a great deal of experience, 
a great deal of eſteem, without leſſening the vigour 
either of your Mind or Body : mine, which are in- 
deed more numerous, have not been ſo favourable 


to me. They have left none of the Vivacity, which 


J had, nor the beſt Conſtitution in the world which 
I was bleſt with. For the reſt, Sir, Iam extreamly 
obliged to you for writing to me in Italian, If you 
had taken the pains to write to me in French, you 
would have put me to the bluſh, to ſee a ſtranger 
underſtand the beauty and delicacy of our Language, 
a great deal better than I. Tis true, all the Na- 
tions in Europe would have had the ſame reafon to 
bluſh ; for there is none of them whoſe Language 


you do not ſpeak more elegantly than their greateſt 


wits can do. f 
J muſt have done you much injury in the opi- 


nion which the Marquis Rinvccini * had of your 


diſcernment: the reputation which you were pleaſed 


to give me with him, has certainly ſpoil'd yours. 


This Court is extreamly ſatisfied with him, his per- 
ſon, his behaviour, and his converſation. I have 
found all the accompliſhments in him that can be 
deſired. The Cavalier GI R ALDI, who is in great 
favour with every body here, makes him acquainted 


with all his friends, which he will ſtand in no need 


of, when he pleaſes to appear himſelf : his preſence 
makes it unneceſſary for any one to do him good 


offices. | | 


Before I make an end, I beſeech you, Sir, to ac- 
quaint his Royal Highneſs with my humble acknow- 


ledgments, which I ſhall retain to the laſt moment 
of my life, for all the favours he has conferred upon 


me. I owe to the liberalities of his good Florence 
Wine, my latter years, which I have ſpent with 
| tolt- 


1 Enudy Extraordinary flow the Great ul: of Tuſcany, 10 
er Acteſſion to the Throne, 


/ 
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tolerable eaſineſs. After you have acquitted me 
of this firſt duty, which is to me the moſt precious 
in the world, you will have the goodneſs to aſſure 
the Commandeur DRI BENE of the eſteem which I 
ſhall have for his merit all my life. I will give you 
no new aſſurances of the ſentiments which you in- 
ſpired into me, from the very moment 1 had the 
honour to know you. I ſhall end with giving you 
an account of the ſtate I have been in this long time : 
theſe fix Verſes which I wrote formerly *, will ex- 
plain it to you : | | 


Far from France my life I lead, 
Far from plenty, far from need; 

With my vulgar fate content, 

And the little Heaven hath lent. 


Vertue, if not four, I chuſes 
Pleaſure, if not wild and looſe ; 
Life I love, but do not fly 

At Death's approach, nor fear to die. 


As ill as I am this day, yet I ought to wiſh ra- 
ther than fear it: but if I paſs an hour without pain, 
I reckon my ſelf happy. You know that a ſuſpen- 
ſion of pain, is the felicity of thoſe who ſuffer, I 
find that mine is ſuſpended when I am ſo happy 


as to entertain you. 


2 See the Life of M. de St. Evremond under the year 168g. 
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c JARACTER 


O F 


M. DE * EVREMOND, 


ob woos: 


H E Diſcourſes which compoſe this Book *, 
9 being printed already in another Language, 


there may be ſeveral amongſt us who have 
only heard in 
and the he has with the men of ſenſe; and 
therefore may be well enough pleas'd to know 


what it is wherein heexcels, and which diſtinguiſhes 


him from other Writers. For it is not with the Wits 
of our times, how eminent ſoever, as with thoſe 
who lived under AveusTus, when the Empire 
and Language were in ſome ſenſe univerſal. They 
properly wrote to the world: the Moderns, even 
the French Authors themſelves, write at moſt, 

but to a Province of the Roman - Will ; and if 


d a 
= + \ * . 


r Dy. Knightley Chetwood, afterwards Dean . 

4 This, and the following Character of M. 8 3 
were prefixt to the Engliſh Tranſlation of ſome of bis Works printed 
in the Ther 1692. 


general of Monſieur ST. EVREM OD. 
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they are known beyond their own Country, and be- 


come a common benefit to mankind, it is, in a 


t meaſure, owing to their Tranſlators. 
5 Staal Sr. EvREMONHpD hath eſtabliſh'd his 
fame where-ever the French Language is underſtood ; 
and yet ſurely he cannot be diſpleaſed _ an at- 
tempt to carry it farther, by maki im ſpeak 
that of a Country, where he has red ſo many 


ears. 

. Whoever reads theſe Eſſays will acknowledge, 
that he finds there a fineneſs of expreſſion, and a 
delicateneſs of thought, the eaſineſs of a Gentleman, 
the exactneſs of a Scholar, and the good ſenſe of a 


Man of Buſineſs: that the Author is throughly ac- 


quainted with the world, and has converſed with the 
beſt ſort of men to be found in it. His ſubjects are 
often great and noble, and then he never fails to 
write up to them. When he ſpeaks of the antient 
Romans, you would believe you were reading one 
of the ſame age and nation; the ſame ſpirit, the 
ſame noble freedom, the ſame unaffected greatneſs 
appear in both: if the ſubje& he chuſeth, be of a 
lower nature, he is ſure to write that which 1s not 
common upon it ; there is ſtill ſomewhat new and 
agreeable, and beyond what you could expect. 
However you were affected when you began to 
read him, he gains upon you inſenſibly, and before 
you have done, you take a pleaſure to be of the 
{ame opinion 3 | =P) 
The variety and choice of his Subjects pleaſes you 


no leſs, than what he writes upon them. He perpe- 


tually entertains you with new Objects, and dwells 
not too long upon any of them. As for Method, it 
is inconſiſtent with his Deſign z neither pretends he 
to write all that can be ſaid. He ſets not up for a 
Teacher; but he inſtructs you unawares, and with- 
out pretending to it. Every thing appears ſo natu- 
ral, that the Art is bidder, and yet the Obſerver 
Vor. III. G HED finds 
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finds all the ſtrokes of a Maſter's hand. He knows 
exactly when to give over: all is fo well, you'll 
wiſh he had ſaid more; and yet when he concludes, 
believe he could not have ended better. He 
as truly ſtudied Nature in that point, that it is 
with the Mind as with the Body: they are to be 
treated alike 3 the Deſires of both ſhould-be ſatisfied, 
yet ſo that you are to riſe with an Appetite, 


eee 
5 ee 28 
CHARACTER 
"ihe n | 

u DE ST. EVREMOND, 


M. DRYDEN. 


Know how nice an Undertaking it is to write of 
I a living Author, 45 the Example of Father 

OUHOURS has ſomewhat encourag' d me in this At- 
tempt, Had not Monſieur Sr. Ex REM ovp been 
very conſiderable in his own Country, that famous 
Jeſuit would not have ventur'd to praiſe a perſon in 
diſgrace with the Government of France, and living 
here in baniſhment. Yet in his Penſtes Ingenieuſas, he 
has often cited our Author's Thoughts and his Ex- 


preſſions; as the Standard of judicious thinking, and 

raceful ſpeaking. An fad vp ſign that his 
Merit was fufficiently eſtabliſn'd, when the disfa- 
vour of the Court could not prevail againſt it. There 
is not only a Juſtneſs in his Conceptions, which is 
the foundation of good Writing, but alſo a Purity 


of Language, and a beautiful Turn of Words, ſo 
little underſtood by modern Writers: and which in- 


deed was found at Rome, but at the latter end of 
the Common-wealth ; and ended with PxzTronvus, 
under the Monarchy. NN: 

If I durſt extend my Judgment to Particulars, I 
would fay that our Author has determin*d very 
nicely in his opinion of Errcurus ; and that what 
he ſaid of his Morals, is according to Nature and 
Reaſon. *Tis true, that as I am a religious Ad- 


mirer of VIROIL, I could wiſh that he had not 


diſcover'd our Father*s nakedneſs. But, after all, 
we mult confeſs that EN EAs was none of the greateſt 
Hero's, and that VIROIIL was ſenſible of it him- 
ſelf. Bur what could he do? The Trojan on whom 
he was to build the Roman Empire, had been al- 
ready vanquiſhed ; he had loſt his Country, and 
was a Fugitive. Nay more, he had fought unſuc- 


ceſsfully with Droux E DES; and was only preſerv'd 


from death by his Mother Goddeſs, who received a 
Wound in his defence. So that VIROIL, bound as 


he was to follow the foot-ſteps of Homzr, who 


had thus deſcrib'd him, could not reaſonably have 


altered his Character, and raiſed him in Italy to a 


much greater height of Proweſs than he found him 
formerly in Troy. Since therefore he could make 
no more of him in Valour, he reſolved not to give 
him that Virtue as his principal ; but choſe ano- 


ther, which was Piety. *Tis true, this latter, in the 


compoſition of a Hero, was not altogether ſo ſhi- 
ning as the former; but it intitled him more to the 


favour of the Gods, and their Protection, in all his 


G2 | 1 
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Undertakings. And, which was the Poet's chiefeſt 
aim, made a nearer reſemblance betwixt ENR AS and 
his Patron AvevsTus CESAR; who (above all 
things) lov'd to be flatter d for being pious, both 
to the Gods and his Relations. And that very Piety, 
or Gratitude (call it which you pleaſe) to the memory 
of his Uncle Julius, gave him the preference among 
the Soldiers to Ma RK Ax THOMY, and conſequently 
raiſed him to the Empire. As for perſonal Courage, 
that of Auous rus was not puſhing ; and the Poet, 
who was not ignorant of that defect, for that reaſon 
durſt not aſcribe it in the ſupreme degree to him 
who was to repreſent his Emperor, under another 
name; which was managed by him with the moſt 
imaginable fineneſs: for had Valour been ſet up- 
permoſt, Aucus r us muſt have yielded toAGcrIPPa,. 
After all, this is rather to defend the Courtier, than 
the Poet; and to make his Hero eſcape again, un- 
der the covert 'of a Cloud. Only we may add, 
what I think Boss u ſays, That the Roman Com- 
mon-wealth being now changed into a Monarchy, 
V1RG1L was helping to the deſign ; by inſinuating 
into the people the Piety of their new Conqueror, 
to make them the better brook this innovation-: 
which was brought on them by a Man, who was 
favour'd by the Gods. Vet we may obſerve, that 
VIxOII forgot not upon occaſion to ſpeak honoura- 
bly of Ex EAS, in point of Courage; and that par- 
ticularly in the perſon of him, by whom he was 
overcome. For Drionzpzs compares him with 
Hxcrox, and even with advantage: | 


Quicquid apud dure ceſſatum eſt menia Trojc; 
Hettoris, AEneeque manu Victoria Grajum 
Hæſit, & in decumum veſtigia retulit annum: 
Ambo animis, ambo inſignes preſtantibus armis; 
Hic pietate prior. OO nn 


| * 
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As for that particular paſſage, cited by Monſieur 
ST. EvREMOND, where EN EAS ſhows the utmoſt 
fear in the beginning of a Tempeſt: ęxtemplo Ainee 
ſolvuntur frigore membra, &c. why may it not be 
ſuppoſed, that having been long at Sea, he might 
be well acquainted with the nature .of a Storm ; and 
by the rough beginning, fore-ſee the increaſe and 
danger of it? At leaſt, as a Father of his People, 
his Concernment might be greater for them, than for 
himſelf ; and if ſo, what the Poet takes from the me- 
rit of his Courage, is added to the prime Virtue of 
his Character, which was his Piety. 

Be this ſaid, with all manner of reſpe& and de- 
ference to the Opinion of Monſieur ST. EVRRMONYD; 
amongſt whoſe admirable Talents, that of Penetra- 
tion is not the leaſt. He generally dives into the 
very bottom of his Authors, ſearches into the in- 
moſt Receſſes of their Souls, and brings up with 
him thoſe hidden Treaſures which had eſcap*d the 
diligence of others. His Examination of the Grand 
Alexandre, in my opinion, is an admirable piece of 
Criticiſm ; and I doubt not but that his Obſervations, 
on the Engliſh Theatre had been as abſolute in their 
kind, had he ſeen with his own eyes, and not with 
thoſe of other men. But converſing in a manner 
wholly with the Court, which 1s not always the trueſt 
judge, he has been unavoidably led into miſtakes 
and given to ſome of our coarſeſt Poets a reputa- 
tion abroad, which they never had at home. Had 

his Converſation in the Town been more general, 
he had certainly received other idea's on that ſub- 
ject ; and not tranſmitted thoſe Names into his 
G 3 | own 


r Mr. Dryden excepts here againſt the Fudgment of the Court 
and appeals to that of the Town ; becauſe the Duke of Buckingham. 
and he Perſons of Duality, with whom Mr. de St. Euremond was 
converſant, and from whom he had his Notions of the Engliſh Thea- 
ere, were fo far from approving of his Plays, that they did ſeverely 
criticize upon them, See the Duke of Buckingham's Play, call'd 
The Rehearfal. 
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own Country, which will be forgotten by Poſterity 
in ours. 
Thus I have contracted my Thoughts on a large 
Subject: for whatever has been ſaid, falls hs of 


the true Character of Monſieur Sr, EvREMOND, 
and his Writings. 
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DUTCHESS OF MAZARIN. 


INC E the obligations I owe you are of 
chat nature, that I ought to conceal no- 
ching from you, wherein I can teſtify my 
— cagacknowledgments of them, I am willing 
to gratify you with the true Relation of my Life, 
being you deſire it. Not that I am ignorant, how 
hard it is to ſpeak diſcreetly of one's ſelf : and you 
know how averſeI am in my nature, from explaining 
to the world, matters wherein I am ſo nearly con- 


cerned : yet it is very natural to defend one's ſelf 
from Calumny, and to make appear to thoſe, of 
whom we have received conſiderable ſervices, that 


we are not ſo unworthy of their favours, as the tra- 
ducing world would make us appear to be: nor can 
I ſpend the time of my Retreat with more innocence. 
But-if what I am going to acquaint you with, ſeem 
to favour much of the Romance, impute it rather 
to my deſtiny, than to my inclination. I know the 


xarin, by the Abbot of St. Real. See the Life of M. de St. 
Evremond under the year 1676. | 5 
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chief glory of a woman ought to conſiſt, in not 
— — 1 ſelf to be publickly talked of; and 
thoſe that know me, know likewiſe that I never took 
much pleaſure in things that make too much noiſe ; 
but it is not always in our choice to live our own 
way; and there is a kind of fatality, even in thoſe 
things that ſeem to depend upon the wiſeſt condu&et. 
I would not trouble you with the account 
of my Birth *, if thoſe that envied my Un- 
5 kᷣ˖!„! 8 = 0's 
„ There being ſeveral Paſſages in theſe Memoirs, which can- 
not be well underſtood without ſome previous Knowledge of the Fa- 
mily 75 the Dutcheſs of Mazarin, I ſhall give here a ſhort Ac- 
count of it. ct 
PETER Mazanixl, à Native of Palerms in Sicily, left that place 
in order to ſettle at Rome, where he died in the year 1654. By 
his Wife Hortenſla Buffalini, he had among other Children, 
I. Jurivs Mazarini, 4 Cardinal, prime Miniſter of State in 
France, who died in 1661. | EE 
II. Micn Axl Mazarini, a Cardinal. He died inthe year 1648. 
III. Laura-Magcuerira Mazarini, married to Hierum Mar- 
tinoxxi. She died at Rome in 1685, and left two Danghters : 
1. Laura the Wife of Alfonſo d'Efte IV. Duke of Modena, who 
died in 1687. = 62-31 #--4 . 
2. Anna-Maria, who was married in 1654 to Armand de Bour- 
bon, Prince of Conty, and died in 1672 YT a 
IV. HIERONIMA Mazarini, who married Michael-Laurenzo 
Mancini, # Roman Knight, and died in 1656. Among other 
1. PriLiy Mancini, who was created Duke of Nevers in France, 
and died in the year I:. e ee 
23. Luna, married#0 Lewis Duke of Vendome. She died in 
1657. | 33 
3. OLimeia, who married Eugene - Maurice ef Savoy, Count of 
Soiſſons, by whom ſhe had Prince Eugene. She died in 1108. 
4+ Mania, married in 1661, ro Laurenz Colonna, Conſtable of 
the Kingdom of Naples. N N 
5. HorTens1a,. who died in England in 1699, and is the Sub- 
fet# of theſe Memoirs. Cardinal Fulius Maxarini left her the 
greateſt part of the immenſe Wealth he had amaſſed, and married 
ber to Armand- Charles de la Porte de la Meilleraye, on condition 
that be and his Heirs ſhould take the Name of Mazazin, Their 
Children are; Marie-Charlotte, born in 1662, and married to 
Armand. John de Vignerod du Pleſſis, Marquis of Richelieu: Marie- 
Anne, born in 1663, made Abbeſs du Lis in 1698: aer 
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cle's 3 glory had not endeavoured to tarniſh the 
luſtre thereof: but ſince their fury ſpared nothing 
that was his, it is lawful for me, to let you know 
that I am deſcended from one of the moft illuſtrious 
Families of Rome ; and that my Anceſtors for theſe 
three hundred years have held a rank ſo eminent 
and conſiderable, that I might have paſs'd my days 


happily, though I had never been Heireſs to a firſt 


Miniſter of France. The Academy of the Virtuoſi 
of Italy, which began at the Nuptials of one of our 
Family, made it appear what eſteem that Houſe 
was in at that time: and as a farther addition of 
happineſs, I had the advantage to be deſcended 
from a Father, that was one of the moſt accompliſhed 
- and beſt qualified of our Family. 

I was but fix years old when I was brought into 
France !; and a few years after, the Duke of Ma- 
ZARIN rejected the marriage of my Siſter *, and 
conceived ſuch a violent paſſion for me, that upon a 
time he told Madam p*EcvilLon, That if be 


could but have the happineſs to be married to me, it 
would not grieve him to die three months after. The 
ſucceſs ſurpaſſed his defire ; he has married me, and 
yet, God be thanked, he is alive ſtill, Upon the 
firſt report of his refuſing my Siſter, the Cardinal 
was much offended ; and would often ſay, He had 
rather marry me to a Footman. But he was not the 
only man I had the ill fortune to pleaſe. 


Eunuch, 


| Gorn in 1665, and wedded in 1681 to Lewis-Chriſtopher Gigault, 
Marquis of Bellefonds and of Ia Boulaye : and Charles- Julius, born 
i 1666, married in 1685 to Felicia-Armanda-Charlotte of Dure- 
fort-Duras, eldeſt Daughter of Fames-Henry de Durefort, Duke of 
Duras, Mareſchal of France. | | " 

6. Marie-Anne, who was married in 1662 to Godefroy-Mau- 
vice de la Tour I Auvergne, Duke of Bouillon, Peer and Lord High 
Chamberlain of France. | | 
3 Cardinal Fullus Mazarin. 

1 In the year 1653. @ ; 
8 Married afterwards to the Conſtable Colonna: 


1 
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Eunuch, Muſician to the Cardinal, was accuſed for 
having a kindneſs for me. But the truth is, that it 
was as much for my Siſter as for me. He was alſo 
jeered for being in love with the beautiful Statues 
that were in the Palace Mazarin. This man's Love 
certainly was unlucky, fince thoſe poor Statues were 
ſo cruelly puniſhed for it as well as I, though they 
were as little in fault. | Lt gil 
It was no fault of my Siſter's, that I was not in 
love with ſomething, as well as I was beloved. As 
ſhe had a fincere inclination for the King, ſhe would 
have been glad to ſee me ingaged with ſome ſuch 
folly. But being extream young and childiſh, I 
C fix to nothing. All that ſhe could obtain 
from me, to oblige her, was to ſhew ſome com- 
plaiſance to thoſe of my age, that diverted me moſt 
in our little Play-games, which then took up all my 
time and thoughts, tho? they were often interrupt 
by the King's preſence, who ſeldom ſtirred from 
our houſe, tho* he converſed among us with won- 
derful goodneſs. He had ſo much of ſerious and 
ſolid (not to ſay of Majeſty) in all his ways, that he 
could not keep himſelf from ſtriking through 
us a moſt awefu] reſpect, even beyond his inten- 
tions. My Sifter was no way diſturbed at his pre- 
| ſence, whoever elſe was: and you may eaſily con- 
ceive that his Aſſiduity had Charms for thoſe who 
were the cauſe of it, when it had none for others. 
As the things which Paſſion makes us do, ſeem ri- 
diculous to thoſe that have never known what that 
paſſion is; my Siſter's expoſed her very often to 
our raillery. One: time among the reſt we jeered 
her, becauſe ſhe ſeeing at a diftance-a Gentleman 
of the Houſhold, who was about the King's ſtature, 
with his back to her, ran to him with open arms, 
crying, Ah my poor Sire | Another thing that made 
us fport about that time, was a joke of the Cardinal's, 
with Madam pz BovilLon, which was then * 


' 
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ſix years old. The Court was then at la Fere . 
One day as he made ſport with her about ſome 
Gallant that ſhe ſaid ſhe had; at laſt he began to 
chide her, for being with child. The reſentment 
which ſhe ſhewed, diverted all ſo, that it was agreed 
ſhe ſhould be ſtill told of it. They ſtreightened her 
Cloaths from time to time; and they made her be- 
lieve that ſhe was growing very big. This continued 
as long as it was thought neceſſary, to perſuade her 
to the likelihood of her being with child. Yet 
ſhe would never believe any thing of it, and denied 
it with a great deal of heat, until the time of her 
lying-in came, ſhe found betwixt her ſheets, in the 
morning, a Child new-born. You cannot imagine 


the aſtoniſhment and grief ſhe was in at this ſight. 


Such a thing, ſaid ſhe, never happen'd to any but to 


the Virgin Mary and my ſelf ; for I never felt any 


kind of pain. The Queen came to condole with her, 
and offered to be ar na many came to goſſip 
with her, as newly brought to bed: and that which 
at firſt was but a paſttime within doors, came to 
be the publick divertiſement of all the Court. They 
preſſed her hard to tell who was the Father; but 
all they could get from her, was only, That it could 
be none but the King, or the Count of Guicae, be- 
cauſe no other man but thoſe two ever kiſſed her. For 
my part, being three years elder than her, I was 


infinitely proud that I knew the truth of the mat- 


ter; and I could never be weary of laughing, to 
make people take notice I knew it. 


You will hardly believe that at thoſe years, when 


there is nothing leſs thought of than of reaſoning 
upon things, I ſhould make as ſerious Reflections 
as I ever did of any thing of this life, It is true, 
notwithſtanding, that my greateſt delight was at 
that time to ſhut myſelf up alone, .to write whatever 


25 the year 1656. 
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came into my head. It is not long fince ſome of 
thoſe Papers fell into my hands; and J aſſure you, 
I was ſtrangely ſurprized to find things ſo far ſur- 
paſling the capacity of a Girl, They were Doubts 
and Queſtions, which I propoſed to myſelf upon all 
things, which I could not well underſtand. I could 
never ſufficiently ſatisfy my fancy in deciding them ; 
and yet I ſought with obſtinacy what I was not able 
to dive into, nor find. And if in my Conduct fince, 
J have not ſhewed much Judgment; I have at leaſt 
this Conſolation, that I had a very great deſire to 
attain to a good one. I remember about that time, 
writing to a young Lady, for whom I had a great 
kindneſs, I began to grow weary of writing fo often, 
love you, in one and the ſame Letter; and gave 
her to underſtand, that hereafter I would only make 
2 Croſs to ſignify theſe three words. According to 
this pretty Invention, it happen'd ſometimes that I 
writ to this Lady Letters wherein there was 
elſe to be ſeen but whole Lines of Crofles, one after 
another. One of theſe Letters fell afterwards into 
the hands of ſome, whom it concern'd to find out 
the Myſtery, but could never find any fault with ſo 


godly a Cypher. 99545 a. 
My Infancy being paſſed among theſe innocent 
Amuſements, or Paſtimes, they to talk of a 


Match for me. Fortune, that intended to make me 
the moſt unfortunate perſon of my Sex, began to 
flatter me with a ſnew of making me a Queen; and 
did all ſhe could to make me hate the Match ſhe 
defign*d for me, by the compariſon of thoſe where- 
with ſhe firſt did cajole my Imagination. Yet I.can 
truly ſay for myſelf, that thoſe illuſtrious Matches 
never dazled my fancy. And the Duke of MAZ A- 
'RIN dares not ſay, that he ever found me guilty of 
any vain- glory above my condition. All the world 
knows how many repeated Overtures were made to 
| | I marry 
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marry me with the King of England. As for the 
Duke of Savoy, you know what was ſaid about it 
in the Journey to Lyons s, and that the buſineſs 
broke off, upon the Cardinals obſtinate refuſal to 
abandon Geneva, in conſideration of that Marriage. 
We lodged at Belle-Court 9, and our chamber- 
windows, which open*d towards the Market-place, 

were low enough for one to get in with eaſe. Ma- 
dam DoE VENELLE, our Governeſs, was ſo uſed to 
her trade of watching us, that ſhe roſe even in her 
ſleep, to fee what we were doing. ' One night, as 
my Siſter lay aſleep with her mouth open, Madam 
DE VENELLE, after her accuſtomed manner com- 
ing aſleep as ſhe was to grope in the dark, happen'd 
to thruſt her finger into her mouth, ſo far, that 
my Siſter, ftarting out of her ſleep, made her teeth 
almoſt meet in her finger. Judge you the amaze- 
ment they both were in to find themſelves in this 
poſture, when they were thoroughly awake 
Siſter was in a grievous fret. The ſtory was told 
dhe King the next day, and the Court the di- 
vertiſement of laughing at it. | | 
The Cardinal, whether it were thro' Modeſty or 
Diſſimulation, ſhewed himſelf as averſe as the 
Queen to the King's purſuit of my Siſter, As ar 
as the Marriage with the Infanta of Spain was con- 
cluded , nothing was ſo much in his thoughts, as 
how handſomly to ſend her farther off, fearing leſt 
ſhe might be a hindrance to it. A little after our 
return from Lyons, he ſent us to ſtay for him at 
Fontainebleau; from thence he carried us to Poitiers, 
where he left it to her choice to retire to what place 
ſhe pleaſed, She choſe la Rochelle: and the Car- 
dinal, willing to wean her a little more, deſired the 
| 7. See the Life of Monſieur de St, Evremond, under the year 167 5. 
d n the year 1658. | A 


A large Square at Lyons. 
20 In the year 1659. 
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Biſhop of Frejus, at Brouage, to propoſe to her the 


Marriage of the Conſtable Colonna. But ſhe, re- 
jected it; her Inclinations being not yet drawn into 


5 Italy, by what drew her thither ſince. He had re- 


ſolved to carry Madam pt BovilLon and me to 
the King's marriage ; but my Siſter obſtinately re- 
. fuſing to let us go, when he-ſent for us, unleſs ſhe 
might go too; he choſe rather to deprive himſelf of 


the pleaſure of ſeeing us there, than to let her come 


with us. At their Majeſties return from the Fron - 
tiers *, we were ſent to Fontainebleau, where the 
Court then was. The King looked but cold upon 
my Siſter, and his change began to make her re- 
ſolve to marry into Italy. She would often pray me 
to tell her as many ill things of the King as I could. 
But, beſides, that it was hard to ſpeak ill of ſuch a 


Prince as he, who lived among us with that familia- 
rity and charming ſweetneſs; I being but ten years 


old then, I could not well comprehend what it was 
ſhe would have. All I could do for her, loving her 
tenderly, and ſeeing her all in tears, was to weep 
for her Misfortunes with her, until ſhe might, at my 
turn, bear me company to weep mine. 
The Cardinal was ſo vexed at her fondneſs to the 
King, that he conceiv'd a great averſion for her; 
and as this Intrigue began with her firſt coming into 
the world, it may be ſaid, that he hardly ever loved 
her. My Brother's Humour was nothing more plea- 
ſing to him, and his Conduct much leſs ; eſpeciall 
ſince he was accuſed. to have been at the Deba 
of Roiſſi :. One of the things which moſt * 


1T In the Year 1660. 1 8 3 
12 The Count of Buſfi Rabutin; the Abbot le Camus, afterwards 
Biſhop of Grenoble, and Cardinal; Monſieur Mancini, Nephew ts 
Cardinal Mazarin, and fome others, having met in 1659, at 


Roiffi, 
2 Country-Seat belonging to Count Vivonne, in order to ſpend * | 


Eafter-Holidays, did on Good-Friday commit ſeveral ſacrilegious 


Impieties and Extravagancies, (inſomuch that it was confidently 


reporeed they had chriften'd a Pig, ſaid Maſs over it, Ke.) for 


th. ea ra . + a a. 
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ſed him in us, was the want of Devotion: you cannot 
imagine how much he was diſcontented at it. He 
left no arguments untried, to induce us to have 
more. Among the reſt, complaining once to us, 
becauſe we did not hear Maſs every day, he told us 
we had neither Piety nor Honour: At leaft, faid he, 
if you don't bear it for God's ſake, hear it for the 
World's. oo oo eee eee, Mee 

Tho' I was as much concerned in his Remon- 
ſtrances as the reſt; yet, either becauſe J was the 
youngeſt, and fo the leſs faulty, or that he ſaw ſome- 
thing in my humour that pleaſed him better, he had 
for a long time as much tenderneſs for me, as he 

had averſion for them. This made him to chuſe 

me, to leave his Eſtate and Name to the man he 

ſhould wed me to ; - which likewiſe made him more 
circumſpect in the care of my Education than the 
reſt, and at laſt alſo more diſpleaſed when he be- 

lieved I had given him cauſe. He was very appre- 
henſive of my engaging my Affections to any one: 

Madam pt > E, Who had directions to 

into all my actions, would be continually ſpeaking to 
me of every one that came to viſit me, or were 

likely to engage my Love, in order to diſcover by 

my diſcourſe my Thoughts of every body; but 1 

having no tie more to one than another, ſhe could 

never make any diſcovery ; and ſhe had been in ig- 

norance to this hour, had not the indiſcretion of my 

Siſter made her believe what was not. I told you 

that ſhe would always preſs me to love ſomething. 


She importuned me for ſome years to tell her if none 


of the Court pleaſed me more than another; at laſt 
being overcome with her intreaties, I told her, 7 


p 


which Enormities they were baniſh/d the Court; Count: Bult was _ 4. ; 


: 


Briſac; Count Vivonne, to Roli, c . 
B 


 exil'd to his Seat in Burgundy; the Abbot, to Meaur; Mancini, to 
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ſaw a Youth in the houſe that I liked well enough; 

but that I ſhould be very ſorry he ſhould be half ſo 
pleaſing in my eye, as the King was in bers. Over- 
joyed to have drawn this confeſſion from me, ſhe 
aſked me his name, but I knew it not. And tho? 
ſhe took all the pains imaginable to make me de- 
ſcribe him, ſhe was above two months vexing of 
me before ſhe could find him out. She underſtood 
at laſt that it was an Italian Gentleman, newly come 

from being Page of the King's Chamber, who was 
then but one of the Sub-Lieutenants in the Guards, 
but has been ſince kill'd in a much higher Employ- 
ment in Flanders. She told me his name, and like- 

_ wiſe made herſelf merry with the King about my 
pretended Inclinations, from whom ſhe could con- 
.ceal nothing. The Cardinal knew it ſoon after, 
and believing it quite another thing than it really 
was, ſpoke to me of it in very harſh terms. It 
was the right way to make ſomething of nothing ; 
and if I had been capable of engaging myſelf for 
ſpight, his Reproaches might incline me to deſerve 
them. As this Gentleman was familiar in the houſe, 
the noiſe the Cardinal made about it reached his 
ear, and raiſed in him Thoughts which he perhaps 
never had before; at length he found means to 
make them known to me, and by my Siſter's good- 

will 1 ſhould have anſwer'd his Paſſion, inſtead of 

| n and rejecting it. Tg 
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In the mean time the Cardinal's diſtemper grew 
_ . every day worſe and worſe, the deſire he had to 
_ eternize his name, carried him above the indignation 
he had conceived againſt me. He broke his mind 
to the Biſhop of Frejus, and defir'd to know his 

. opinion of ſeveral perſons, and which of them he 
thought propereſt for me. This Biſhop, won before 
by the Duke, upon promiſe of fifty thouſand Crowns, 
forgot nothing that might deſerve them. But he ne- 
ver had them; for he returned the Bond, F 
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He had a greater mind to the Biſhoprick of Evrenx, if 
it could be gotten for him; but the King did diſpoſe 
of it to another, notwithſtanding Monſieur MAZ A- 
RIN's foliciting his Majeſty for the ſpace of two 
months. The Biſhop re-demanded the fifty thou- 


ſand Crowns, but Monfieur MazARIN was no 


longer in a condition to pay them. 

s ſoon as the Marriage was concluded, he ſent 
me a great Cabinet, wherein, among other rich 
things, there was ten thouſand Piſtoles in gold. 


I gave great part of this gold to my Brother and 


Siſters, to leſſen their hatred of my Opulencies, 
which they could not ſee without envy, whatever 


mien they made. I never put them to the trouble 


of aſking me; for the key was always in the Cabi- 
net, and who would might take for me. One day, 
wanting other divertiſement, we threw above three 
hundred Piſtoles out at the windows of the Palace 
Mazarin, to have the pleaſure of ſeeing the Servants 
that were in the Court to ſcramble and fight for 
them. This prodigality being told the Cardinal, it 
cauſed fo much diſpleaſure in him, that it is belie- 
ved it haſten'd his end; but whether it was ſo or no, 
he died within eight days after, and left me the 
richeſt Heireſs, but the unhappieſt Woman, in all 
Chriſtendom. 5 

Upon the firſt tidings of his Death *3, my Brother 
and my Siſter, inſtead of being ſorry, cried to one 
another, God be thanked, he is gone! And to tell 
you the truth, I was not much more afflicted: And 
it is a remarkable thing, that a man of that merit, 
that all his life had labour'd to raiſe and enrich his 
family, ſhould never receive other thanks from 
them, than apparent ſigns of hatred and averſion even 


aſter his death. But if you knew with what ſeverity 


| 15 Cardinal Mxarin died on the ninth of March, 2661, 
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he treated us, you would be leſs ſurprized at this, 
Never man had ſo ſweet a Behaviour abroad and in 
publick, and ſo harſh and ſevere at home: And all 
our Humours and Inclinations were point blank op- 
poſite to his. Add to this the tyrannical ſubjection 
we were kept in; the tenderneſs of our years; and 
the inſenſibility and careleſneſs we had for all things, 
to which too much plenty and proſperity reduces 
commonly perſons of - this age, in ſpite of all their 
good-nature. For my own particular, fortune has 
taken care to puniſh my Ingratitude by thoſe miſ- 
fortunes, which have continually followed me, one 
on the neck of another, ever ſince his death. I know 
not what foreknowledge my Siſter had of them ; but 
upon the firſt diſcontents which I fell into after my 
marriage, ſhe told me by way of conſolation z Go, 
go, you will yet be more unhappy than IJ. "Foo 
The Duke of LorxRrAain, who for a long time 
was paſſionately in love with her, made uſe of all 
his Rhetorick to perſuade her to marry him; and 
continu*d his purſuit, even after the Cardinal's death. 
The Queen-Mother, who would by no means have 
her ſtay in France, charged Madam pz VENELLE 
to ak off this Intrigue at any rate. But all their 
endeavours had been fruitleſs, had they not been 
ſeconded by certain reaſons unknown to all the world. 
And tho' the King had the generoſity to give her 
her choice of any man elſe in France, if ſhe could 
not fancy the Duke of LorxRAin, and that he ſeemed 
to be ſenſibly diſpleaſed at her reſolution to go out 
of France ; her evil ſtars drew her into Italy againſt 
all reaſon. The Conſtable, who at firſt believed 
that the Amours of Kings could not be innocent, was 
ſo much tranſported with joy to find the contrary in 
the perſon of my Siſter, that he made little accoynt 
of not being the firſt that had gain'd her heart. 
He left his bad opinion that he had, and all Italians 
have, of the liberty which Ladies enjoy in F 3 
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and made her live with the ſame freedom in Rome, 
ſince he found ſhe uſed it fo diſcreetly. | 

In the mean time the Eunuch, her Confident, who 
now by his abſence and the Cardinal's death lived 
without credit, undertook to make himſelf neceſſs 
about me; but, beſides that my own Genius made 
me a ſtranger to all ſorts of Intrigues ; Monſieur 
Mazarin kept too ſtrict an eye over all my 
actions. He, enraged “at this obſtacle, took a re- 
ſolution to be revenged of Monſieur MAZ ARIN 
himſelf. This man hag#Kept his acceſs to the King 
with the ſame freedom he had enjoy'd when he was 
my Siſter's Confident. He makes a great com- 
plaint to his Majeſty of the ſeverity Monſieur Ma- 
2ARIN uſed towards me; That he was obliged to take 
my part, as having been the Cardinal's Creature, and 

my particular Servant; That Monſieur MAZARIN 
was jealous of all the world, and above all of his Ma- 
jeſty; and he cauſed me to be watched very narrowly 
in all places where ihe King (who had no thoughts 
of me) might ſee me: and that beſides, he took upon 
him, as if he were a great Miniſter, and that be 
threatned to baniſh all the Italians out of Paris. To 
all this, the King only anſwered, That if what he 
ſaid -was true, the Duke of MazZARIN was mad; and 
that though he had inherited Cardinal Mazarin's 
Wealth, he had not his Power. All that was true of 
this report, was only that Monſieur Mazarin, 
being informed of this Eunuch's Intrigues, threat- 

ned to put him out of the Palace Mazarin, where 

he had lodgings. JS ˙ et rk 
Not content with what he had done, he was ſo 
unwiſe as to boaſt of it before a Lady of Quality of 
Provence, called Madam pz Ruz, who was, I 
know not how, acquainted with Monſieur Maza- 
NIN. She tells him of the ill office that had been 
done him. He had a mind to place about me ſome 
Lady, who without the name of Gouvernante might 
gs SE yy O77 
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perform the function; and finding this Madam 
DE Rvuz very proper to act the part, he made choice 
of her, as an acknowledgement for the intelligence 
ſhe gave him. He defir*d her to find out ſome means 
to get herſelf preſented to me, without letting me 
know that he was acquainted with her. The Biſh 
of Frejus ſpake to me of her, as from himſelf, ſome 
time afterwards; and brought her to me up a pair 
of back ſtairs, one day when Monſieur MAZ ARIx 
was a hunting, I was much taken with her; and as 
I thought, that if it were perceived that I liked her, 
I ſhould not be permitted to have her; I was not 
willing any of the houſe ſhould ſee her, before ſhe 
were received into my family. One day, as I was 
alone with her, Madam pz VENELLE came ſuddenly 
into the room, and broke a Buſk we had ſet to bar 
the door, and ſhut ourſelves in, On a ſudden, 
Madam pz Rvuz, with a wonderful preſence of 
mind, began to roul her eyes in her head, to wee 
and cry with the tone of a Beggar, That ſhe was a 
poor Gentlewoman of Lorrain, and pray'd me to take 
compaſſion of her miſery. As ſhe hath the Air of 
her Face-extreme briſk and lively, as moſt of the 
Provengaux have, her Grimace ſucceeded ſo well, 
and ſo diſguiſed her, that I myſelf could hardly 
know her again. Madam pt VENELLE was fo ter- 
ribly afirighted at her, that ſhe ran as far off from 
her as ſhe could, and told all about ſince, That fbe 
found the Devil in my chamber, Fg TS res 
. Monſieur MAz ARIx's cunning Artifice in the 
choice of this woman, in a time wherein he could 
not yet have any ſubject to complain of any of my 
actions, may ſuffice to inſtruct you with his natural 
Diffidence, and in what diſpoſition of mind he mar- 
ried me. As he was jealous of my abode in Paris, 
he continually carried me about to hisLordſhips and 
Governments. During the firſt three or four years 
of our marriage, I made three journies into ia ho 
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and as many into Britany ; beſides ſeveral others to 
Nevers, le Maine, Bourbon, Sedan, and other places. 
Having no greater delight in Paris, but the pleaſure 
of ſeeing him, it was not ſo irkſome to me, as it might 
be to a perſon of my age, to be deprived of the di- 
vertiſements of the Court. And perhaps I ſhould. 
never have been tired with this wandring kind of 
life, if he had not too much'abuſed my Complacency. 
He has often made me travel two hundred Leagues 
when I was big with child, and very near my time. 
My Relations and Friends were apprehenſive of the 
dangers to which he expoſed my health, and en- 
deavoured to make me ſenſible of them, but it was 
a long time in vain, What would they ſay, if they 
had known that I could not once ſpeak to any of my 
Domeſticks, but they were turned away the next 
day? Thar I could not receive two Viſits ſucceſſively 
from any one man, -but he was preſently forbid the 
houſe? And if I ſhewed more kindneſs for any of 
_ Maids than for the reſt, ſhe was immediately 
taken away from me? If I called for my Coach, 
and he thought it not convenient to let me go abroad, 
he would laughingly forbid the Coach to be made 
ready, and then would droll upon it till the hour 
was paſt to go where I deſigned. He would be 
Content that I ſhould ſee none in the world but him- 
ſelf. Above all, he could not endure that I ſhould 
ſee his Kindred, nor mine own: mine, becauſe they 
begun to take my part; his own, becauſe they did 
no more approve of his Conduct than mine did. 

I was a long time lodged at the Arſenal with Ma- 
dam p*Oxavovs his Couſin, without ever being 
Permitted to ſee her. The innocence of my Re- 
creations, which were capable to put any man elſe 
of his humour our of doubt, who had reſerved any 
regard for my age, gave him as much diſquiet as if 
they had been very criminal. Sometimes he ſaid, 
It was a ſin to play with my ſervants at Blind-man's 
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Buff. At other times he ſaid, It was a heinous crime 
10 go to bed late. Once when Monſieur Col BERT 


defir*d to know all his grievances and cauſes of com- 
plaint againſt me, he could never alledge any other 
than theſe two. He often ſaid, One could not in con- 
ſcience go to the Cours , and much leſs to Plays. 
Sometimes my Devotions were too ſhort: in fine, 5 


 peeviſhneſs upon my account was ſuch, that I verily 


believe, if any one would ſeriouſly aſk him how and 
after what ſort he would have me live, he could not 
agree with himſelf about the manner. He, no doubt, 
hath ſaid ſince, That knowing of what value I was, 
he could not be too ſolicitous of me; that the Con- 
verſation of the world being ſo contagious, whatever 


ſport or railleries were made of him, he would en- 


deavour to hinder my being ſpoiled, becauſe he loved me 
more than his own Reputation, But if it was his love 


for me that made him treat me after this fantaſtical 


faſhion, it were to be wiſhed for, for the eaſe of 
both of us,- that he had honoured me a little more 
with his indifference. « ae. 
No ſooner did he perceive that I took delight in 
any place, but I was immediately hurried, from 
thence, though there were never ſo great a. reaſon 
tor my ſtay there. We were at the Maine; when 
the news was brought of the King's Journey 
to Marſal **- He had orders to follow his Majefty 
thither; and he ſent me into Britany, to keep com- 
pany with his Father, who was at the meeting of the 
States there. While he was preparing himſelf at 
Paris for his journey, he had intelligence from ſome 
of his Spies, (by whom I was continually beſet and 


| watched) that paſſed my time there very pleaſantly ;- 


he fell ſick upon it, and ſent for me rig a ra 

ſpeed. His Father underſtanding that his Phyſicians. 
$49 : | . 1 EET , > 47} . adviſed. 
44 4 publick place at Paril, Würd Ps le of Quali reſort; in 

order to take the air in their Coaches. 25 72 8 2 F 9 — Ks 
In the Year 1663. | 
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adviſed him to go to the Waters of Bourbon, would 
not let me go, alledging, That a man while he drank 
ſuch waters muſt abſtain from women. Upon this 
news he fell into a ſwoon for vexation ; and after 
ſeveral Couriers ſent for me, his Father at laſt let 
me go. I went with him to Bourbon, where I re- 
mained a month, ſhut up with him in a Chamber, 
to ſee his waters- paſs ; without ſo much as viſiting 
the Princeſs *5, who was there, and to whom he had 
the honour to be related. He could not - preſently 
be induced to believe that it was his Father that 
kept me from departing out of Britany ; and not- 
withſtanding all the aſſurance he received of it ſince, 
he maintained always that I had been better pleaſed 
to paſs my time there, than come and ſolace him in 
his ſickneſs. It had not been hard for me to juſtify 
myſelf, if he would but hear me. But that he 
avoided ſtill the moſt he could, becauſe all the 
blame would be found of his ſide in the clearing of the 
matter; and he would never acknowledge himſelf 
in an error. Nothing afflicted me more than his 
averſion to be informed or convinced of a miſtake, 
becauſe he took upon him the juriſdiction of treat- 
ing me continually as guilty. 

Some time afterwards being obliged for the King's 
ſervice to go into Britany, he took ſuch an obſti- 
nate reſolution to' have me with him, and writ ſuch 
ſtrange things upon this occaſion to the Abbot 

p*Err1iAT, his near Kinſman, that I was forced to 
go from Paris three weeks after I was brought to 
bed. Few women of my quality would have done 
the like; but what would not one do for the en- 
Joying of ſo great a good as peace? And to mend 
the matter, he.made me lodge in one of the wretch- 
edeſt Villages in all that Country, and in ſo miſe- 
rable a gk _ we were conſtrained to be 
Out 


. The . of Conde, 
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out of doors all day. He always made choice of 
ſuch places becauſe I ſhould ſee no company : and 
far from ſeeing any of the people of thoſe Villages, 
thoſe whoſe civility or buſineſs brought thither to 
ſee him, were forced to lie in the fields for want of 
Inns 3 and if they diſpleaſed him never ſo little, he 
ſent them of errands, about ſeveral buſineſſes which 
depended upon him in this Province. However, we 
ſpent ſix months in this pleaſant place, in the 
year 1666. Another time, being alone at Bourbon, 
and having ſent me into Britany, he underſtood by 
his Spies, that I diverted my ſelf very pleaſantly 
with Madam pE Coaquin, and that few days 
paſſed but we took the air either at land or by 


ſea: His wonted diſquiet ſeizing him, he ſends for 


me to meet him at Nevers, where, as he ſaid; there 
were very good Comedians, among other divertiſe- 
ments. | t 

I began to grow weary of making ſo many idle 
journies. I writ to Monſieur Col BERT to com- 


plain; but being adviſed by him to go, I was much 


ſurpriſed to find Monſieur MAZ ARIN upon the 
road, ten leagues from Nevers, coming to Paris 
with my Brother, who was returning out of Italy. 
He would never give me any reaſon why he dealt 
ſo ſtrangely with me; we went without any farther 


clearing of this doubt, to confine our ſelves at our 


Country-Houſe, call*d the Caſſine, near Sedan, whi- 
ther my Brother, out of complaiſance, ſeeing me 

very melancholy, accompanied us. It was there 
firſt that Monſieur Maz 4 R¹ð made ſhew as if he 

were jealous of him, not knowing otherwiſe: how to 
be rid of him; and being unwilling to have ſuch a 
witneſs of his domeſtick proceedings. You may 
judge of my reſentment for ſo baſe and wicked a 
ſuſpicion ; but if all theſe outrages, by hearing them 
related, ſeem hard to be endured, the manner with 


which he did them, was yet ſomething more m_ 
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and barbarous, I will give you one inſtance, by 
which you will judge of the reſt. Being one night 
with the Queen, I ſaw him coming towards me very 
_ pleaſant, and with a conſtrained and affected ſmile, 
publickly made me this Compliment; Madam, I 
have good news to tell you, the King has juſt now com- 
manded me to go into Alſatia. The Duke of Rock- 

LAURE, who was then preſent, moved, as well as 
the reſt of the company with this ſilly affectation, 
but more frank than the reſt, could not refrain tel- 
ling him, That this was fine news indeed to be told 
with ſo much joy to a woman of my condition. But 
Monſieur Mazaxrin diſdaming to reply, went 
quietly out of the room, very proud of his N 
The King hearing of it, was moved to pity. He 
took the pains to tell me himſelf, That my ſtay there 
ſhould be only for three months; and kept his word 
with me, as he always did. | 3 

If I did not apprehend to tire your patience, I 
could tell you a thouſand ſuch little malicious tricks 
which he play'd me, without any manner of neceſ- 
ſity, out of the meer pleaſure he took to torment 
me. Fancy then to your ſelf, continual oppoſitions 
to my moſt innocent Deſires, and an implacable ha- 

tred againſt all thoſe I loved, or loved me; an un- 
defatigable care to bring into my preſence all thoſe 
I hated mortally, and to corrupt thoſe of my ſer- 
vants whom I moſt truſted, to betray my Secrets if 
I had any ; a ſtudious application to cry me down 
every where, and make my actions odious to all 
people; in fine, all the malignity of the bigotted 
Cabal could invent or practiſe, in a houſe where 
it had abſolute tyranny, againſt a ſimple young wo- 
man, careleſs, and whoſe want of circumſpection in 
her actions, gave every day new matter to her ene- 
mies to inſult over her. I boldly make uſe of this 
expreſſion, bigotted Cabal, becauſe I cannot think 
that 1 err againſt the moſt ſtrict rules of a 
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- when I preſume that thoſe Devotees by whoſe direc- 
tions Monſieur Maza rin doth regulate his actions, 
are not truly ſo, having promoted the diſſipation of 
ſo many millions. b 
And this is the fatal article that has made me loſe 
all patience, and that has been the true beginning 
of all my misfortunes. If Monſieur Mazaxrin had 
only taken delight in overwhelming me with ſadneſs 
and grief, and in expoſing my health and my life to 
his moſt unreaſonable caprice, and in making me 
paſs the beſt of my days in an unparallelled ſlavery, 
ſince Heaven had been pleaſed to make him my 
maſter; T ſhould have endeavoured to allay and qua- 
lify my misfortunes by my ſighs and tears, and my 
complaints to my particular friends. But when 1 
ſaw, that by his incredible dilapidations, and pro- 
fuſeneſs, my Son, who might have been the richeſt 
Gentleman in France, was in danger of being the 
pooreſt ; there was no reſiſting the force of nature, 
and motherly love carried it over all other conſide- 
rations of duty, or the moderation I propoſed to my 
ſelf. I ſaw every day vaſt Sums go away ; Move- 
ables of ineſtimable ee eden and 
all the rich remains of my Uncle's fortune, the fruits 
of his Labours, and the rewards of his Services; I 
faw as much ſold as came to three Millions, before I 


took any publick notice of it. And I had hardly any 


thing left me of value, but my Jewels, when Mon- 
ſieur MAZ ARIN took occaſion to ſeize upon them. 
He took his opportunity to lay hold of them one 
night as I came late home from the City; deſiring 
to know the reaſon of this proceeding, before I went 
to bed, he told me, That I being of a free and liberal 
nature, be was afraid I ſhould give away ſome of them; 
and that he had not taken them from me, but with in- 
tention to return them again with the addition of others. 
F anfwered him, That it were tb be wiſhed his libera- 
red bad been as regular as mine; that I was wy 
wit 
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with them ¶ had already, and that I would not go to 
ved until I had them again. And ſeeing that, to 
whatever I could ſay, he only replied with unpleaſant 
Railleries, expreſſed with a malicious laugh, or a 
_ ſeeming calmneſs of voice, but in reality moſt tart 

and bitter; I went out of the room all in deſpair, 
and paſſed to my Brother's Palace, extreamly per- 
plexed, not knowing what courſe to take. 
Madam pz BoviLLon, whom we preſently ſent 
for, having heard of this my new occaſion of com- 
plaint, told me I was well enough ſerved, ſince I 
had ſuffered ſo much already without ſaying a word. 
I reſolved to have gone away with her in that very 
inſtant, if Madam pz BELLINZzZ ANI, whom we 
likewiſe ſent for, had not hindred me, intreating me 
to ſtay until ſhe had ſpoken to Monſieur Ma- 
ZARIN : but he had given order that none ſhould be 
admitted. Yet Madam pz BELLINZ ANI, through 
much obſtinate preſſing, was ſuffered to come unto 
him; but he would not give her leave to ſpeak, nor 
could ſhe get any other anſwer, But that ber buſi- 
neſs could not be ſo urgent with him, as to oblige her 


to come at ſo unreaſonable an hour ; but that if ſhe had 


any thing to ſay to him, he was going next morning to 
St. Germains, and he would give ber a meeting at the 
Croſs of Nanterre. Madam pz BELLINZani being 
returned, as ill ſatisfied as we, at ſo unreaſonable a 
Raullery, it was concluded that I ſhould go to lie at 
Madam pz BovilLon's _ | 
The next day all my Relations being come thi- 
ther about my concern, the Counteſs of Soissoxs 
was defired to acquaint the King with it. He re- 
ceived her very graciouſly, and the Princeſs of 
CaRIGNAN was commanded to come and carry 
me with her to the Hotel of Soiffons, After ſtay; 
ing there about two months, I was obliged to re- 
turn with Monſieur Maza rin, even without having 
my Jewels reſtored to me, or with any other ſatiſ- 
r faction, 
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faction, but to be allowed to diſcharge ſome wo- 
men which he placed about me, whom I did not 

like; that was the only favour I could obtain. When 
I preſſed to have my Jewels reſtored, the Counteſs 
was the firſt that told me I did very ill. The Court 
was always againft me ever ſince that time. It 
is well known of what conſequence that is in all 
manner of buſineſs; and I told the King on that 
occaſion, That I ſhould ſee with patience Monſieur 
MazARIN /o much favour'd againſt me, if he were 
fo in all other things; and if the little help he found 
in his other affairs did not make it appear, that he 
bad no other friends but my enemies. | 
A As this was rather a triumph for him than a real 

accommodation, it made him too haughty, to let 
it be of any long continuance. An hour before my 
going to the Palace MAz ARIN, I ſent thither with 
Il of my things a Groom of the Chamber, whom 
the Counteſs had preferred to me ſince my coming 
thither. Monſieur Mazaxzxin, that knew him as 
well as I did, having asked him what he would have, 
or who he belonged to; bad him be gone about 
his buſineſs, without letting him ſtay until I came. 
This poor fellow met me about two hundred paces | 
from my houſe, and told me what hapned ; and 
tho? the Counteſs, who came to conduct me, per- 


"ſhe perſuaded me to paſs forward, and when ſhe 
had brought me to the ſtair-foot, ſhe took her leave 
of me, being unwilling to ſee Monſieur Mazarin, 
becauſe he had uſed all his endeavours to have me 
removed to the Palace of Conty, as if the Hotel of 
Soiffons, where ſhe lived, had not been as conve- 
nient, and as ſafe a place for me. I begun immedi- 
ately to beg that this Servant might be received 
again into my Retinue ; and the neceſſity I ſaw my 

ſelf reduced to, by the authority of the great ones, 
made me ſhow ſubmiſſions beyond my natural in- 


ceived that this was a juſt cauſe of a new breach; 
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clination: but all in vain, I had a man to deal 
with, that knew how to make uſe of the conjunc-/ 
ture 3 and ſeeing then that he paid me with bald 
excuſes, and as bad jeſts, I reſolved to leave him 
the ſecond time, and to withdraw my ſelf to my 
Brother's houſe. But Monſieur Mazarin, who 

(as you ſhall perceive by the ſequel) had taken a 
courſe that I. ſhould not go out when I pleaſed, and 
intended to keep me a priſoner in my own houſe ; 
ſeeing me offer to go, he threw himſelf in my way, 
and puſhed me very rudely to ſtop my paſſage. 
But my grief and vexation ſupplying me with more 
than ordinary ſtrength, I thruſt by him in ſpight of 
all he could do; and though he called out to the 
Servants to ſbut all the doors, and the court-gate 
eſpecially ;,, they ſeeing me all in tears, none durſt 

obey. 1 was fain to go round by the ſtreet (wherein 
there was a great throng of people) in this fad con- 
dition, alone, a-foot, and at noon-day, to get to 
my accuſtomed Sanctuary. This was the effect of 
that forecaſt, that made him wall up the door, by 
which there was a communication betwixt my Bro- 
ther's Palace and mine; and thro? which I made 
my eſcape the time before. But this precaution gave 
occaſion to all men who knew of it, to judge that 

he never intended me any better uſage for the fu - 


ture (if I return'd again to him) than I had before 
received at his hands; hav 


ing taken care to ſecure 

me for the time to come. e 
As ſoon as I came to my Brother's, I vrit to 
the King to give him an account of my proceeding : 
and the Counteſs carried me with her to the Palace 
of Soiffons. But after five or ſix days, Monſieur | 
vp Lovuvoy came to me from the King, to propoſe 
to me to retire into ſome Nunnery : But the Counteſs 
would not conſent to that; and ſhe brought it about, 
that Monſieur Mazaxin ſhould: be obliged to 
come and carry me home with him, upon . 
He * 


* 
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that ſhe would be reconcil'd with him. Preſently 
after this, my Brother went away for Italy; partly 
to make it appear, that he did not contribute any 
thing to a miſunderſtanding between Monſieur Ma- 
ZARIN and me; and that it ſhould not be his fault, 
| if we did not live peaceably together. But I enjoyed 
but an out- ſide appearance of that quietneſs which I 
hoped to have: for, notwithſtanding all my reſo- 
lutions of patience, there paſſed not one day for 
three months, that we continued together, withour 
ſome jarring, and cauſes of diſguſt. 

At the end of this, he took a fancy to go into 
Alſatia; and inſtead of gratifying me, and obligi 
me with his kindneſs, to go (as J had reſolved to 
do) along with him, he was ſo ill adviſed, as to 
force me to keep a woman that I could no way 
approve of. This his quarrel about a trifle, made 
me open my eyes, and to think better of what 
courſe I was to take. My friends had the goodneſs 
to repreſent to me, the little ſecurity I muſt hope 
for, from a man of that caprice, in a place ſo re- 
mote, and where his power was ſo abſolute. That 
after what had paſſed betwixt us, I was a fool 10 
imagine I ſhould ever be ſuffered to return from thence : 
that he had ſent my Jewels before, for no other reaſon, 
but to confine himſelf for ever to that his Government, 
where he ſhould not be obliged to give any account of 
his conduct, as at Paris; and if ever I ſhould have 
need of my friends, T ſhould be ſo far from them, that 
they could do me no other good but, en. 10 


wi my condition wwas better. 


Theſe Confiderations, that were but too apparent 
and too well grounded, made me take ſanctuary 
once more at the Counteſs's, the night before Mon- 
ſieur Mazarin was to begin his journey, fearing 
leſt he would have uſed violence to force me along 
with him. I was ſo full of perplexity and diſtraction, 
to ſee . a-new reduced to thus neceſlity, that I 

| _ forgot 
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forgot to bring away my ſmall Jewels, which were 
left me for my daily uſe, and might be worth about 
fifty thouſand Crowns. As they were the only 
Treaſure I had left, the Counteſs was ſo provident 
as to aſk me for them as ſoon as ſhe ſaw me: by that 
means I had time enough to ſend for them away. 
He came the next day to know what I meant: an- 
{wer was made him, that I meant two things; the 
one, not to go into Alſatia; the other, that he 
ſhould reſtore me my great Jewels, which he ſent 
before unto Alſatia, and which were the firſt cauſe 
of our breach. As for Alfatia, he would have been 
\ contented to excuſe me, ſince he ſaw no great like- 
lihood of being able to perſuade me to it: but for 
my Jewels, he would make no peremptory anſwer 3 
and as they were ſtill upon the road to Alſatia, as 
ſoon as Monſieur Mazarin left us, the Princeſs of 
BADEN carried me to Monſieur CoLBtr T's, to be- 
ſeech him to ſeize them into his own hands. He belie- 
ved I ought not to be refuſed that favour : they were 
forced to be brought back, and they have remained 
ever ſince in his hands. Now the queſtion was, what 
ſhould become of me? Monſieur MAZ ARIN left me 
my choice of going to live at the Hotel de Conty, 
or at the Abby of Chelles, the only two places in 
the world he knew I hated mortally, and that for 
very juſt reaſons. The oppreſſion of ſpirit, under 
which I lay, would not give me leave to determine 
which I ſhould chuſe of theſe two places, equally 
odious to me ; I was fain to let others chuſe for me : 
and the reaſons I had againſt the Palace of Conty 
being more prevalent, the Abby of Chelles was 
preferred before the Palace of Conty . In this my 

Solitude, making reflection upon the duty which my 
friends told me was incumbent upon me, to deſire a 
ſeparation of Goods, in favour of my poor Lars 
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dren, before Monſieur MAZ ARIN had ſpent all; 
I was at laſt reſolved to do it. But though I was 
convinced in my own ſenſe, I ought to ſolicite it; 


yet as 1 had ſome particular reaſons to refer all this 


to Monſieur CorBtrT's Judgment, I cauſed him to 
be ſounded upon this matter; and finding him averſe 
to it, put a ſtop to all. 4. Feet: 
Some ſix months afterwards, Monſieur MAZ A- 
RIN Coming out of Alſatia, made me a Viſit as he 
paſſed that way, to oblige me to diſcharge two 
young women, which the Counteſs had. given me 
ſince his departure for Alſatia. I did not believe my- 
ſelf bound to ſatisſy his deſires in this particular, be- 
ing I knew it was for no other reaſon he deſir'd it, 
but out of his animoſity againſt her. His reſent- 
ment of this denial, put him upon petitioning the 
King, to have me removed from thence to ſome 
other Monaſtery, upon I know not what pretexts. 
But the real truth was, becauſe the Abbeſs of CREU- 
LES, who was his Aunt, treated me civilly; and 


that I was well enough ſatisfied with my abode there. 


He prevailed ; and though that Abbeſs was, as ſhe 
had caule, IL offended, and gave as favourable 


an account of my behaviour there as could be deſi- 


red, yet the Maſter of the Horſe came to tell me, 
That 7 ſhould oblige the King in going to the Nunnery 
of Sr. Mary's of the Baſtille; and Madam pz 


Toussi came with ſix Life-Guards to conduct me. 


Some time after Monſieur M4aza r1w going into 
aw came thither to ſee me; but was preſent! 
out of all patience, becauſe I wore Patches, (for 1 


had ſome on by chance that day) and told me, be 


wen'd not ſpeak to me, until I bad taken them off. 


No man ever made his demands with ſuch haughti- 


nefs as inclined rather to refuſe than grant them, 


and chiefly when he believed that Conſcience was 
therein concerned; and that alſo was the reaſon I 


would not put off my Patches, to ſhew him it was 
5 neither 
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neither of my belief nor intention to offend God 
with this kind of dreſs, After conteſting a whole 
hour about this in vain, he at laſt began to tell me 
his mind, notwithſtanding my Patches ; and preſſed 
me with as little ſucceſs to go with him into Bri- 
tany. th | | 
pts then more inclinable to go to law with him 
than to follow him. I obtain'd leave of his Majeſty 
to commence my Suit, having been conducted to 
him by the Princeſs of Ba DpExN. But Monſieur Cor 
BERT, Who was very unwilling to conſent to it, for 
reaſons that admitted of no anſwer in any other 
conjuncture, delay'd it for a long while; until at 
laſt, Madam ps CovrcELLts being put into the 
ſame Monaſtery with me, I obtain'd, by the favour 
of ſome friends that ſhe had at Court, leave to com- 
mence my Suit. 5 f | 
As ſhe was a beautiful perſon, and of a very 
pleaſant humour, I had complaiſance enough for 
her, to join with her in playing ſome tricks to the 
Nuns. The King was told an hundred ridiculous 
ſtories about it: that we uſed to pur ink into the 
Holy-Water-Pot, to ſmut the good old Nuns ; that 
uwe uſed to run thro? their Dormitory, at the time 
of their firſt ſleep, with a great many little Dogs, 
yelping and yellowing : and twenty other ſuch foole- 
ries ; either altogether invented, or much exagge- 
rated. As for example, having deſired them to 
let us have ſome water to waſh our feet, the Nuns 
agreed among themſelves to refuſe us what was ne- 
ceſſary ; and to find fault, as if we had been put in 
there to obſerve their Rule. It is true, that we fil- 
led two great Cheſts that were over the Dormitory 
with water; and not taking notice that the Floor 
was ill jointed, the water ren through, and wet all 
the poor Nuns beds. If you were at that time at 
Court, you will eaſily remember that this accident 
was repreſented chere as a or Horſe-boy's * 
FT 2 
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It 1s alſo true, that, under colour of keeping us com- 
pany, they would never ſuffer us to go out of their 
ſights. The eldeſt among the Nuns were choſen for 
this purpoſe, as being the hardeſt to be bribed ; but 
we having nothing elſe to do but run about, we 
ſoon tired them out one after another ; and one or 
two of them ſprained their legs, ſtriving to run after 


us. I ſhould not tell you theſe little odd follies, if 


Monſieur Mazarin's partiſans had not publiſh'd 
them before; and ſince they repreſented them as ſo 
many Crimes, I am glad you know all the enor- 
mities of them. | | 5 

After we had been three months in this Convent, 
we had leave to go to Chelles; where I knew we 
ſhould be more civilly treated, though we could not 
have ſo many Viſits: and Monſieur MAZ ARIN ar- 
rived the fame day from Britany, that we were re- 
moved thither. Some few days after Monſieur Ma - 
ZARIN Comes with a Guard of threeſcore Horſe, 
with leave from the Archbiſhop of Paris to enter 
the Monaſtery, and carry me away by force. But 


the Abbeſs not only refuſed him entrance, but put 
all the Keys of the houſe into my hands, to free 


me from the ſuſpicion of the evil ſhe might have 


done me; with this condition only, that I would 
ſpeak to Monſieur Mazarin. I aſked him, V bat 
be would have“ But he ſtill replied, I was not the 
 Abbeſs. I anſwer'd him, I was the Abbeſs for him 
that day, fiuce all the Keys of the houſe were in my 


power, and there was, no getting in for him but by my 


favour. He turned his back, and went his way. 


A Gentleman that the Counteſs ſent to know how I 


did, carried this news to Paris; and faid, that it 
was reported at Chelles, that Monſieur MAZ ARIN 


went off, only with deſign to return again in the 


night. Lou have heard, without doubt, how Ma- 
dam pr BoviLLon, the Count pz SorssoNs, the 


Duke px BoviLLox, and the beſt and greateſt per- 


{ons 
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ſons about the Court got on horſeback upon this 

report, to come to my reſcue. _ | 
At the noiſe they made, Madam pz CourczLLes 
and I took them for my enemies; but our fear was 
not ſo great, but that we thought upon an expe- 
dient to hide ourſelves. There was a hole in the 

Grate of our Parlour, big enough for a great diſh 
to paſs, and we never till then thought one could 
creep through it: yet, we both got in that hole; 
but it was with ſo much difficulty, that if Monſieur 
MaAzARIN himſelf had been in that Parlour, he 
would never ſuſpect that place, and would have 
looked for us any where elſe than there. But when 
we found our error, the ſhame and confuſion we 
were in made us reſolve to ſhoot that gulph once 
more, without calling any body to our aid. Ma- 
dam DE CouRCELLES got eaſily through; but I 
was above a quarter of an hour betwixt two Bars of 
Iron, and almoſt ſqueezed to death, without bein 
able to get in or out: but though I was fo horribly 
pinched, I would not conſent any ſhould be called 
to help us; and Madam pz CouRCELLES never 
left tugging, until ſhe had me out. I went to thank 
them all ; and after they had joked a while upon 
Monſieur Mazarin's attempt to catch nothing, 
they all returned back. 

In the mean time I had ſuch a Decree as I deſired, 
in the third Court of Inqueſts. This Court conſiſted 
moſt of young men of great wit and eloquence, 
and they all ſtrove who ſhould be moſt forward to 
ſerve me. The ſcope of the decretal Order was, 
That I ſhould proviſionally be allowed twenty ibou- 
ſand Livres; that I ſhould live at the Palace of Ma- 
Zarin, and Monſieur MAZARIN at the Arſenal : and 
what was more important, that Monſieur MAZARIN 
ſhould be obliged to produce the goods, or their value, 
which ] declared he diſſipated. The Princeſs of Ca- 
RIGNAN came to put me 1 poſſeſſion of my * 
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there I found all the Servants that IJ had need of, 
already choſen by, Monfieur MAZ ARIN; but, I 
thanked them all for their good will. The Coun- 
teſs, who always unſeafonably put me in mind of 
my generoſity, would fain perſuade me, That it 
was belew me _to exact the Allowance the Parliament 
had affened me: but Monfieur Maza rin was not 
a man that would give me any thing without being 
compell'd, and I muſt have whereby to ſubſiſt. It 
is true, ſhe aſked me if I had need of money; but 
ſhe could not be ignorant' of that: and were it not 
for my ſmall Jewels, and the helps that I had from 
my Brother, my affairs had been in an indifferent 
poſture. He return'd aut of Italy ten days after 


my Decree; and although he was very angry at my 


Law. Suit, for thoſe very reaſons that made Monſieur 
Col BERN to diſapprove of it, and that he always 
foretoid me the Counteſs would forſake me, as ſoon 
as ſhe had engaged me in this buſineſs, yet I found 
every morning more maney upon my Toilet than I 
needed, without ever being able truly to diſcover 
from whence 1t came, | 18 | 
In the mean time Monſieur Mazarin remov'd 
the Suit unto the Great Chamber, for a new tryal: 


but it was ſo order*d that the King interpos'd in our 


affair, to make a final accommodation betwixt us, 
We both ſigned a Writing to the King to this effect, 
That Monſieur Ma z ARIN ſhould lodge at the Palace 
Mazarin; but that T ſhould have the liberty to chooſe 


ll my own Servants, excepting my Gentleman of the 


Horſe, who was to be recommended to me by Monſieur 
CoLBERT: That we ſhould live each in their own 


. Apartments: That I ſhould not be obliged to follow 


bim in any of his Journies: And as for the ſeparation 
of Goods, I deſired that the Miniſters of State ſhould 


be Arbitrators tbereof; and, that we ſhould inviolably 


obſerve and obey their Award, Upon the fame day 
chat I ſigned this Writing, I met Madam pz BRT- 
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SAC at the Fair, who told me laughing, Madam, 
you are patched up 1 for the third time. Nor were 
we truly friends; for Monſieur Mazarin made it 
his buſineſs to thwart me in all things, of which I 
could inſtance many particularities ; but one ſhall 
ſerve, that made noiſe enough. I had ordered a 
Stage to be erected in my own Apartment, to have 
a Comedy acted for ſome perſons of the Court. Mon- 
ſiuer MAZ ARIN, without my notice, cauſed it to 
be pulled down two hours before it was to be made 
uſe of; becauſe it was a Holy-day, and a Comedy was 
a profane Divertiſement. But all this did not hinder 
our ſeeing one another very civilly every afternoon 
for we neither eat nor lay together. Monſieur Ma- 
ZARIN would have it otherwiſe underſtood : but 
beſides that our Award mention'd nothing of it, I 
could fee no likelihood that our affairs ſhould remain 
long in this poſture; and if it had happen'd that 
our affairs muſt be referred again to the Parliament, 
I was loth to expoſe myſelf to the drudgery of ſoli- 
citing, being with child. 
Nor were my apprehenſions vain : for Monſieur 
MAzARIN was ſoon weary of what he had done; 
and thereupon begged of his Majeſty to tear the 
| Writings, and to releaſe us of our Engagements. I 
conſented to it; but upon condition, that his Ma- 
jeſty would never more interpoſe in our buſineſs, 
neither one way nor other. His Majeſty was graci- 
ouſly pleas'd to paſs his word that he would not, 
and has ever ſince kept his promiſe. This brought 
us again into Parliament, and our Suit was followed 
with more bitterneſs on both ſides than ever. 
Monſieur MAZZARIN and his Adherents forgot 
nothing ſince that time, that might ſully my repu- 
tation to the world; and above all, make me hate- 
ful to his Majeſty. The extravagancy of Monfieur 
CovRcELLEs, among other things, furniſhed them 
with an admirable pretence. I had forgotten to tell 


I 4 you, 
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you, that when I left Chelles, I prevailed ſo far, 
that I got leave for his Wife to come and live with 
me. She was no ſooner there, but thoſe that formerly 
had been inſtrumental to draw her away from her 
Huſband, being glad to put her again into his poſ- 
ſeſſion, found means, I know not how, to let him 
into the Palace Mazarin, whilft-I was abroad; and 
manag'd her fo, that her Huſband and ſhe went away 
home together, as good friends as ever. One day as! 
came to give her a viſit, ſhe was ſo fooliſh as to deny 
herſelf, though Mr. Ca vov's Coach ſtood at the 
door. In the firſt tranſports of my paſſion for this 
her rudeneſs, her Husband came unluckily in the 
way, to whom I could not forbear ſaying ſomething 
of it. This fooliſh man of late hankered after an 
occaſion to fight Cavoy ;z and was loth it ſhould be 
thought that he was jealous of the beſt of his friends, 
but that it was upon ſome other account. The moſt 
plauſible he could find, was to pretend himſelf every 
where in love with me; giving out, That his Wife 
bad in her keeping ſome Letters of mine that were of 
confequence, and which I had written to a Gentleman 
of the Court: That ſhe put them into Ca vov's hands, 
and that Cavor, like a Raſcal, ſhewed them about ; 
but that be would force him with his Sword to reſtore 
them, as. be had promiſed me ſo to do. Although this 
ſtory was ridiculous enough, and as ill-contrived as 
might be, yet it found belief; and ſome were ſo 
fooliſh as to report it for a truth. = 08 
Nie did worſe than all this; he had the impudence 
to tell me to my face of it, in the Court-yard of 
the Palace Mazarin. I told him, that knowing bet- 
ter than any other, that all he had ſaid was nat true; 
could not imagine be could have any other deſign in 
it, but 10 make bimſelf merry; and that, if I knew 
. that he had the leaſt intention of fighting upon this 
ridiculous pretence, I would immediately acquaint the 
Caunt of $018508S With it why was juſt by, and heard 
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ſome part of our diſcourſe. CouRcELLEs perceiving, 
by the manner and tone of my voice, that I would 
not underſtand raillery, made ſign with a nod of 
his head, that it was only in jeſt; not daring to 
ſpeak it our, becauſe of the Count, who joined us 
at the ſame time. It is eaſy to gueſs how great my 
amazement was, when I underſtood the next da 
that they had not only fought, but that likewiſe in 
the accord they made among themſelves in the field, 
he had the impudence to maintain this fiction to the 
end; and to except a woman from the ſecret they 
had mutually promiſed to keep. He was ſo well 
pleaſed with himſelf, that he could not contain himy 
ſelf, but bragg*d of this exception to ſome of his 
ordinary acquaintance, which made the matter pub- 

lick, and was the occaſion that they were both ſent 
to the Conciergery, to do penance for one man's folly. 
They were not wanting at Court in their cenſures of 
me, upon this occaſion, treating me with the attri- 
butes of Incendiary, Make-bate, and Hair-braw'd 
That I ſhould be the occaſion of cutting many other 
throats if I could, And one of my Grooms of the 
Chamber being dangerouſly wounded about that time. 
by ſome of his drunken Comrades, they had the good- 
nature to inform the King, That this fellow was privy 
to all my ſecrets, and that having found that he betrayed 
His truſt, I took courſe to have him aſſaſſinated. 
The inſolent liberty people took to charge me 
with theſe calumnies, obliged me to ſpeak to the 
King about it. The Counteſs, in whoſe company 
I went to him, told his Majeſty as ſhe entered the 
room, That ſhe brought him that criminal, that wicked 
woman, of whom ſo many evil things had been told 
Him. The King was pleaſed to tell me, That he 
never gave credit to any of thoſe reports: but his 
manner of delivering this was ſo ſuccinct, and fo 
far from the accuſtomed civility, with which he 
uſed to hear me, that all others but my ſelf a 
ave 
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have doubted of the truth of what he faid. You 
know the Court is a Land of much contradiction. 
The compaſſion which perhaps people took of me, 
when they faw me ſhut up in a Convent, was changed 
into envy, to ſee me appear in the Queen's Drawing- 
Room, and to make a much better appearance there 
than I had a mind to. Vet I had no other pretenſion, 
but to endeavour to make ſome tolerable agreement 
with Monſieur MAZ ARIN; but thoſe, by whoſe 
Counſels I regulated my actions and affairs, having 
other ends, ruined my buſineſs, by endeavouring to 
make their own ſucceed: and fo abuſing my ſim- 
Plicity, and the blind obedience I gave to all their 
advices, cauſed me to make ſeveral ſteps, without 
underſtanding the reaſon or conſequence of it. 
Amidit all theſe troubles and vexations, our Suit 
went forward, and Monſieur MAZ ARIN found the 
fame favour among the old men, which I had ob- 
tained of the young. After three months time, I 
had intelligence, That he had gained the hearts of 
The great Chamber; That his cabal carried all before 
them there ; That he was like to have ſuch a Decree as 
he defired ; That altho* they did grant me the ſeparation 
of Goods, they would not leave me that of my Bed, 
ohich I then enjoyed, and therefore was no part of 
my requeſt to them ; and laſtly, that the Fudges could 
not diſpenſe with themſelves from ordering me to go and 
live with my Husband, though they would be as fa- 
wourable, as they were then againſt me. If this ac- 
count had been given me by people of leſs credit 
khan they from whom I had it, I would have taken 
the liberty of acquainting you with their names ; but 
as they ran a hazard in telling it, ſo they were cau- 
tious in exacting my ſecrecy, which I will certainly 
keep inviolable to them. You may judge what 
uſage I was like to have of Monſieur Mazarin, 
if I ſhould be forced by Act of Parliament to return 
to him, after the cauſes of reſentments which he 
bets Pre» 
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pretended to have againſt me, and have both Court 
and Parliament contrary to me. 

Theſe were the motives that produced that 
and ſo much blamed reſolution which I took, of 
retiring into Italy, to my friends and relations, 
ſeeing now no longer refuge or ſecurity for me in 
France. My Brother, who was at once the neareſt, 
the deareſt, and the diſcreeteſt of my relations, was 
alſo the firſt who approved of my reſolution, and 
offered me all he could do to favour it. The Che- 
valier of Roh AN, his intimate friend, and mine, 
having, I know not how, heard of it, ſpoke ſo 
knowingly of it, that we could not without impu- 
dence conceal it from him, nor without ſome kind 
of ingratitude refuſe his aſſiſtance. My deſign was 
not then to go directly to Rome, but only to Milan, 
to ſee my Siſter hb Conſtable, 5 I writ to 
her to come; and I intended to go afterwards to 
Bruxelles, that from thence, as being nearer, I 
might with more eaſe negotiate ſome more dura- 
ble and advantageous agreement with Monſieur 
Mazarin, than the former had proved. 

Monſieur pz Roxan begged that he might come 
along with my Brother, when I ſhould be arrived 
there; nor could we in civility refuſe it him. I had 
ſome reaſons to believe, that Monſieur Mazarin 
would be more eaſily wrought to a better accom- 
modation, when he ſhould once ſee me out of 
France. And the terrible apprehenſions, I marked 
in him every time I threatned to be gone, would 
not ſuffer me to doubt of it. The deſpair to which 
he did often reduce me, made me many times tell 
him, That if I were once out of his reach, I would 
make him run far enough, before he ſhould overtake 
me, But to my misfortune, he never believed I 
had ſo much courage, until he ſaw it. 
After I had taken this reſolution, I ſo much n 


lected my Suit, that J have a hundred times fince 
wondred 
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wondred that thoſe who were concerned in it, did 
not perceive it. The Counteſs, of whom I was 
moſt afraid, was the only perſon that had ſome ſuſ- 
picion of it; but ſhe gave it no credit. She came 
almoſt every day to my Brother's, where ſhe found 
us always very merry in appearance, in order to 
deceive the world; and ſhe cried out upon me, be- 
cauſe I did nut ſolicit my buſineſs, that it was a great 
ſhame for me to let my Suit be loſt for want of looking 
after it. Some eight days before I-ſet out, ſhe was 
there when one of my Brother's Gentlemen, called 
PARMILLAc, came to take his leave of us. He 
pretended to go to'ſee his Father, who (as he ſaid) had 
fome command in Lorrain among the Horſe : but in 
truth, it was to order Poſt-Horſes to be ready 
for me upon the road, which I choſe becauſe it was 
the unlikelieſt to be ſuſpected. The ſight of this 
man that was to begin my enterprize, put me into 
ſach diſorder, that I have ſince wondered how the 
Counteſs did not take notice of it z ſhe was taken 
up with gloſſing upon my negligence in the midft 
of ſo many important concerns: That it was not 
the time to ſtay all the day in my chamber undreſſed, 
playing upon my Guittar; and that this kind of care- 
teſneſs made her almoſt believe what was reported, that 
J intended to fly into Italy. Theſe unprofitable re- 
monſtrances ended in an exhortation to me, to go 
with her to St. Germains to make my court at leaſt : 
but as I had other buſineſs that concerned me nearer, 
I defired her to excuſe me. It was abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, for my deſign, that ſhe ſhould be at St. Ger- 

mains when 1 ſet out; for had ſhe been at Paris, in 
the uneaſineſs ſhe was for my proceedings, it had 

been almoſt impoſſible, but ſhe would have ſuſpect- 

cd ſomething of my in -ntion. 

In fine, Wedneſday che thirteenth of June, in the 
year, one thouſand, fix hundred, and ſixty eight, 

ay we day — for my departure, whilſt I 

: Was 
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was putting my little affairs in order againſt night, 
ſhe ſent for me to go and dine with her at St. Ger- 
mains. I was about to ſend her word I could not 
go, but the meſſenger was ordered to take no denial, 
but that J muſt go; which made me fear my Plot 
was diſcovered : but as we mult always in ſuch kind 
of matters preſume we are not diſcovered, though 
we ſee never ſo great appearances to the contrary, 
I thought it expedient to promiſe, I would meet 
her there, leſt ſhe ſhould come her ſelf to fetch 


me. - When dinner-time was over, and I did not 


appear, ſhe ſent to conjure me rot to fail to come 
thither before night. I excuſed my ſelf as well as I 
could for breaking my word, and bid them aſſure 
her that I would not fail to be there at night : but 
ten of the clock being paſſed, and no news of me, 
ſhe took her Coach and came ſtreight towards Paris. 
She was come above half way when ſhe met m 
Brother, who left Paris at the ſame time I did, to 
impart my deſign to Monſieur px Louvoy. She 
asked him abruptly, Where I was ? But he asked 
her, If ſhe had not met me ? She ſaid, No. He re- 
plied coldly, That ſure then I had taken the other 
road; for, that he ſaw me come away before he took 
coach. ä . 
Mionſieur Mazarin came to awake the King at 
three of the clock in the morning, to beſeech him 
that he would give order that I ſhould be purſued. 
But his Majeſty had the generoſity to anſwer him, 
That he would not break his promiſe he had made when 
| be tore our Award, never to meddle with any of our 
concerns, one way nor another; and that it was not 
likely they could over-take me now, being, ſo long gone, 
and having taken my meaſures at leiſure, as I had 
done. But this anſwer was otherwiſe reported in the 
world; and you have ſurely heard of the Verſes 
which were made of this ſubject, which begin thus : 


Sad 


! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
Li 
{| 
| 
| 
N 
| 
[ 
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Sad MazARIN, pale, and full of grief; 


and ended with this joke upon the Revelations he had, 
during the Queen's great ſickneſs, touching the 
King and Madam La VaLitRsE: 


Alaſs ! what is become of my poor wife ? 
Know you not? (quoth the King) ſure you cannot 
miſs, ' - | 


TÞ Angel, that tells you all, bas told you this. 


* Monſieur MAZ ARIN ſeeing he could obtain no- 
thing to his purpoſe of the King, went to Monſieur 
CoLBERT, who adviſed him to ſend ſome perſon of 
credit after me, to offer me my own terms, ſo I 
would come back. It was one Monſieur LA Lov- 


'VIERE, one of the Lieutenants of the Ordnance 


who was ſent; and you may judge from the place 
where he over-took me, that the King had reaſon 
to ſay, it was then too late to follow me. 

Whilſt things paſſed thus at Court, I ran a ſtrange 
carreer ; and I do aſſure you, that if I had fore-ſeen 


all the inconveniencies that attend ſuch a journey, 


I ſhould rather have choſen to end my days betwixt 


four walls, and to haſten it with ſteel or poiſon, 


than to expoſe, my reputation to thoſe calumnies 
that are inevitable to all women of my age and qua- 


lity, that are ſeparated from their husbands. Though 


I had not experience enough to foreſee the conſe- 


| quences of it, nor thoſe that were of my counſel, 


fore-caſt enough; yet I was not without many 
conflicts with my ſelf before I could abſolutely come 
to a ſettleddetermination : and my irreſolutions were 
ſo troubleſome to me, that if you could but ſee 
them, you would more eaſily be convinced, that 
nothing but the neceſſity I ſaw my ſelf reduced to, 


could hurry me to ſo fatal an enterprize. I can with 


5 great 
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great truth aſſure you, that all my diverſions were 
but feigned, ſince I had formed this deſign ; and 
that the Counteſs was much in the wrong in reproach- 

ing me with my tranquillity of mind. I ſcarce took 
any reſt, nor eat, nor drank much for above eight 
days before ; and I was much troubled when I ſet 
out, that I was fain to ſend back from the gate of 
St. Anthony, to fetch the box in which was m 
money and my jewels, which I had forgotten. It is 
a great truth, that I never dreamed that I ſhould 
ever want money; but experience hath taught me it 
is commonly the firſt thing that is wanting, eſpeci- 
ally to thoſe that have always lived in great plenty 
of it, never knowing the neceſſity and importance 
of diſcreetly managing it. Nevertheleſs, I left the 
keys of my Apartment with my Brother, that he 
might ſeize upon my plate, furniture, and other 
things of value. But he was ſo careleſs as to let 
Monſieur MAZ ARIN prevent him, upon the ſame 
token that ſome time after he fold ſome of my things 
to Madam La VALIERE for a hundred thouſand 
Laves. 155 
My train conſiſted of a Maid I had but ſix months 
before, called Nannon, dreſſed in man's apparel, 
as I was; a man of my Brother's, called Na rcissvs, 
with whom I had no acquaintance; anda Gentleman 
belonging to Monſieur pz Roh Ax, called Cour- 
BEVILLE, whom J had never ſeen before. My Bro- 
ther deſired Monſieur px Roh AN not to leave me 
until he had ſeen me out of town. I parted with 
him without the gate of St. Anthony, and drove on 
in a Coach with ſix Horſes, to a houſe belonging to 
the Princeſs of GuiMENE', his Mother, ten leagues 
from Paris. From thence I went fix or ſeven leagues 
in a Caleche ; but theſe kind of Carriages were too 
ſlow for my fears; therefore I took horſe, and ar- 
rived at Bar the Friday following about noon: from 
thence (ſeeing my {elf out of France) I went no we. 
17 85 | bal 
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ther than Nancy that night. The Duke of LoR- 
RAIN hearing of my arrival, and deſiring to ſee me, 
was ſo civil as not to preſs it, when he underſtood I 
was unwilling. The Reſident of France was very 
earneſt to have me ſtopped there, but in vain ; and 
the Dake, to compleat his generoſity, gave me a 
Lieutenant and twenty of his Guards to conduct me 
into Swiſſerland. We were almoſt every where 
known to be women; and NA NNO ſtill, thro? for- 
getfulneſs, called me Madam: whether for this 
reaſon, or that my face gave ſome cauſe of ſuſpicion 
the people watched us through the key-hole, when 
we had ſhut eur ſelves in, and ſaw our long Treſles, 
which as ſoon as we were at liberty we untied, be- 
cauſe they were very troubleſome to us under our 
perukes. 1 vos 
NaANNON was extream low of ſtature, and ſo un- 
fit to be cloathed in man's apparel, that I could 
never look upon her without laughing. The night 
that I lay at Nancy, where we re-aflumed our wo- 
mens apparel, I was ſo over-joy'd to ſee my ſelf 
out of danger, that I gave my ſelf the liberty of di- 
verting me a little at my ordinary ſports ; and as I 
ran after her to laugh at her, I fell on my knee and 
hurt it. I did not feel it then; but ſome days after 
having cauſed a bed to be made in a ſorry Village 
of Franche Comte, in order to reſt my ſelf while 
dinner was a preparing, ſuch a grievous pain took 
me of a ſudden in that knee, that I was not able to 
riſe. But on I muſt go, therefore having been let 
blood by a woman, for want of another Chirurgeon, 
J followed my journey in a litter, till I came to 
Neufchatel, where the people perſuaded themſelves 
that I was Madam pz Lonevevills. You cannot 
imagine the joy the people expreſſed to ſee me, 
being not uſed to ſee women of quality of France 
Pals through their Country; nor could they com- 
prehend that any other but the Dutcheſs of LoxuE- 
83 | LT, VILLE 
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VILLE could have buſineſs that way. I know ſome 
would have laid hold of this occaſion, and made uſe 
of their kindneſs, to taſte of the ſweetneſs of ſove- 
reignty. After all, the miſtake was advantageous 
to me; and what I wanted in age, I gained in qua- 
lity. But power and authority ſeemed to me too 
great and too good for a fugitive. I was ſo un- 
skilfully handled there, that my pain grew worſe, 
inſomuch that I had once thoughts of returning to 
Paris; and were it not that Milan was nearer, and 
that I hoped to be ſooner and ſafer there, I had pur- 
ſued my firſt thoughts. | 
Some few days after, I paſſed through a little 
town of Swiſſerland, that had a garriſon, where we 
were all like to be knocked on the head, by our 
ignorance of their language; and to compleat our 
happineſs, we underſtood when we came to Altorf, 
that we muſt make our quarantine there, before we 
ſhould be ſuffered to enter the territories of Milan. 
There it was my ſtock of patience was quite ſpent ; 
for I ſaw my ſelf in a barbarous Country, moſt 
deſperately ſick, full of grievous pain ; and for help, 
you ſhall judge by what hapned to Narcrssvs, 
whether there was much to be hoped for in that 
place. For he ailing ſomething, ſent for a Chirur 
geon to let him blood ; they brought him a Farrier, 
who going to let him blood with his fleam, miſſed 
the vein, and Naxrcissvs threatning to kill him, 
the fellow ſtill anſwered coldly, That he had not 
angried the artery. © WIRD BER: | 

But what conſummated and throughly carried my 
condition, even beyond deſpair, was the diviſion in 
my family, and their continual jarring. Na rc1ssuUs 
took it ill that CourBtvitie, who had been in my 
family but ſeven or eight days, ſhould- take upon 
him to meddle with any thing without his leave; 
and the fame reaſon” made NAx vo quarrel with 
them both: but while Narc1ssvs and ſhe jarred 
Vor. III. Bn | In 
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we received nine Couriers from Paris, 
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in this manner, they were uſeleſs to me, and did 
almoſt nothing but out of ſpite to thwart one ano- 
ther. On the other fide, CouRBEVILILE was very 
diligent to help me; and Iam ſtill perſuaded, had 
it not been for him, I had been forced to have had 
my Leg cut off. And as my diſtreſſed condition 
made me very thankful, and acknowledging for 
every little ſervice z my commending his particular 
care of me, put them quite out of humour, and 
thereupon abandoned me wholly to his care. 
It was at the time of this quarantine that LA Lov- 
VIERE over-took me; but I remitted the delibera- 
tion of what he propoſed to me, to our arrival at 


Milan, whither I came ſome few days after, by the 


favour and means of the Duke of SzsTo, Brother- 
in-law to the Conſtable, and Governor of that 
Country. He underſtood how I was detained at 
Altort, and he remitted eighteen days of my qua- 
rantine. My Siſter and the Conſtable came to meet 
me at a houſe of theirs, four days journey from 
Milan, where we ſtaid ſome days, and thence went 
to Milan, where in ſix weeks that we ſtaid there, 
I was inform'd that preſently after my flight, the 
judges had declared themſelves in my favour againſt 
Monſieur MAZZARIN; that Marſhal' TuRENNE 
himſelf had ſpoken to the King in my behalf; and 
that the reſolution I had taken, gave both admira- 
tion and pity to all reaſonable people. But that 
things had quickly changed by my friends joining 
with Monſieur Maza kin, in an action againſt my 
Brother and Monſieur px Ronan, wherein *twas 
pretended that they had ſtole me away. F] 
I know that Monſieur Mazarix ſent one after 
me with power to take information from place to 


Place, all the road that I paſſed, of all my actions 


and demeanour. - And this perhaps is the greateſt 


and only obligation I owe him, ſince this man's 


i 


II x depo- 
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depofitions, which afe recorded in Parliament, are 
undeniable teſtimonies of the innocence of my car- 
fiage and conduct throughout this Journey, againſt 


all che allegations and aſperfions of my enemies. But 


this was not the beſt ſtory in his budget. I had writ- 


ten to my Brother, and to Monfieur pz Ronan 


before T left Neufchatel; to my Brother, to let him 
know where, and how 15 was; and to Monſieur dt 
Ronan, to thank him for the ſervice he did me at 


my coming away, in facilitating. my departure, I 


had commanded Narctssvs to fend away theſe 


Letters by the Poſt; but whether it was that his 


hatred to CovxszvII II reached as far as his maſter 


that gave him to me, or that it was meer negli- 


gence; he confeſſed at Milan, that he forgot Mon- 


eur 1 pz RoHAx's Letter upon the mantle- tree in 


the Poſt-Maſter's houſe at Neufchatel, to whom he 
had given it in charge. La LouvizRE finding it as 
he came that way, carried it with him, and gave 
it to Monſieur MAZZARIN, who made uſe of it, 
and with ſuch ſucceſs, that it ſet all the world againſt 
me. And it was upon this Letter that he preſum'd 
to petition the Parliament ſome time after, that I 
onght to forfeit all my rights; which is never prac- 
tiſed but againſt women convicted of the higheſt 1 in- 
famy and lewdnelſs. 

I told you that Monſieur pz RoHAN had obtained 
my Brother's conſent to come to us to Bruſſels, when 
we ſhould be arrived there. The need we had of 
him, having made us conclude the matter ſo; 3 it 


was natural enough to mention this to him, in a 


Letter that was deſigned principally to ſhew him 
my acknowledgments ; and gratitude, This was evi- 
dence enough for Monſieur Mazarin.to prove a 
confederacy betwixt us, and that the Chevalier was 
in love with me. But beſides, that his affections 
were known to the whole Court to be engaged elſe- 
where then; and to a * of that eminent uy: 
| ©: at 
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that he was baniſhed for it; his manner of proceed- 
ing did no way ſhew any ſuch thing. It was truly 
the part of a good friend to furniſh me with means 
to convey my ſelf far off, and to put me into the 
hands © wer Keg Doe but it was no way that of 
a true Lover: and there are very few, who being 
favoured with a confidence of this nature, would be 
perſuaded to loſe ſight of their miſtreſs in ſo extra- 
ordinary an occaſion. e e RP 5 
Notwithſtanding all this, the world gave credit to 
what Monſieur Mazazin would have paſs for a 
truth. As for my Brother, he had, as you. have 
ſeen By che ſtory, | pretended to take uꝑ a. jealouſy 
of him, in order to render him ſuſpected in all my 
concerns; that by this means he might deprive me 
of ſo conſiderable a ſupport. There was nothing 
ſo innocent, but was miſrepreſented, in order to 
maintain and carry on ſo deteſtable a calumny ; they 
produced Letters in Verſe, for want of other evidences. 
Poſterity (if any thing of our buſineſs doth reach it) 
will hardly believe that a man of my Brother's gra- 
vity ſhould be examined upon Interrogatories about 
ſuch trifles ; and that they ſhould be ſeriouſly diſ- 
cuſſed before ſo grave a Bench ; that they ſhould 
make ſuch a deteſtable uſe of ſo innocent a com- 

merce of wit and ſentiments betwixt perſons ſo near! 
related ; to 918 that the eſteem and friend. 
- ſhip J had for a Brother, of a deſert and merit ſo 
well known, and ſo juſtly due to him, and who 
loved me entirely well, ſhould be made uſe of as an 
unjuſt pretence and colour for ſo black and ſo.cruel 

a defamation. 1 5 
It will be hard to find ſtranger examples of the 
misfortunes of a perſon of my quality, ſex, and age. 
The moſt ſacred ties of nature and reaſon, become 
the moſt horrible crimes, when jealouſy and envy 
come to deſcant upon them; but there is nothing 
unpoſſible to a man that makes profeſſion * being 
| 1 : vaurt 
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devout and godly, and rather than to own himſelf 
in the wrong, he will cauſe the moſt innocent and 
uprighteſt perſons in the world, to be thought the 
moſt infamous, and the moſt abominable. I may 
perhaps be thought to be in a paſſion ; but the re- 
membrance of ſo barbarous an injuſtice, and ſo cruel 
uſage, has you me into a ſuperfluous digreſſion; and 
it js very difficult to keep an even temper in relating 
ſuch fad and lamentable things. Nor is it eaſy to 
leave wondering that people ſhould be ſo malicious 
as to tax me with a buſineſs ſo known to the world, 
as the friendſhip and union that was betwixt my Bro- 
ther, my Siſter,the Conſtable, and my ſelf. The whole 
Court of France have ſeen a Letter, which he writ 
from Rome ſome time after our marriages, wherein 
he repreſents to one of his friends the happineſs in 
Having two Siſters whom he loved ſo well, living in 

two of the greateſt and moſt famous Cities of the 
world, Rome and Paris. He ended his Letter with 
theſe two Verſes: 


And thus I paſs my days in great delight, 
With wiſe Mary, or HoRTENSIA bright. 


It is not unlikely, but that Monſieur Mazarin 
would have made uſe of theſe Verſes, : in his Suit, if 
my Siſter (whom he endeavoured to gain, and ſet 
againſt me) had not been concerned in them as well 
as I: for they are, at leaſt, as criminal and faul 
as the other Letter, of which he made uſe. My 
Brother had writ to me that other Letter to St. Ger- 
mains, where I was ſome days, after Monſieur Ma- 
ZARIN had cauſed the ſtage to be thrown down, 
which I told you I had ordered to be ſet up in my 
Apartment, It began thus: | 


K 3 Thou 
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Thou who art in thy kind without compare, 


More chaſte than Lockzex, or than V8NUs 
fe Sc. 


He continues it with nuke; me thanks for wri- 


ting to him, andgiving me an account of his health; 
and after he goes on thus: 


Know then Jour kind Duke makes a ; damnable \ 
rout, K 
He rats and he WEN? and he wanders about, 
And all to enquire his dear MAZARIN out. 

He came th'other night in a lunaticł rage, 
And told me the tragical fate of your tage. 


The Duke of NAVAILLE, that withered ſad 
Drivil, 


Whoſe ghaſtly wild Looks would balf fright the devil, 
To aſſt your good man comes thund' ring pell-mell, 
And with noiſe, and with nonſenſe upon me he fell. 


They both join d i; 1% Chorus, and - their 
. throats 5 


As loud as they could, With their damn d ſcreech-owl 
not EJ 


They try'd me, and teix'd for a whole Hour long, 
And bis dear Maza RIN was the burden 0th? 
. - ſong, 

2* our beftoring ſpouſe, like a Saleen, Rare 5 
Looks big, and all that——and by s Maker be 


fears, 


He'll ſeize you by force, wobere-ever be meets, F* 


And when you in his clutches but once more he 
gels, 


Far all your brisk Champions hell care not a rope; 
Hell keep you in ſpite of King, Emperor, or Pope. 


His 
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His ſervant, PoLasTRON, has offer d his aid, 
To join in the plot, to have you betray'd. 
Has fworn his allegiance the better to warrant 
Himſelf a true Squire to your new-made Knight-. 
errant. 
In this extream danger, till the tempeſt is o'er, 
The protection of Lzw1s, I adviſe you implore. 
In ail this diſtreſs, of his friend/hip make tryal, 
And ſpielded by his great Authority Royal, 
You need fear no ill; you'll be ſafely ſecur'd 
Againſt an ungrateful and barbarous Lord. 


— Thereſt is nothing, As I was ſhewing this Letter 
to ſome of my friends at Court, the Count of GRAM- 
MONT came and ſnatched it out of my hands, and 
carried it to the King: it was read publickly before 
him, and there was none of all the Court that was 
any way ſcandalized at it; but one of the King's Chi- 
rurgeons, named ELTIAM. This man, who in appear- 
ance was zealous for his patients, hearing theſe words, 


The Duke of NAVvAILLE, that wither*d ſad Drivil, 


could not contain himſelf from interrupting them; 
and ſaying, That was nothing, for he was ſhortly to 
be purged, And yet it was upon ſuch convin- 
cing proofs as theſe, that Monſieur Ma z AR 1x ob- 
rained an order of Parliament, to arreſt me in any 
place where he.ſhould find me. All my friends, at 
the ſame time, ſigned a Paper to him, jointly pray- 
ing the Conſtable not to receive me into his houle ; 
but he laughed at their folly : however, they had 
ſent with the Paper theſe other ſcandalous Letters. 
There came to me an Expreſs from the Counteſs, to 
excuſe herſelf to me about this; but, by word of 
mouth only, | 


9 1 i 
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I confeſs, my conſtancy was not of ſtrength enough 
to receive ſo great a ſbock of ſo many afflictions to- 
. gether. I fell into a deep melancholy ; and theſe 
Kind of proceedings leaving me no hopes of an ac- 
commodation, I left off the thoughts of going to 
Bruxelles. Hereupon my Brother arrives; and in- 
ſtead of comforting me, he began another perſecu- 
tion againſt me: ſo much the more cruel, becauſe 
it had a very ſpecious foundation. It was agreed, 
that CouRBEVILLE ſhould be ſent back, as ſoon as 
I came to Milan. But he having underſtood the cri- 
minal Proceſs that was begun at Paris, in which he 
was made a party, he threw himſelf at my feet, and 
repreſented to me, That he could not return to his Ma- 
fter, without carrying his head to a {c affold z and that 
having not SE ee to ſubſiſt any where elſe, he ſhould 
be utterly ruined, if 1 diſcharged him my ſervice. This 
Gentleman had been fo ſerviceable to me in my 
greateſt neceſſities, that I believed I could not aban- 
don him without extream ingratitude ; therefore I 
paſſed my word to him, that I would not put him 
away, as long as he was pleaſed to ſtay with me. 
And the cruel diſpleaſures which I ſince received for 
having kept him, have not yet perſuaded me that I 
ought not to have given him my word to continue 
him in my ſervice. . 

Nannown and Narcissus, enraged becauſe I 
kept him, told my Brother that he ralked inſolently 
of him. What they alledged he had ſaid, was like 
enough; my Brother believed it, and would have 
me turn him away: But as I knew who it was that 
had done him this ill office, I could neither believe 
it, nor diſcharge him. But my reſolution to keep 
him, drove Nax NON and Narcissvs into deſpair 
and at laſt the beſt expedient they could find to 
force me to ſatisfy their deſire, was to give out that 
CouRBEVILLE was in love with me. My Brother, 
who would ſeem ignorant of theſe ſervices, and of 
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the promiſe I gave him, and the obligations I owed 
to this man, becauſe he believed himſelf affronted 
by him, and being accuſtomed to receive no denial 
from me, was afraid there was ſomething extraordi- 
nary in my obſtinacy not to diſmiſs him ; and was 
confirmed in this opinion, when after highly repre- 
ſenting to me the report that was ſpread abroad, he 
ſaw I would not yield to part with him. This ridi- | 
culous Calumny, inſtead of convincing, did exaſperate 
me: and I was fo nearly touched to find he gave cre- 
dit to it, that I could no longer endure him. The 

Conſtable and my Siſter were firſt on my fide, againſt 
him; but they two turned to his ſide at laſt, then there 
was nothing but fending and proving betwixt us four: 
the fault was always laid upon me, and they juſtified 
themſelves at my coſt. This kind of life, full of 
vexations and reſentments, againſt a Brother and 
a Siſter whom I loved fo dearly, and whoſe Society 
alone I thought ſufficient to make me happy, made 
me at laſt, though late, to apprehend that we muſt 
ſet our hearts upon nothing in this world. 

In the midſt of theſe diſquiets we came to Venice, 
where the Conſtable was not well at his eaſe, becauſe 
perhaps he ſaw my Siſter was too well pleaſed to be 
there. He promiſed me great matters, to induce 
me to go to Rome; That he would engage his Holi- 
neſs ſhould protect me, and that he would omit nothing 
to divert me from the deep melancholy he ſaw me incli- 
ned to. Seeing myſelf ſo cruelly perſecuted by my 
Brother, I thought it convenient, by my complai- 
fance, to manage the Conſtable's kindneſs We 
went all to Sienna, to Cardinal CHIGI's; from 
whence, after three weeks ſtay there, my Brother 
having fallen out with us, returned to Venice, with- 
out taking leave of us, and we ſteered our courſe to- 
wards Rome: where the Heats were ſo exceſſive, that 
we were forced to retire for fix weeks to Marino; a 
Country-Seat, belonging to my Brother-in-law, the 
CLonſtable. „%%% 
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About the time we returned to Rome, my Bro- 
ther came thither with a Gentleman belonging to 
Monſieur px Ronan, to cauſe (as I have been told) 
CouRBEVILLE to be aſſaſſinated. I was informed 
that CourRBEvILLE finding himſelf extream ill at 
Venice, believed himſelf poiſoned ; and in his anger 
he had written terrible Letters to Paris, againſt my 
Brother and Monſieur px RofA N, whom he be- 
lieved of intelligence with my Brother, to have him 
turned out of my ſervice: that theſe Letters falling 
into Monſieur DE Ronan's hands, he ſent them 
back to my Brother; deſiring him to chaſtiſe Cov R- 
BEVILLE, according to his deſerts. The indiſcre- 
tion of this CouRBEVILLE, and the unpleaſing noiſe 
this buſineſs made in the world, together with the 
defire I had to be at quiet, made me reſolve at laſt 
to diſcharge CoUuRBEVILLE, not doubting but he 
would willingly acquit me of my promiſe which I 
had given him. TE TG 

My requeſt to, Preſident CHAMPLASTREUX, his 
Son, who did negotiate betwixt my Brother and 
me, was, That he ſhould not preſs me with ſo much 
imperiouſneſs to this Deference ; and, that I might be 
allowed to go and ſojourn with my Aunt MARTI- 
NOZZI. An hour before CouRBE VILLE was to leave 
my houſe, my Aunt being already come to = 
me with her, my Siſter was in ſuch a rage, becauſe 
I would no longer ftay at her houſe, that ſhe began 
to jeer before me, and to aſk him, F be would not 
once more move me, and perſuade me to let him ſt, 
yet this time? The man being in deſpair for his go- 
ing away, anſwered her fiercely, That if I did not 
command him to go, he would not; and that he cared 
for none there but me. She bad him 10 get him gone, 
and that he ſhould meet with what he deſerv'd in the 
yard. He went out in a great fury; and as I had 
reaſon to believe that there was ſome miſchief inten- 
ded againſt him, I thought myſelf bound to 1 

| | N 2 
| my 
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life, and carried him along with me to my Uncle's 
houſe: from thence I went to my Aunt's houſe, 
where I ſtaid ſome time ſhut cloſe up as in a Priſon. 

As melancholy as I was, I could not hold laughing 
at the offer ſhe made me, todance the Mattaſſin Dance, 
to the ſound of my Guittar, to divert me from ſad- 
neſs. I know not whether it was this my refuſe that 
did exaſperate her againſt me; but one day as I was 
at the window, ſhe commanded me very roughly to 

get me from thence, That it was not the cuſtom at 
Rome to ſtand looking out at windows. | Another time 
as I ſtood at it, ſhe ſent me her ghoſtly Father to 
tell me, That ſhe wou'd cauſe me to be haled from it 
by force. This Monk was fo inſolent in the delivery 
of his meſſage, that the tears guſhed out of my 
eyes. Cardinal Cric1's Gentleman of the Horſe, 
who was managing of horſes before the houſe, hear- 
ing me complain, came up to offer me his ſervice 
but when I ſaw him, I had no power of ſaying more. 
For all that, he went and told his Lord, That I had 
neither eat nor drank in two days. Cardinal CHIOI 
was troubled at it, and pitied my condition; and 
Cardinal Ma ncini telling him, That Monfieur Ma- 
ZARIN deſired 1 wou'd retire for fifteen days into a 
Monaſtery, wherein there was a Siſter of Cardinal 
MazaARIN's; I took him at his word, 
My Brother and Siſter ſeeing the deplorable ſtate 
in which I was, began to reflect upon their paſt 
uſage to me, and could not be quiet until I had par- 
doned them. But I would not conſent that my 
Brother ſhould ſee me. Yet at laſt they overcame 
me in this too; and though I ſaid that their repen- 
tance could not redreſs the injuries they had done 
my reputation, the eaſineſs of my nature carried me 
to yield even this time, notwithſtanding the juſt 
* of indignation which I had againſt them. I 
confeſs my heart akes at the relation, I know no- 
ching ſo cruel in one's life, as to ſee thoſe . cos 
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boldly to us that have done us unpardonable inju- 
ries, It is enough to be mortally affronted by them, 
without being perſecuted with their repentance too. 
This reflection with many others, which I had occa- 
ſion to make in my receſs, made me reſolve to re- 
turn into France, and to throw myſelf at Monſieur 
Mazarin's feet, and rather truſt to his mercy with- 
out capitulating, than remain ſtill expoſed to as ma- 
ny more-irkſome and heart-breaking adventures, as 
I had already run through. I deſired my Aunt 
MARTINOZZEI to write to the Princeſs of Conty, 
her daughter, about it, and I prepared to be gone 
as foon as the anſwer was come. Some few days after 
CovRBEVILLE found means to let me underſtand, 
That after he had been fome days kept cloſe at Cardi- 
nal Maxcini's, he was convey'd to Civita Vechia, 
where he had been a priſoner for ſix weeks, and where 
be was like to remain (as he ſent me word) much longer, 
unleſs I would pleaſe to have the goodneſs to ſolicite for 
bim. Though I had reaſon never more to concern 
myſelf with him; yet becauſe I would not leave my 
work imperfect, I begged his liberty of FRA-VIx- 
 cEnzo Ros3PicL1os?, the Pope's Nephew ; who 
thereupon commanded his inlargement. 
In the mean while, the time which I was to ſtay 


in the Convent being elapſed, Cardinal Manciwr 


made anſwer to the inſtances, my Siſter, unknown 
to me, had uſed, in order to get me out of the Mo- 
naſtery, That he adviſed me to ſtay there a little longer, 
becauſe it would be advantageous for me, that the An- 
fever which was expefted out of France ſhould find me 
there; and this Anſwer was, That after I had re- 
mained two years in that Monaſtery, Monſieur Ma- 
ZARIN would conſider what he ſhould do with me. 
Cardinal Mancini by all means would have me 
ſubmit to this condition; and truly in the great af- 
ffiction of mind into which Monſieur MazaRrin's 


Harſhneſs had caſt me, I might have been . 
| 88 de 
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ded to any thing: but my Siſter would not let me 
ſtay there by no means; ſhe cauſed the ay of 
Sweden to be ſollicited to receive me into her houſe ; 
all the difficulty was, how I ſhould make my eſcape. 
My Siſter came to ſee me that afternoon I intended 
it; and as we were packing up to be gone, and that 
NANNON was grown as broad as ſhe was long, with 
the Fardles that ſhe had put round about her, every 
where under her cloaths; we had intelligence that the 
Queen of Sweden, by the advice of her Council, had 
retracted the promiſe ſhe had given me. How unwel- 
come ſoever this news was, it was reſolved I ſhould 
make my eſcape. My Siſter began to take her leave 
to be gone; and I making as if I would wait upon 
her down ſtairs, my Aunt MAZ ARIN uſed all the 
arguments ſhe had to oblige me to ſtay in my cham- 
ber, becauſe I had been ill a long time ; but I was 
not to commit ſuch an error. My Siſter's children, 
not having the liberty of coming within the Cloiſter, 
as ſhe had, and were brought that day on purpoſe 
to amuſe my Aunt in the parlour, that we might 
not be peſtred with her; ſtayed for her at the 
door; which, as ſoon as the Abbeſs came to open, 
Nanxnoxn threw herſelf out of it, as it were with joy, 
to. make much of them, and I after her. As they 
had no ſuſpicion of our deſign, the Lady Abbeſs 
durſt not ſtay me by force, nor had ſhe much time 
to conſider of it; for I was immediately got into 
my Siſter's coach, and ſo drove away. My Siſter 
had the privilege of carrying a certain number of 
women with her into the Cloyſter, as often as ſhe 
came thither; my Aunt, through vexation and an- 
ger, ſtopped two of them, that came in with her 
that day, though they were no way privy to our 
plot. My poor old Aunt took the matter ſo much 
to heart, that ſhe died within few days after, of the 
diſpleaſure ſhe had taken for my eſcape. We cauſed 
the coach to drive ſtreight to Cardinal Cx1cr's, to 
. 5 a implore 
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implore his protection, but we found him not. He 
came a little after to my Siſter's, and ſeemed very 
cold in the matter, fearing the Pope's diſpleaſure ; 
but his Holineſs made this anſwer to Cardinal MAx- 
cIN1's complaint, That if he had known. that I was 
kept againſt my will in the Convent, he would have 
come Himſelf to fetch me out. | e 
Not being able yet to live in my Siſter's houſe, I 
went to lodge in the ſtreet del Corſo, in our pater- 
nal houſe, where the Roman Academy was ever 
kept. Cardinal Max eINI was ſo angry at it, that 
he turned one of his Siſters out of the houſe, who 
would have incommoded me if ſhe had ſtaid: but 
he ſoon after took the opportunity of my abſence, 
being gone to Marino, (to my Brother-in-law's) to 
| ſeize, and take poſſeſſion of the houſe ; ſo that I 
was forced at my return to take another. | 
I was ſoon reduced to pawn my Jewels for my 
ſubſiſtance. I had borrowed but three thouſand 
Crowns upon them, when I was informed the man 
that lent it me was in danger of breaking. But when 
I went to redeem them, I found that Madam Ma R- 
TINOZZ1 had prevented me, and paid the money, 
but would not return the Jewels. Whereupon the 
Conſtable of Colonna, taking notice of her having 
them, prevailed ſo by his authority and threats to 
this man, that he was not to let any body have them, 
but thoſe who put them into his hands. Monfieur 
MAZ ARIN was writ to, to redeem them; but he 
made anſwer, That they muſt be left where they were, 
that I might be deprived of all ways to ſubſiſt, the bet- 
ter to reduce me to my duty. I was neceſſitated to let 
one GRILLON, a great friend to my Brother, and 
the Conſtable, lay down the money they lay in for, 
which J repay*d in ſome ſmall time after. And the 
trouble of ſeeing myſelf reduced to the neceſſity of 
receiving obligations from people that might per- 
haps make an ill uſe of it, made me a little after 
KO; > reſolve 
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reſolve to take a journey into France, to try to get 
a penſion of Monſieur MAZ ARIN. . | 

- I went with my Brother, who was going to be | 

married to Mademoiſelle pz Trance: and it is to 
this alliance that I owe the good ſucceſs of my voyage. 
We were near ſix months upon the road. When 
we were come to the Frontiers, we concluded that 
he ſhould go before, and that I ſhould ſtay behind, 
until he had taken the care that was neceſſary for my 
ſecurity m France. But our friends having given us 
an account of the diſaſter of the poor ſtatues that 
were in the palace Mazarin, and that the conjuncture 
ſeemed favourable, we went together as far as Ne- 
vers, where he left me, and went on towards the 
Court, in company with GRILLON, who had over- 
taken us at Milan. | 

As ſoon as Monſieur Mazarin underſtood that : 
we were upon the road coming into France, he ſent 
PoLasTRON, Captain of his Guards, to inform 
himſelf exactly of the courſe of life we led, who 
raiſed all the Sheriffs and Provoſts about Nevers, to 
be aiding and aſſiſting to the Commiſſary, who came 
to put the order of Parliament in execution; where- 
by they were authorized to ſeize and arreſt me. My 
Brother having complained to the King of this pro- 
ceeding, his Majeſty was in the mind to have ſent for 
me by his authority: but Monſieur CoL BER H judg- 
ing it more for my advantage to humour Monſieur 
Mazarin as much as poſſible, the King ſent him 
command to ſign a decree of agreement, which he 
did with tears in his eyes; perceiving that if he did 

not do it, the King would proceed further in my be- 

half. This order came luckily to Nevers, the ſame 

day that Monſieur PaLLuau, Counſellor of the 

great Chamber, came thither to arreſt me. I recei- 
ved likewiſe at the ſame time command to come to 

the Abbey of the Lys s: and my Brother was mar- 
ried the fame day that I arrived. Whilft\ 
s ty December 1670. 
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Whilſt I was there, Monſieur Mazaxrin ſent to 


make ſeveral overtures of an agreement with me; 
but it was by the mediation of ſome wretched Monks, 
and ſuch ſort of people, in whom I could place no 


confidence; or without giving me any aſſurance, 


that he ſhould ſtand to any thing that ſhould be 


agreed upon. He told the King, That my Brother 


kept me off from coming to any accord, and that he 


o ned me with a tyrannical authority; and that if 
1 did not ſtand ſo much in awe of him, 1 ſhould be much 


more tractable. The King, to clear this doubt, ſent 


for me three months after, by Madam BELLI N- 


ZANI, with an Officer, and ſome of his Guards, in 


Madam Col BER T's coach; at whoſe houſe my. 
Brother had begg'd of the King that I ſhould lodge, 
as a place where none ſhould be permitted to force 
me to diſſemble my thoughts. Two or three days 


after, he commanded I ſhould wait upon him at 
Madam pE MONT ESPAN's houſe. I ſhall never 


forget his goodneſs towards me. He deſired me to 
conſider, That if he had not done better for me hi- 
therto, it was my own conduit that hinder d him, and 
took the means from him; that I ſhould tell freely him 
what I would have done: that if 1 was abſolutely re- 


 folved to return again into Italy, he would cauſe a Pen- 


ion of four and twenty thouſand Livres to be ſettled 
upon me; but that he adviſed me to ſtay: that he 
would make my agreement as advantageous for me as I 
could deſire: that I ſhould not be obliged to follow 
Monſieur MAZARIN, iꝝ any of bis journies; that he 
ſhould have nothing to do with my domeſticks: and that 
if his careſſes were odious to me, 1 ſhould not be com- 
pelled to ſuffer them preſently; that he gave me until 


the next day to conſider of it, and give him my anſwer. 
I could eaſily have given him then, the ſame anſwer 


I made to him the next day; which was, That 1 
oguld not conſent to return io Monſieur MAZaRin, af- 
ter having endeavoured to ruin my reputation, as he 
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MM. DE ST. EVREMOND. ter 
had done; and after refuſing to receive me, when I 
ſent him offers from Rome to throw myſelf into his arms, 
without any capitulation or bartering for conditions, at 
a time when be knew me reduced to the laſt extremities 
of want and neceſſity : that in ſpight of all the precau- 
tions that ſhould be taken againſt the capriciouſneſs of his 
bumour, I. ſhould be put to ſuffer a hundred little inju- 


ries, with which it wou'd be very unfit to importune © 


his Majeſty upon all occaſions: that I accepted of the 
Penſion, with an humble and hearty acknowledgement 
of his Majeſty's great favour therein. 

After ſuch juſt and lawful reaſons, you will be ſur- 
prized to hear that the world condemned my reſolu- 
tion extreamly; but the ſentiments of Courtiers, are 
very different from other mens judgments. Amongſt 
others, Madam pz MoxrTESPAN, and Madam 
Col BERT, uſed all their beſt arguments to per- 
ſuade me to ſtay ; and Monſieur pz Lauzun aſked 
me, What ] intended to do with my four and twenty 
thouſand Livres? that I ſbou' d ſpend them at the firſt 
Inn I came to; and that I ſhou"d be compelled to come 


afterward with ſhame and confuſion to ast for more, 


which wou'd not be granted me. But he did not know 
that my wants had taught me how to husband my 
money. Not but that I perceived it was a thing al- 
moſt impoſſible, long to ſubſiſt handſomely upon 
this inconſiderable allowance. But beſides that I 
could get no more; and that Monſieur MAZ ARIx 
would not let me live at Paris, without his being 
with me: I thought I might, with this help, gain 
time to take other meaſures. 5 

Monſieur MAz ARIx wanting other matter to be- 
ſpatter my carriage, told the King, That I was ma- 
king me a Caſſock, to go away dreſſed in mans apparel. 
But his Majeſty was pleaſed to tell him, That he 
durſt paſs his word, that I intended no ſuch thing. 
Madam BELLINZ ANI had order with an Exempt 
of the Guards to conduct me to Rome, and to have 
B L two 
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lodgings in one of the towers of a Convent t 


 4ON's villany was; and whether I was not ſurprized, 
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two Life-Guards to attend us to the Frontier. I re- 
ceived ſo many civilities from the Duke of Savoy, 
in my paſſage through Turin, that even then I took 
a reſolution, if ever I came to leave Rome, to come 
and take up my receſs in his Territories. I arrived 
at Rome three months after, and ſome time after- 
wards GRILLON came thither, to plunge me, in 
ſpight of all I could do, into new troubles, | 

J had made a reſolution to receive no viſits from 
any, during my abode in France: Gr1LLowN pre- 
tending he ought to be excepted, becauſe of the ſer- 
vice he had done me at Rome, in the redeeming my 
Jewels; preſently after my arrival there, came 
once to the Lys, in the Counteſs's company, to viſit 
me: but I never would ſee him after. His reſent- 
ment ſor this refuſal exaſperated him beyond belief. 
While I ſtayed for the Commiſſary at Nevers, my 
Brother's Steward, for my better ſecurity, got me 

at was 
joining to the Caſtle ;- and having but few ſervants 
left me, he preferred to me one of my Brother's 
Guards, who had been turned out for ul ſlight 
fault. This man was very diligent in his place, to 
induce me to beg his pardon ; in hope of which, I 
tet him follow me to the Lys. A Raſcal of a Cook 
of mine, to pleaſe GRILLON, who had bribed him, 
goes and tells him, That this wretch was very offici- 
ous, and endeavoured to render himſelf neceſſary about 
me; and that he did ſometimes come into the Convent. 
GRILLON, without further examination, reports 
this ſtory all about, to that height, that when 1 
came to Paris, Madam .CoLiBtrT would not let 
this man ſtay in my ſervice within her doors. 

Judge you what amazement I was in, when 1 
underſtood this ſtory, and with what promptneſs I 
diſcharged my new officer, and what my reſent- 
ment, and juſt indignation againſt this wicked GRII- 
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M. DE ST. EVREMOND. ts; 
as Ipaſſed through Lyons, to ſee him have the impu- 
dence to offer to come again into my ſight, under 
pretence of bringing a Letter from my Brother, to 
beg I would forget all. The indifference and negle& 
I ſhewed him then, enraged him more than ever. 
When he came to Rome, he underſtood that Mon- 
fieur pE MARSAN came ſometimes to ſee me; and 


after a thouſand ridiculous extravagancies that paſſed 


betwixt them, they had at laſt that idle quarrel which 
you have heard of, wherein without much hurt to 
one another, they had the pleaſure once more to 
make me the ſubject of peoples talk. _ 

Some time after this, my Siſter determined to re- 
tire into France, pretending ſeyeral cauſes of com- 
plaint againſt the Conſtable. It would be too tedi- 


ous to relate the arguments with which I uſed to 


diſſuade her from this journey: the diſpleaſures the 
like reſolution had drawn me into, made me more 
eloquent, but to no purpoſe ; for the ſame ſtars, or 
their influences, that drove me into Italy, drew her 
into France. As ſhe had an entire confidence in 


me, ſhe made no difficulty to draw me in to ſet out 


with her; and becauſe I had no tie at Rome when 
ſhe was not there, and that I believed I ſhould leſ- 
ſen the dangers ſhe was to run through, by parta- 


king and ſharing them with her, I did not ſtick to 
follow her. I only repreſented to her, that I ſhould 
be forced to leave her, as ſoon we were arrived in 
France. Nothing was ſo grievous to her, as this 


unavoidable neceſſity ; and nothing perſuaded me 
more to yield to the force of her reaſons, than to 
ſee that they brought her to conſent to our ſepara- 
tion. 

The Chevalier of Loxrain owed her greater 
obligations than to fail to ſerve her in this occaſion ; 
for ſhe quarrell'd with all Rome, upon his and his 


Brother's account; they were welcome in no houſe 


in Rome but at hers ; and ſhe had declared her ſelf 
EH lo for 
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for them in very nice points againſt Cardinal Cnior 
and the Conſtable himſelf. Yet for all this ſhe re- 
ceived no other ſervice from them, but great and 
mighty promiſes of what they would do for her by 
their credit in France ; nor have they performed that 
neither : as for her deſign, the Chevalier thought it 
ſufficient to tell her, That if ſhe had no body*s advice 
to guide her but her own, he ſhould be much concerned 
for her; but that ſince Madam MAZARIN was of 
her counſel, ſhe might reſt upon her conduct, ſince ſhe 
had more wit and more courage than was 3 for 
a much more hazardous enter prize. He little thought 
then that he ſhould be called back into France ſo 
ſoon as he was. If he had done what he ought, we 
ſhould have been there long before him ; and peo- 
ple would not have had occaſion to fay, that we 
followed him: but my Siſter who relied wholly upon 
him, was forced to put off her journey when ſhe 
ſaw her ſelf left in the lurch by him. 

After his departure for France, ſhe broke her 
mind to another Perſon of eminent quality, whom ſhe 
believed her friend, becauſe ſhe had by her kindneſs 
and favours obliged him to be ſo. But he only told 
her, That the Chevalier of LoRRAIN ought to have 
helped her upon this occaſion. He asked me what I 
intended to do with my ſelf, and whether I had per- 
ſuaded my Sifter to this voyage? He can yet ju- 


ſtify, that I made him this anſwer, That I did not; 


that I knew I could not ſtay in France, neither was 
my intention at all to come there, but under the pro- 


rection of a paſſport which the King of France had ſent 


my Siſter for her ſelf and her Retinue; and that my 
deſign was to retire into Savoy, as ſoon as I left her in 
a place of ſafety. 
In fine, having taken all the precaution that hu- 
mane prudence could think of, againſt any hazard 

that might befall us in France, we order'd a Barque 
to attend us at Civita- Vecchia: and upon a very 
TY - 4 
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fine day in May , the Conſtable having told us 


at dinner, that he Was to go twelve miles from Rome, 
to ſee one of his ſtuds, and that if he did not come 
before it was late we ſhould not look. for him that 
nght : my Siſter would needs lay hold upon this 
occaſion, though we had nothing 1n readineſs to be 


gone. We left word that we were going to Freſcati ; 


and ſo took in my Coach only one of her maids, and 
Nannon dreſſed in man's apparel, as we were, under 
our own cloaths. We got to Civita-Vecchia about 
two of the clock in the morning, when all the gates 
were ſhut; ſo that, we were forced to drive into 
the middle of a thick wood, there to wait until our 
Barque was found. 

My Groom of the Chamber, who took upon 
him to guide us, having run up and down a great 
while without finding it, was fain to hire another, 
which he found there, for a thouſand crowns. While 
he was thus imployed, my Poſtilion impatient of 
having no tidings one way or other, took one of 
the Coach-Horſes, and had the luck to meet with 
our own Barque; but it was late when he came 
back. We were fain to walk five mile a foot to 
come to it; and ſo go on board about three a 
clock, without having eaten or drank ſince we left 
Rome. 

Our chiefeſt happineſs was, that we fell into the 
hands of a very honeſt and underſtanding maſter: 
any other but him, would have thrown us over- 
board, after taking what we had, from us; for, he 
perceived as ſoon as he ſaw us, that we were no beg- 
gars; and told us as much. His Crew asked us, If 
we had not killed the Pope? To ſhew you how skil- 
ful he was, he managed his way ſo well, that we 
came in eight days to Cioutat in Provence, where 
we landed at eleven a clock at night. From thence 
* we 
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we arrived at Marſeilles abour five in the morning, 
a horſe-back ; where we found the King's orders, and 
the paſſports at the Intendant's houſe. 

The Conſtable moſt luckily ſtay'd three days 
away from Rome ; and therefore it was late before 
he ſaſpetted the truth. There was not a fable ſo 
horrible to be invented by the wickedneſs of man, 

but was reported of us; to that degree that _ 
ave it out, that we were fled into Turkey, infomuc 

- oh the Conſtable was fain to beg of the Pope to 
excommunicate all thoſe that ſhould intermeddle 
with, or talk of us. He diſpatched fourteen Cou- 
riers ſo many ſeveral ways after us; and one of them 
made ſuch haſte, that he got to Marſeilles before 
us. There came likewiſe thither a little after, one 
belonging to him, of thoſe kind of men, whom 
they call Bravos in Italy. My Groom of the Chamber, 

was gone, I knew not whither, to get neceſſaries 

for his Journey to Paris, whither my Siſter was to 
ſend him ; and we four women were by our ſelves 
without other company, in that very Inn to which 
this man came to lodge. Nannon ſaw him firſt, 
and knew him preſently ; ſhe quickly gave us the 
alarm, we ſent immediately to the Intendant, to 
pray him to ſend us ſome guards, which he did pre- 
ſently. My Groom of the Chamber coming back 
from the town, was deſired by this man, to let him 
| ſpeak to us, which he did, very civilly, exhorting 
us to return back to Rome; whither he return'd 
immediately with a fine Letter from my Siſter to 
his Maſter. 


This adventure made us go to lodge at the In- 
tendant's houſe, and from thence, ſome few days 
after, to Aix, where we ſtay'd a month, and whi- 
ther Madam pz Gricnan was ſo charitable, as to 
ſend us ſome' ſhifts, adding, That we travelled like 
true Romance Heroines, with abundance of jewels, 
but no clean linnen. From thence, we went to Mi- 
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rabeau; thence to Montpellier; whither my Siſter 
went to viſit Monſieur pz Varpes ; and from 
Montpellier to Monfrein, where I heard that PoLA- 
 STRON as hard by, coming from Paris under pre- 
tence of being ſent by Monſieur Mazarin to com- 
plement my Siſter: but in truth, to cauſe me to be 
arreſted by virtue of his damnable Decree. When 
I heard of his coming, I walked alone, away in the 
garden, among the Fiſh-ponds, to let him paſs by 3 
and when he found I was not with my Siſter, he 
would not ſtay, but went on, thinking I was gone 
back, and ſo to overtake me: but he was miſtaken; 
for inſtead of following me, he went further from 
me. ö 

I ſoon after ſet out for Arles, by water upon 
the Rhone ; from thence I went by land to Mar- 
tigues; and afterwards by ſea to Nice, and from 
Nice to Turin; and fo to Montmeillan. My Siſter 
having taken the neceſſary orders for my ſecurity, 
from the Duke pz L' Es DPIGUIERES, ſent for me 
from Montmeillan to Grenoble ; to which. place my 
Brother came to us, and ſtaid there with us ſeven or 
eight days. Some eight days after we directed our 
journey to Lyons: and my Siſter taking the road to 
Paris, I took that of Chambery ; where at laſt 1 
found that quiet, which I ſo long in vain had ſought 
for, and where I have remained ever ſince, with 
much more calmneſs and tranquillity of mind, than 
a woman as unhappy as my ſelf, ſhould hope to 
enjoy . 


20 Madam Mazarin ſtaid three years at Chambery, and after - 
wards, in 1675, retired to England. | 
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Containing the PICTURE and 
CHARACTER of the Dut- 
- cheſs of MAZARIN 


Return you again by a meſſenger the 
Memoirs you were pleaſed to ſend me, 
fearing, leſt if I ſhould ſend them b 
* the Poſt, they might run the ſame hazard, 
and fall into the like inconveniencies, which at firſt 
brought them to your hands. If things ſo curious 
and well worth the intercepting, were to be found 
every time the Miniſters of State think fit to open 
the Pacquets, I ſhould not much pity the Clerks 
trouble, in executing their orders, You had reaſon 
to believe, that after the manner I had ſpoken to 
you of Madam Mazaxin, I ſhould be extreamly 
glad to ſee her Hiſtory. It ſpeaks of her own Genius, 
and is like her ſelf all over. I have particularly 
obſerved twenty things in this relation, that none 
but her ſelf could think, or expreſs in the manner 
they are penn'd, 1 | 
Since, you ſay, you never ſaw her, I will fatisf 
your curioſity 7 endeavauring to give you a roug 
draught of her Face, and Shape of Body. | 
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She is one of thoſe lofty Roman Beauties, no way 
like our baby-viſaged, and puppet-like Faces of 
France; in whoſe compoſition nature alone triumphs. 
over all the artifices of the Coquettes. 


* 


The colour of her Eyes has no name; it is neither 


blue, nor gray, nor altogether black; but a mix- 

ture of all three, which participates of all the excel- 
lence that is found in them. They have the ſweet- 
neſs of the blue, the briskneſs of the gray, and 
above all, the fire of the black. But what is more 
wonderful, you never ſaw any one more lovely, and 
generally more pleaſant, and more apt to enflame; 
and yet more ſerious, more ſevere and ſteddy, when 
her Thoughts are taken up with any grave ſubject. 
They are ſo lively, and ſo quick, that when ſhe 
looks ſtedfaſtly upon any one, which ſhe rarely 
does; they think ſhe pierces their very ſouls, and 
ſees into the very bottom of their hearts. They are 
large, and well ſlit, and even with the face; full of 
ſprightly life and fire: and yet with all theſe beau- 
ties, they have nothing of languiſhing nor paſſionate; 
as if nature maliciouſly had contrived them only to 
give love and vencration, and be ſuſceptible of 
none. : 
Her Mouth 1s neither wide, nor very little ; but 
the mation of her lips are very graceful, and charm- 
ing; and the ſtrangeſt mouths and grimaces won- 
derfully become her when ſhe imitates thoſe that 
make them. Her Smiles would ſoften the hardeſt 


hearts, and eaſe the heavieſt ſadneſs of mind: they 


do almoſt quite change the air of her Face,which na- 
turally is ſublime and grave ; and ſpread over it a 
certain tincture of ſweetneſs, and mildneſs, that chears 
up thoſe hearts, which her charms had alarmed, and 
inſpires them with that kind of unquiet gladneſs, 
which is next of kin to a tender inclination. 

So much for her Mouth and Eyes, which are the 
two chief parts of her Face, molt expreſſive, and 
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principally important, to kindle a flame and create 
. but the reſt are nothing leſs to be admired 
and adored. . 
Her Noſe, which without doubt is incomparably 
well turned, and of a juſt bigneſs, gives the reſt of 
her Countenance a curious, noble, and lofty air, 
which is infinitely taking. The tone of her voice 
is ſo harmonious and agreeable, that none can hear 
her ſpeak, without being ſenſibly moved. Her 
complexion is naturally moſt lively, and fo delicately 
clear, that I cannot believe, any man that views it, 
can find fault with its not being ſomewhat whiter. 
The colour of her Hair 1s ſhining black, but has 
nothing of harſh. To ſee how naturally they curl, 
and into what fine buckles they twine themſelves, 
as ſoon as they are let looſe, would make us think, 
without much help of poetry, that they ſwell with 
pride; and, as it were, take a glory in the honour 
they have to ſhade ſo lovely a head. She has the 
fineſt-turn*d Face that ever Limner fancied, or drew 
with pencil. 
Aer careleſs Carriage is the cauſe that the pro- 
portion of her body, though ſtreight and well framed, 
is nothing in Tg to what it has been in de- 
licacy of ſhape. I fay, in compariſon ; for many 
would fancy themſelves ſlender enough that were no 
bigger than ſhe is. This makes her appear lower 
than ſhe is, though in truth ſhe is of as becoming 
a height, as any woman can well be without being 
ridiculous. 1 | „ 
Tou ſhall ſee her for fifteen days together, in as 
many ſeveral Head-dreſſes, without being able to 
diſtinguiſh which of them ſuits her Face the beſt ; and 
thoſe dreſſes, which would make other women look 
like witches, wonderfully become her; ſo that no 
kind of head-gear, is unbecoming when ſhe wears 
it. The ſame thing is remarkable in her cloaths, 
and attire. You mult ſee her lapped in a night-gown 
oft | | ro 
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to judge with more exactneſs of it. And it is in 
this perſon alone that one truly may fay, that Art, 
though never ſo cunningly uſed, and skilfully laid, 
can never equal Nature. | 

Though the loves perfumes, eſſences, and aroma- 
tick ſcents, ſhe never carries any about her; which 
ſhews undeniably, that that ſweetneſs is natural to 
her, which coſts other Ladies ſo much pains and 
charges. 1 

I had almoſt forgot to ſpeak of herNeck, her Arms 
and Hands; but let it ſuffice, that they appear to 
have been made and fitted for the Face. And if we 
may judge by what we ſee, of what we do not ſee, 
we may certainly conclude that her husband after 
having been the happieſt man, is now the unhappieſt 
in the world. Thus ſhe is made as to her Body; 

and of her Mind, you may judge, by what I am 
going to ſay. | 9 

Being ſome time ſince at Rome, it was my chance 
to be ſpeaking. of her after the manner I heard her 
talked of at Paris, that ſhe was a fine young Lady, 
extream handſome ; but extravagantly giddy and 
inconſiderate, and good-natur*d even to folly. An 
Italian that knew her, hearing me give her ſuch a 
character, laughed at me after ſuch a manner that I 
was much ſurprized at it; but would never let me 
know why, though I had very earneſtly urged him 
to tell me his reaſon. As theſe people dive further 
into mens natures to find their true and proper cha- 
racter, than we do in France, ſo this adventure 
gave me a great curioſity to ſee her as I paſſed in 
my return from Rome by Chambery ; though I had 
never much ſpoken to her in Paris, but by accident, 
yet ſhe knew me by fight, and by name. o 

I was at firſt ſurpriz'd, not to perceive in her at 
my coming, that eagerneſs and exceſſive deſire to 
hear news, which is ordinary to thoſe that live at a 
diſtance from Court, when they ſee any that 9 
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from thence. She received me as unconcerned, as 

the moſt indifferent woman of the country could 

do; and inſtead of breaking my head with queſtions - 
about the people and affairs, which concerned her 
ſelf, ſne entertained me only upon the account of my 

journey, and other like things, wherein none but 
my ſelf was concerned. I thought my ſelf bound 

in civility, to put her upon the diſcourſe of her 
friends and relations, in Rome and Paris, ſince ſhe 
her ſelf would not ſtart the queſtion. I found that 

ſubject was not unpleaſing, by the attention ſhe gave 

to what I ſaid upon it ; ſhe ſpoke civilly of all peo- 

ple, and with a great deal of reſpect of her Husband; 
bur this diſcourſe held no longer than I continued 

it. She rarely aſked any queſtions, and thoſe only 

which civility ſeemed to obliged her to. 

Neither could I mark in her either Curioſity or In- 
quiſitiveneſs. Wondering at her cold indifference, 
I had a mind to put her upon the diſcourſe of things 
I thought moſt ſenſible to her, but with the reſpect 
that was convenient, touching her fame, and her 
fortune : but I could never hear from her the leaſt 
complaint. Methought I read ſomething of ſadneſs 
in her countenance, when her reputation was in de 
bate : but for all other matters, ſhe ſeemed to think 
that blind Goddeſs Fortune, a fitter object of her 
contempt, than anger. Several perſons of quality, of 
both ſexes came in while I was there; and others, two. 
or three Gentlemen who ſhew'd a great deal of wit. 

The Ladies began to talk of the news of the 
town ; though the Dutcheſs took neither ſide's part, 
ſhe diſcourſed with the ſame heat as others did; 
the ſubject of their converſation was a diſpute that 
was betwixt two eminent men, which had divided 
the country in two parties. She entred upon the 
particularities, which were told her of the cauſes of 
their. diviſion, and weighed every little circumſtance 
with ſuch nicety and inſight, as if ſhe had not had 
{i 72S | | A twenty 
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twenty millions for her portion. The Gentlemen, 
whom I before mentioned, turned the diſcourſe upon 
another ſubject, whether ſhe would or no, and talk*d 
of State-affairs, as moſt worthy of her attention and 
contemplation. After every body had paſſed their 
verdict, the was obliged in complaiſance to ſpeak 
hers. Thoſe that differed in opinion from her, vi- 
goroully urged their reaſons ; the diſpute grew hot. 
She never defended her opinion, but with reaſons, 
of which ſhe made thoſe that had not declared them- 
ſelves againſt her, her judges. And I affure you, I 
never heard any ſpeak ſo well, and with ſo much 
ſubmiſſion. This is what I remarked in this my 
firſt viſit; and what I have obſerved ſince, is as 
followeth. 

It is not to be diſcerned of what humour ſhe is; 
and to ſpeak properly, ſhe has none at all: for eve 
individual perſon that converſes with her, has cls 
to believe ſhe is of his. She is not obſtinately bent 
upon any thing ; and it is aſtoniſhing to ſee her quit 
even thoſe diverſions, ſhe ſeems the moſt pleaſed 
with, as freely as if ſhe were weary of them : whence 
it clearly appears, that ſhe is eagerly carry*d to no 
one thing, and ſhews that this eaſineſs of her temper, 
and manners, does not proceed from levity or fickle- 
neſs ; but rather from a profound indifference for 
all thoſe various fancies, which trouble and dif- 
quiet the minds of moſt people. 
That ſweetneſs and humanity, which above all, 
adorn and grace her ſex, appear even in her tumut- 
tuous paſtimes. She is as much miſtreſs of tem 
upon the road, or a hunting, as in her cloſet. The 
calmneſs and equality of her Soul, is proof againſt 
all thoſe occaſions which do unſettle and tranſport 
all others. She laughs at all thoſe fooling amuſe- 
ments to which others abandon themſelves. Some 
other women have done the ſame things that ſhe 
does; but ſhe does them another way. 2d 
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All people converſe in her houſe with a familia» 
rity, full of zeal and reſpect ; the which neverthe- 
leſs would be to her very incommode, and trouble- 
ſome, if ſhe were leſs good, or leſs obliging. Though 
ſhe be naturally very reſerved, and loves to be re- 
tired, yet moſt of all hours of the day, are pub- 
lick hours with her. The moſt private receſſes of 
her houſe, are as open to thoſe that frequent it, as 
the moſt common; and therefore it often happens, 
that people come even to her very cloſet-door, when 
ſhe leaſt expects any. Her Domeſticks, who ſee 
none come, that are not as much devoted to her as 
themſelves, have infenſibly uſed themſelves to let 
all come in, and go out, with this kind of frankneſs 
and liberty. 

It is to be ſuppoſed ſhe would have it ſo, ſince 
they permit it; for ſhe is the life and ſoul of her 
family; and her Underſtanding, her Civility, and 
her obliging Ways are infuſed into thoſe that com- 

poſe it, proportionably as each one's capacity is 

fitted to imitate them. There is no Convent where 
they lead a more regular life, than in her womens 
apartment, whither a page dare not approach, upon 
pain of my Lady's diſpleaſure; which is ſomething 
more terrible than the rod: and for the men, they 
live together with that peace and union, ſo much 
the more commendable, as it is moſt rare, and ſel - 
dom to be found in great mens houſes. 

She alone of all women, can play with her ſer- 
vants, without leſſening her ſelf: her preſence doth 
baniſh their preſumption, without taking away their 
freedom; and it is not to be comprehended; how 
ſhe can give them ſo much awe, uſing them with ſo 
much familiarity 3 unleſs it be, becauſe ſhe has ſo 
much grandeur in her carriage, and all her ways. 
Some wonder ſhe ſhould delight in ſuch fort of 
paſtimes; but whoever will take the pains to look a 


little nearer, will find, that they are not the . 
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-6f her heart, and that thoſe ſhe uſes, are but ſo many 
ſeveral ways of difpelling thoſe afflicting thoughts, 
which the preſent ſtate of her fortune crouds upon 
her. 51 
There is no private Gentleman's houſe more or- 
derly, and regular, than hers; and as her penſion 
is very inconſiderable to make her ſubſiſt with that 
honour ſhe does, ſhe muſt needs be admirably skill'd 
in Economy; and her acts of liberality, and mag- 
nificence, ſhew that her good management proceeds 
from extraordinary ſtrength of reaſon. She neither 
much admires, nor deſpiſes any thing. She never 
ſhewed the leaſt diſguſt againſt the Country, nor 
any thing that is in it; ſhe loves the recreations, and 
ceremonies that are in uſe, as much as if ſhe had 
been born and bred there. Others would aſſiſt at 
them, with marks of complaiſance, conſtraint, and 
diſtraction, which would eaſily diſtinguiſh them 
from the reft of the company; but ſhe comes to 
them with that familiarity, with that preſence and 
freedom of mind, ſo unconſtrained, ſo conſtant, and 
fo agreeable, that a ſtranger who ſhould chance to 
ſee her there, without knowing who ſhe was, would 
eſteem Savoy moſt happy in the product of ſo 
charming a perſon. = 
She avoids ſpeaking of her own greatneſs and 
riches, with the ſame care and induſtry, as others 
ſeek out occaſions to make people ſenſible of theus. 
It depends not of her way of living amongſt them, 
but that the people of that country, that ſee her, 
may think themſelves as great as ſne; and ma 
think Chambery as noble and as pleaſant to live in 
as Rome or Paris; and her converſation there, as 
agreeable, as ever ſhe enjoyed elſe-where. Never 
did great Lady take leſs care to make her Inferiours 
ſee the difference that is betwixt her and them; and 
if they do not forget it, ſhe is the more beholden 
to their diſcretion, and reſpect: for ſhe takes little 
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pains to put them in mind of it. One goeth revs 
f, 


beyond the idea, or opinion, ſhe has of her ſe 

even in the moſt ſerious applications that are made 
to her; and ſhe as often takes juſt and due Com- 
mendations, for groſs Flatteries, as other women 


take apparent and hypocritical Adulations, for true 


and deſerved Praiſes. 

It is a great ſign, that her moderation is Riigere, 
becauſe it is never over-ſtrained : and being urged, 
will acknowledge truly whatſoever is good, or fair 
m her. She 1s in nothing more unjuſt, than in not 
allowing what ſhe has of admirable and excellent, 
to be more than paſſable and ordinary. Though by 
ſad experience ſhe found, that there is very little 
truth, or honeſty, in the world, and that ſhe has 
juſt cauſe to think ill of all mankind ; yet fuch is 
her natural goodneſs, that ſhe never applies this her 
bad opinion to any one in particular; ſhe firſt ex- 


cepts from the general rule, all thoſe in whom ſhe 


perceives any appearance of Virtue 3 and is ſtill 
much ſurprized when ſhe has reaſon to believe, they 
did not deſerve that exception. 

When ſhe is obliged to ſay ſomething ſhe thinks 
may diſpleaſe, in order to ſweeten and take away 
the ſharpneſs of the ſenſe, ſhe ſpeaks it ſo, as if ſhe 
had let it fall by chance ; but no one will think he 
wrongs her, to believe that ſhe ſays nothing, but 
what ſhe would ſay. It is more natural to her to 
be ſecret than to other women not to be ſo: the is 
equally skill'd both in well ſpeaking, and holding 
her tongue; though it be a great truth, that thoſe 
that know how to ff peak well, know not how to 
hold their tongues 3 and thoſe that can be filent, 
can ſeldom ſpeak very well. 

A Gentleman of very good parts and underſtand- 
ing, that hath ſeen her, and known her a great 
while, aſſured me that ſhe is very much altered 
from what * has been formerly, inſomuch that 
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ou would hardly know her again; but it is ve 
ard to conceive, that ſhe ſhould be ſo changed, 
without allowing that ſhe muſt always have had a 
prodigious ſtock of the choiceſt, richeſt; and moſt 
laſting natural Beauty that ever woman had: and if 
her misfortunes have contributed any thing to her 
3 rode bad Cauſe produced ſo good an Effect, 
am Ae. | 5 
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II was no little ſatisfaction to me, Yother day, to 
4 obſerve with what impatience our zealous admirer 
of Mr. ****s fine Diſcourſes, heard our friends rally at 
the tinſel Eloquence of this age. I.cannot tell whether 
he was ſenſible, that ſome parts of their cenſure 
were directly levell'd againſt his Hero; (for you 
know, Sir; there are Heroes of all ſorts and ſizes) 
but I found he was moſt of all enraged; when he 
ſaw they wou'd not prefer him to Crietro and 


DemostHents. Whatever they cou'd ſay to un- 
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deceive him, he was not in the humour to be 
convinced. For my part, I know I am out of his 
favour, and that he'll never forgive me ſo long as 
he lives, for the little complaiſance I ſhew'd him 


upon that occaſion. I am already informed, that 


he exclaims againſt us wherever he goes, for a parcel! 
of moroſe ſatirical Gentlemen, that are driving on 
a deſign, to introduce a fort of an Inquiſition into 
polite Learning. You know well enough that our 
friends lie under no neceſſity to ruin the reputation 
of other men, in order to raiſe their own; and that 
the reputation of Mr, *** is built upon ſuch weak 


foundations, that tis reaſonable to believe, that the 


unjuſt applauſes which have been given him for ſome 
years, will not always prepoſſeſs the world in his 
nail But, a God's name, let us leave him to 
enjoy this falſe glory, with which his adorers have 
uffed him up, and content our ſelves to juſtify our 
Fiendk Tis with this intention that I have now ſet 
pen to paper; but as I don't in the leaſt pretend to 
confine my ſelf to the narrow. bounds of a Letter, 
much leſs to ſet up for a judge; fo I ſhall ſer down 
all that comes into my head, whether it be of my 
'own growth or another's, to ſee if I can remove 
thoſe wrong impreſſions, which ſome people wou'd 
give you of our Criticiſms. . 
I need not inform you, Sir, that this is not the 
firſt time that perſons have been found in the world, 
who have taken the freedom to complain of the de- 


praved taſte of their Age, and of the degeneracy of 


Eloquence. I believe ſuch complaints have been 


made ever ſince the death of CICcERO. The Author 


ef che Dialogue commonly aſcribed to QuinT1- 
LIAN, condemns the ſame corruption; and to go 
higher, PzTRONIUS has compoſed an ingenious 
Satire againſt the Declaimers of his own time; whom 
he aceuſes with having debauched the ſtile of young 
people. The judgment he paſſes. of them oh 
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juſt, and he ridicules the very ſame faults againſt 
which we now appear ; but in a manner ſo pleaſant 
and entertaining, that I cou'd not forbear to ſend 


you in our Language, what he has ſo agreeably 


written in his own, againſt that tumour and affecta- 
tion of ſtile, which we call Fuſtian and Bombaſt, 
But to deal plainly with you, I am in my own temper 
naturally ſo fond of liberty, that it is not in my 
power to confine my ſelf to the rules of a litera] 
Tranſlation. For this reaſon I have made bold to 
fill up PET RONIUs's ſenſe, wherever it is unhap- 
pily. broken, with ſomething of my own. If you 
think this employment unworthy of a Magiſtrate, 
conſider, . Sir, I beſeech you, that this is the ſeaſon 
wherein Juſtice it {elf gives us leave to divert our- 
ſelves. After this, I don't pretend that you have 
any obligation to me for this performance : only 

beg of you, that what I now write for your enter- 
tainment, you will be- pleaſed to read with your 
uſual candour and indulgence. . e | 
I was walking, fays EumoLÞus, with young 
te ASCILTUS, near the publick Schools, when we 
e beheld running from all parts a great number of 


« perſons of all quality, but eſpecially a croud of 


« young Scholars, preſſing who ſhould firſt get into 
te the School. Curioſity, which naturally leads 
emen, that have no buſineſs upon their hands, into 
„ publick places, made me follow the reſt: ſo 1 


_ « thruſt my ſelf among thoſe that were going in, 


« and enquir'd of one that ſtood next me, what it 
* was that had brought ſo much company together. 
He informed me, that a Declaimer, whoſe name 


„was ACAMEMNON; was to deliver a Speech. 
Upon this I enquired what ſubject he had choſen 3. 


** and the other anſwer d me, that he promiſed in 


* his bill, a declamation of two hours long, under 


© the magnificent title of Cruel Piety; the buſineſs 


of Which was to exhort King AGAMEMNON to 


Mz « deliver 
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«* deliver up his Daughter IpHIOENIA, who, ac- 
* cording to the Oracle, was to be ſacrificed to 
DI ANA, in order to facilitate the expedition againſt 
Troy. I was of opinion that it was the vanity of 
* ſo pompous a title, or rather an itch to ſhow his 
<< reſpect to his name- ſake AoaMEMmNnon of Greece; 
* which had engaged our Declaimer to pitch upon 
* this ſubject ; and I did not queſtion but that in his 
** oration he would ſhow himſelf worthy of ſo pro- 
s miſing a title. Neither was I miſtaken; for after 
** we had waited near an hour, we ſaw appear upon 
* a ſort of a Theatre ſomewhat rais'd above the 
* auditors, a man pretty well advanced in years, 
* who had taken care to put on his beſt looks that day. 
* At firſt he caſt his eyes upon the company, to for- 
be tify himſelf with neceſſary afſurance ; and after he 
< had methodically cough'd, hem'd, and bow'd to 
« them, he kept himſelf ſilent for ſome time, with a 
* ſolemn demure countenance; turning his eyes ſome- 


te times on one ſide of him, and ſometimes on the 


other; then all on the ſudden, the flood-gates 
* open'd, and he began his Diſcourſe in a ſhrill 
ce ſcreaming Treble. His Exordium was pompous 
ct and full of Antitheſes ; his Periods ſo long- 
_ © winded, that his breath would ſcarce carry him 
t“ to the end of them; yet among all the rumbling 
«© words, of which his Declamation was compoſed, 
ce there was not one that was proper to draw the 
« fayour and attention of the. auditors, or to give 


«© a general idea of his deſign. However, it was 


c obſerved, that he had heaped together all that 
«© we find in our books relating to the holineſs 
te and infallibility of Oracles. This was com- 
© mendable in him, that he cited not ſo much 
ct as one ſingle verſe out of Hzs10D or HoMER. In 
& the remainder of his ſpeech, he enlarged plen- 
c tifully upon the duties that bind us to our na- 
tive country: he ſet forth in its full 1 * 
+ 7 | | = «© the 
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« the indiſpenſible obligation, which engages Prin- 
e ces to devote themſelves entirely to the glory 
« and welfare of their Kingdoms. He made a 
long deſcription of all the conflicts hetween Na- 
« ture and Religion in the heart of a Father, 
« who was obliged to deſtroy his Daughter. He 
« brought abundance of reaſons to prove that Na- 
ture ought to ſtoop to Religion; and that the 
« reverence we owe to the Commands of Heaven, 
« ought to ſtop the very current of our blood, and to 
« ſuppreſs the emotion of paternal bowels, Fhis was 
« one of our Declaimer's fine expreſſions, and in- 
e deed all his diſcourſe was fill'd with great ſwelling 
« words, which ſignified juſt nothing, and ſeem'd ei- 
« ther made or pick*d on purpoſe to fill up his enor- 
« mous extravagant Periods. His Figures came on 
« as thick as hail, but particularly thoſe that con- 
« fiſt in the ranging of the words: the order in 
« which he placed them was ſo thread-bare and com- 
© mon, that the youngeſt Scholar in the room 
« knew. when each of theſe Figures came to its turn, 
« and cou'd call them by their name. I remember 
« man ſtood near me, whom I cou'd hear ever 
now and then, pleaſed it ſeems, with ſome paſla- 
« ges of the declamation, which had almoſt rocked 
« me aſleep, to cry out, O that divine Proſo popœia! 
&« what fine Antitheſes were there! I ſuffer'd him to 
L admire the other patiently, becauſe he was, it may 
be, hired by him to do what he did, as it has been 
« frequently practiſed. So ſoon as AGAMEMNON 
had concluded, the company went out of the 
* ſchool; and for my part, I was not one of the laft 
<« to. buſtle my way out of a place, where I had 
ce met enough to content my curioſity for a long 
while. Nevertheleſs, I had an itching upon me to. 
know what the people faid of his Harangue: ſo I 
c drew near to certain perſons. who ſtopt under a 
| © Portico, whom, I. could hear as I walked along, 
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<« diſcourſing about this matter. Every one paſs'd 
<« his judgment upon what he had heard; by the 
« ſame token that the greateſt part ſeem'd to be 
« very well ſatisfied with the performance. Some 
<« were pleaſed with the choice of his Subject; others 
c admired the great variety of the Figures, and the 
& boldneſs of the Expreſſion : nay, there were ſome 
< in the company, who above all things extolled 
& the length of the Diſcourſe, wondring how he was 
<« able to ſpin out his matter, fo as to be able to 
* talk two hours, upon ſo barren a ſubject. Some 
of my acquamtance who happened to be mingled 
tc among them, asked me my opinion of the Speech; 
e and being pleaſed to complement me, that I was 
sa judge of theſe matters, would needs engage me 
<« to tell them what my ſentiments were of Aca- 
© MEMNON's diſcourſe. I thought that my age, and 
< the crowd of perſons that were by to hear me, 
<< obliged me to be ſomewhat reſerved ; for which 
e reaſon, inſtead of explaining my ſelf with free- 
« dom, as my manner is, I replied coldly, that it 
« wow'd very ill become me to cenſure that which all 
the world ſeem'd to approve. For my part, cries 
sa pert young fellow who was got among us, II 
* never diſſamble my thoughts of the matter; I declare 
„ before all this company, that I never did ſuch pe- 
< nance in my life before. This freedom ſomewhat. 
« pleaſed me, conſidering I had reſolved to hold my 
< tongue, and I was glad to find that another had 
the boldneſs to paſs ſentence firſt : however, to 
t engage this Critick into farther converſation, I de- 
* fired him to tell us more particularly what it was 
<« that moſt diſpleaſed him in the performance. E- 
very thing, rephed the other, very bluntly : I e- 
** qually blame the aboice of the. ſubject, the manage- 
ment of the. ſpeech, and the turn of the expreſſion. 
* Beſides, I can't endure that an Orator ſhould rather 
< zndulge his itch of talking at random, than confider 
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« what things he ought to treat of, and what to let 
« alone. And yet the greateſt part of our Declaimers 
« are ſuch unthinking Coxcombs, as to imagine that 
ce is the life and ſoul of a fine diſcourſe to laſt above 
ce an hour, and that people are obliged to liſten to them 
« all the while, without being tired. As for me, con- 
« tinues the gentleman, I rather admire the patience 
« of the Auditors upon theſe occaſions, than the fruit- 
« ful invention of the Orator. But pray tell me what 
<« neceſſity did our Declaimer lie under to repeat to us a 
ce thouſand frivolous things, with which our ears are 
& daily deafened in the ſchools ? As for the Order of 
« his diſcourſe, the contrivance of it was ſo lamentably 
« oroſs, that if you had put the queſtion to the meaneſt 
&« boy in his ſchool, he wou*d have immediately told 
& you how it was to be divided: he would have ſplit it 
de into four common heads, the firſt of which wou'd 
<« have been, the Sanctity of Oracles ; the ſecond, 
<« the Love of one's Country; the third, the Obli- 
& gation that Princes have to their Subjects; and 
<« the fourth and laſt, the Reverence which is owi 
ce to the Gods. As for what concerns the Diction, 
is ſo abominably affected, that his bare hunting af- 
ster words, I dare engage, coſt him more trouble than 
&* the whole compoſition 3 and after he had racked his 
brain to chuſe them, he muſt needs make his. poor 
& tongue undergo the perſecution of pronouncing them.. 
Hut this is not all; for the ſubject appears more ri- 
&. diculous to me, than all the reſt. The firſt deſign of 
* declamations was to exerciſe the invention of young 
& people in ſuch. matters as. might happen to them in 
& the common courſe of the world, and to propoſe them. 
s ſome examples which might: ſerve to inſtruct them ix 
* thoſe things, that they might have occaſion ſometimes. 
& fo talk of. Now I would'fain know what concern, 
* what intereſt any of us bere can have in an adven- 
sture ſo directly oppoſite ta our manners? What pro- 
s bability is there, that one nan in this-company will 
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* have any occaſion, ſo long as he lives, to tell, for. 
* bow many important reaſons Diana ought io be 
te appeaſed, and IPHIGENIA to be ſacrificed. What 
« ſignifies it a farthing to us, to be perſuaded that the 
* Greeks did very wiſely in humouring this reveugeful 
* Goddeſs, who if ſhe had not been brib'd by this ſa- 
E crifice, wou'd moſt infallibly have ruin'd all the de- 
< ſigns of their army, and had taken honeſt PIA 
* into protection. But ſuppoſe a man might ſeriouſly 
te entertain himſelf with theſe Fables, ou d it become 
© bim to uſe. theſe bombaſt expreſſions, and extrava- 
ic gant figures, contrary to the true diftates of nature, 
10 good ſenſe; in ſhort, to that ſimple and eaſy. air, 
icin which polite men are uſed to deliver themſelves ? 
* For, let *em ſay what they will, every thing which 
eig not conformable to Nature, is oppoſite to true Elo- 
© quence. 

« Altho' this cenſurer carried matters too far, be- 


< cauſe that in effect the four parts which compos'd 


. AGAMEMNON'S ſpeech, treated ſome points of 
** morality, which may daily fall into our conver- 
, ſation ; yet his criticiſms in the main did not diſ- 
< pleaſe me, and the vehemence he ſhew'd upon this 
« occaſion, fo powerfully excited me to ſpeak out 
* my thoughts, that in ſpight of my late reſolution, 
< not to talk before ſo many people, I cou'd not 
«© forbear to ſay as follows: 

I will not, ſaid I, condemn any one in particu- 
* lar; neither will I take upon me to cenſure the 
*.diſcourſe of AcAMEMNON ; but only explain 
* myſelf in general upon the common ſubjects of 
** Declamations. For my part, I fancy I ſee a mad- 

* man rave, when one of theſe Declaimers, as I 
have frequently heard them to my ſorrow, roars 
* out as loud as his lungs will give him leave: Tis 
* for you, dear Countrymen, that ] have loſt my eyes: 
give me à guide, to lead me back; between the arms 


of my children, whom I abandon'd to preſerve. you 
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te from the fury of your enemies. Who will reſtore me 
ee to my ſight, which you enjoy? Who will reſtore my 
« blood to me, which I have ſhed in your ſervice ? 
c Support this body, weaken by the fatigues of war: 
& theſe honourable wounds which you behold, have 
ce ſaved your liberty; they are, as it were, ſo many 
« mouths which demand relief of you, and teſtify what 
&« have deſervꝰd of the publick. However, we might 
e perhaps bear with theſe impertinent harangues, if 

<« they were of any advantage to arrive at the perfec- 
tion of Eloquence : but ſo far is our Youth from 
« deriving the leaſt benefit from theſe pompous ſub- 
« jects and forc'd expreſſions, that when they leave 
the Schools, they ſeem to come into another world. 
« They are not fit to. come into the converſation of 
Gentlemen; and when they have loſt the fight of 
„ the Theatre, where they were uſed to deliver theſe 
« olittering trifles, they have not the courage to 
« ſpeak in publick. The reaſon of it is plain; be- 
<« cauſe theſe places that are defign*d for the inſtruc- 
e tion of Youth, and where they ſhould be taught 
c nothing but what is proper for them, only ſerve to 
% amuſe them, and wholly take up their time in 
« theſe ridiculous tales. in effect, you hear them 
„ perpetually making a buſtle with Pirates prepa- 
e ring of chains for thoſe unfortunate perſons, who are 
« by tempeſts driven upon deſart coaſts. They talk 
© nothing but prodigtes of ihe cruelty of Tyrants, who 
&« offering violence io Nature itſelf; command Children 
% butcher their own Parents; or, laſtly, entertain 
their Auditors with a ſpeech about thoſe harbarous 
« Oracles, which demand a certain number of Virgins 
« to be ſacrificed z in order to ſtop ſome peſtilence, and 
* appeaſe the indignation of the Gods. In the mean 
* time, theſe chimerical Figures inſenſibly betray 
* our young fry into a habit of never ſaying an 
_ © thing with juſt and natural expreſſions; nay, it 
& frequently happens that they leave a fatal impreſſion 
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he the imagination, by blackening it with ter- 
rible ideas, which . it in ſome manner with. 
4 jeſſons of cruelty. Neither is it only upon eleva- 
< ted ſubjects, that they accuſtom themſelves to 
<« theſe irregularities ; for when their Maſters change 
< the matter in the leſſons they give them, and they 
ac ftoop ſometimes to ſpeak of thoſe Paſſions, whoſe 
de character is directly oppoſite to the ſwelling Meta- 
* phors of a high ſtile, they fall into the contrary. 
« exceſs. Nothing then but Diminutives will go 
ac down with them; every word, forſooth, muſt be 
« ſweet and luſcious, as if it had been ſteep'd in 
« honey, and their thoughts are trifling and puerile 
© to the laſt degree. They affect quibbles and little 
* turns of wit, when they ſpeak of their Amours ; 
« and their expreſſion is accompany'd with a lan- 
« og uiſhing Air; but inſtead of being tender, it is 
ec nauſeouſly infipid. In ſhort, they ſhow themſelves. 
« no lefs 2 in this ſort of Eloquence than in 
* the former. So that tis in a manner as impoſſible 
r for a young fellow to have the taſte of a good ſtile, 
* among theſe wretched examples, as to attain to 
© the noble and eaſy Air of the Court, among the 
* Pedantry of the Schools. 

« Not to diſpleaſe theſe worthy Declaimers, 
e we may with juſtice affirm, that they have had 
t the honour of being the firſt corrupters of Elo- 
« quence. They have ruin'd, the dignity of this 
« admirable art, which gave PzrIcLEs and DE- 
« MOSTHENES ſo great an aſcendant over their au- 
<« ditors, and have made it a ſport and amuſement 
« for children. They have robb'd it of all the force 
«* of thoughts, while they wholly buſy themſelves in 
<« the placing of their words, and in the pampous. 
« cadence of their periods. For before that theſe 
<« noble inſtructors, educated in obſcurity, and who. 
* never ſaw any thing but their Books, had vitiated 
« the taſte of young Gentlemen, by their wicket, 
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% maxims, Eloquence carefully applied itſelf to form 
«« the judgment; truth, reaſon, and perſpicuity, 
« were its end and rule in all diſcourſes : it ſupported 


« itſelf by the greatneſs of things, and not by the 


t oftentation of words: it never was led out of its 
“ way by vain enthuſiaſms, which tranſport an Au- 
«« ditor, as it were, by magick, into unknown Coun- 
« tries, and don't bring him back again to the ſub- 
ce ject, till his patience is quite exhauſted, Poeſy it- 
« ſelf, which is allowed to take greater liberties, was 
free, without being impudent; and adorn'd, with- 


« out being affected. She ſpoke the language of the 


« Gods, yet did not talk extravagancies. Sopno- 
« CLES and EuriPipes ſometimes wore buſkins ; 
but they did not walk upon ſtilts, like the ſcriblers 
« of our age. HoMEeR, who knew how far an he- 
e roick Poem ought to go, did not ſuffer himſelf to 
&« fall into Fuſtian, when he deſign'd to be ſublime z 
« for there is a ſimplicity of expreſſion, which is not 
ein the leaſt prejudicial to the grandeur of Thoughts; 
« and it does by no means follow, that becauſe a 
« thing is great, it muſt therefore be expreſs*d in big 
« rumbling words. In truth, this incomparable 
c“ Poet ſucceeded ſo happily in this ſort of poetry, 
« that PIV DAR and the nine Lyrick Poets, not da- 
sé ring to think they could equal him, were obliged 
e to try how they could perform in another kind. If 
<« jt ſhould be objected that an Orator is not to go- 
<« yern himſelf by the example of Poets, let us ſee 
« whether PLaTo, EschixESs, or DEMosTHE- 
NES, would have taken leſſons from theſe people, 
« whom they call Sophiſts, and we call Pedants. On 
_ « the contrary, they always declared againſt them, 

«« as corrupters of Manners and Language. PLA ro, 
e among the reſt, has baniſhed them from his Re- 
te publick ; and ſaid of them, as well as of the Poets, 


Let us give them Crowns, only to turn them the 


* more bonourably out of our dominions. True, and 
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« if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, chaſte Eloquence has 
ce nothing but what is real; and, if I may be al- 
_ « lowed fo to ſpeak, uſes no Fucus, or Paint, to 
<« appear more agreeable: it derives none of its 
s charms from borrowed colours; all its ornaments 
< are proper to it, and *tis by the graces of its natu- 
te ral beauty that it canquers and affects us. Its ma- 
« jeſtick Air ſets the fame difference between it and 
« falſe Eloquence, as we eaſily obſerve between a 
« Lady of Virtue and a Coquette. This pettifog- 
« ging, great talkerof mighty Nothings ; in a word, 
« this monſtrous Eloquence of our Declaimers, came 
<« not long ago out of Aſia into Greece, where its 
« contagious air ſoon infected the minds of young 
« people ; even thoſe who ſeemed to promiſe mighty 
« matters, and had preſery*d till then the taſte of 
« good ſtile, and purity of language, were not able 
c to defend themſelves from the unwerſal corruption. 
« Since this alteration, we have not ſeen any thing that 
« has come up to the perfection of Tyuucypipts, 
« or that has equal'd HYPERID ES. Nay, nothing in 
« the poetick way has appeared, that has not been 
« tainted with this Aſtatick diſeaſe ; and all the com- 
& poſitions of our times, like men that have labour'd 
« long under an ill habit of body, have been ſhort- 
* liv'd, and die before they arrive to a good old age. 
The generality too of our polite Arts have met with 
« the ſame fate; and we have ſeen Painting decline 
by degrees, ever ſince the Ægyptians have pre- 
& tended to teach it by a ſhorter and more eaſy me- 
& thod than Zkuxks and APPELLES uſed. 

« While I expreſſed myſelf in this manner, and 
e the heat of my diſcourſe carried me farther than 
I intended at firſt, AcaMmEMnon came out of 
<« his ſchool ; after he had received of his auditors 
< thoſe compliments and applauſes which are uſually. 
< paid to thoſe of his profeſſion, when they have con- 
« cluded their harangue: and, as tis natural. for a 
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* man to give the reins to his vanity, when he hears 
« himſelf commended, I don't queſtion but that he 
came towards us on purpoſe to be flatter*d ; but 
<« finding that I ſpoke with a great deal of vehe- 
«© mence, and ſeem'd not to take any notice of him; 
<« he placed himſelf behind me, to hear what we 
«© were talking about: after he had liſten*d a while 
<* tomy diſcourſe, the ſpirit of impatience ſeiz'd him. 
c don't certainly know whether he imagin'd with 
c himſelf that my cenſure, which only reſpected 
c Floquence in general, was levePd againſt his in 
&* particular; or whether our Declaimer, ſo long 
* accuſtomed to harangue others, could not ſuffer 
me to take his own trade out of his hands, and ſet 
« up for a judge in his own territories: however it 
c was, he buſtled through the croud, and clapping 
* me gently upon the ſhoulder, he was pleaſed to 
e interrupt me with a pedantick air; and ſmiling, 
© he thus deliver'd himſelf : Young man, ſays he, 

* fince you maintain'a dotfirine here, which is not 0 
« the guſt of this age, and have ſtill preſerv'd a right 
ce judgment of things ; lis ſo rare and uncommon a qua. 
« lity, that 1 cannot any longer conceal from you ib 

« myſtery of our profeſſion. Know therefore, that T 

« make no ſcruple to accommodate my ſelf to the cry- 

« ing errors of the times, and that although they have 

* not totally debauc hd my judgment, no more than 

& yours, I am nevertheleſs, conſtrain'd to ſuffer my 

ce ſelf to be carried with the ſtream, and rather to fol- 

« low-that ish is likely to pleaſe the generality of au- 

* ditors, than a ſmall number of true judges. For their 

e approbation is not ſufficient to eftabliſh the reputation 

*« of an Orator : Tis the publick voice which governs 

& the world in all matters, and the greateſt numbers, 

« 1 dare engage, will always carry the day. *Tis a 
& plain cafe then, the profeſſors are not to be charged 

e eoith the abuſe of declamations. If they ſbou d ſo far 
forget their own intereſt, as not to humour the folly 


« of 


« of the age, but ſhould religiouſly apply themſelves to 
&« the purity of the ancient Eloquence, their ſchools would 
* be ſoon forſaken; and the multitude of ſcholars, which 
« makes the glory, as well as the fortune of the maſter, 
t would immediately leave him, and run after another, 
ic whoſe method ſuited better with their inclinations. A 
te nan that deſigns to talk in 'publick, ought to have 
<« glittering thoughts, bold expreſſions, a great ſtock of 
* invention, flame and vigour, and to deliver all this 
ie with an air of aſſurance, What ſignifies it to be ſo 
te ſcrupulous about reaſon, order, and good ſenſe, ſo 
* long as we can impoſe upon our auditors, and there 
© are only two or three criticks in an aſſembly, that 
« are able to find out our faults? In this reſpect we. 
te may compare Declaimers to Paraſites, who to find 
te oom at a nobleman*s table, never care whether their 
it tongue and their heart go together. If they fſhou'd 
&* not lay theſe ſnares for the vanity of your great per- 
ce ſons, they wou'd infallibly run the rist of loſing 
et many a good dinner. Now, pray Sir, tell me, woud 
ce v adviſe one of this fraternity, rather to-ſtarve, 
ce than not to ſpeak as he thinks, and tomply with the 
te vanity of his Patron ? Wou'd you have a Fiſherman 
& cool his heels on the bank of à river, to no purpoſe, 
& rather than bait his hooks ? This is the very caſe of 
cc the Declaimers; whom you tondemn : whereas, lis 
not they that muſt anſiver for this reigning ſin of the 
« times, but your fathers and guardians, who won't let 
« the young Gentleman run through the forms of a ſe- 
s vere diſcipline, but are impatient to have him ad- 
ee vanced in his ſtudies; and expect he ſhould be able 
&* h make fine ſpeeches in the cradle: + 
- Hence it comes to paſs; that the learning they bring 
ic with them from the Schools, like ſalads raiſed upon a 
* bot bed, has neither the taſte nor colour of that which 
comes in its proper ſeaſon. The over-great ambition 
de they have to bring their ſons immediately to the Bar, 
* or to ſome Poſt in the Government, is the reaſon _ 
* whe 
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& when they come. there, they ſeem to have fallen in- 
cc % another world, and are generally unfit to ſuſtain | 
« the weight of their dignity. However, if parents 
« 2001 d ſuffer their children to paſs leiſurely through 
* all the degrees of a regular education; if the pro- 
ce feſſors were allowed to ſuit their leſſons, to the na- 
« gural talent of their ſcholars, and patiently waited 
© to ſee what progreſs they made; if while they po- 
« liſhed the wit of their Diſciples, they likewiſe culti- 
te vated their manners, and their judgments ; then we 
ce might hope to ſee the Eloquence of DEMOSTHENEs 
& revive in our age: then our young Gentlemen won d 
&« learn at ſchool, things that would be of eternal ſer- 
« vice lo them in the commerce of the world, and paſs 
© with ſucceſs from their ſtudies to the converſation of 
«© the politeſt perſons. But, as things are managed) at 
© preſent, they only trifle away their time at ſchool, or 
« laugh at their maſters, and come from thence jo 
& empty and allo, that they make themſelves ridi- 
„ culous at the Bar. What is the greateſt jeſt of all, 
* your old men cannot be brought to own that they 
© have been ill educated in their younger days, and 
&* therefore will needs have their children bred up 
c after the ſame manner. 
This diſcourſe of AG6AMEMNON appear'd ſo 
* very reaſonable, and ſo ſincere, that I had not a 
* word to ſay againſt it; and as I was never fool 
enough to {et up for a Reformer of the age, I did 
„not ſet my ſelf to oppoſe ſo ſenſible a diſcourſe. 
Thus I abruptly took my leave of AcAMEMNON 
te and the company, to go and find out AsciLTus.” 
Is it not certain, my dear friend, that in this paſ- 
ſage of PET RONIus we find the turns of a uſt and 
delicate Satire, which ſeem deſign*d on purpoſe to 
laſh that falſe Eloquence, againſt which our friends 
declaimed with fo much juſtice, at your houſe ? Had 
not they reaſon on their ſide, to ſay, that it was 
ſcarce to be endured in the ſchools; but that it was 
8 utterly 
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utterly inſupportable in any other place? Don't you 


remember, that they juſtly blamed it for having no 
regard to the dignity of him that ſpeaks, nor the 
quality of thoſe that hear, neither to the condition 
of the times, nor to the majeſty of the place? That 
they deſervedly accuſed it of not obſerving any or- 
der in the deſign, any connexion in the diſcourſe, 
any regularity in the expreſſion, or any bounds in 
the continuance? Did it not ſenſibly pleaſe you to 
hear one of the company, him I mean, who always 
gives his advice with more warmth and freedom than 
che reſt, how pleaſantly he raid upon the word 
Continuance, and ridicuPd the tedious length of theſe 
long-winded diſcourſes, out of which the Hearer ar 
laſt breaks looſe as from a troubleſome dream, and 
carries nothing home with him, but loſs of time 
and the ſpleen. This gentleman, you know, was 
* zealous to have PoE s Law, about the mea- 
< ſure of hour-glaſſes, paſs in France; by which all 
<« publick Pleadings ſhould be regulated for the fu- 
* ture, and no one be exempted from it. But that 


© part of his diſcourſe, where I thought he critici'd 


* moſt agreeably, was the lively picture he gave us 
* of thoſe dull, tireſome Haranguers, who, in a 
« feign'd and languiſhing voice begin their execrable 
te ſpeeches with ſuch ſtuff as follows: *Tis a common 
« Problem among the  antient Philoſophers ; or elſe; 
« If the Light of the Sun is impeneirable to our eyes; 
« if the! Circumgyration of the Stars, and the Rapi- 
* dity of the Firmament, &c. And yet, continued 
« he, if this magnificent nonſenſe ended with the 
« Exordium, I am Chriſtian enough to forgive it; 
ce but the miſchief is, the reſt of the piece is made 
ct of the ſame curſed materials, filled with mighty 
< reaſonings, that ſignify nothing to the purpoſe, 
« vyith glittering Pieces purloin'd out of a hundred 


< authors, and Common-places cited without neceſ- 


E Gty-and diſcretion, Theſe gentlemen would think 


« they | 
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« they committed a ſin beyond that of ſacrilege or 
* murder, ſhould they omit one ſingle paſſage of 
«© the celeſtial PLaTo, or the illuſtrious TRISME- 
© GISTVUS, In ſhort, theſe Architects build the houſe 
with the very ſame judgment, that they ſhow'd 
* in building the porch, and their whole compoſi- 
* tion, from beginning to end, reſembles the VE- 
* NUS of an ignorant Statuary, who made his God- 
deſs rich, becauſe he could not make her pretty. 
However, this Eloquence, ſuch as it is, has found 
* admirers in the world, who have taken pains to 
© imitate it. It has had its courſe among us, like 
* Ronsarp's Verſes. MALHERBE was the firſt 
* that gave us a true reliſh of good Poetry, and 
* the Satires of BoiLEAavu, will put an end to the 
generation of wretched Poets. Wou'd to God, 
* he could do the ſame by our wretched Orators ! 
but the number of them is too great; this diſtem- 
per has ſpread itſelf at the Bar, like that of the 
* Abderites, of whom Lucian makes mention, in 
* his ingenious banter upon the Hiſtorians of his 
** time. Theſe poor people had ſo often heard the 
® Tragedies of EurxieiDes, that they were conti- 
** nually repeating them, as if they had been all poſ-- 
T ſeled of a delirious fever. And thoſe Hiſtorians, 
* to whom he compares them, intending to imitate 
"HeropoTus and Trucypipes, began their 
** Hiſtory of the Wars of the PaxTHIAans, with 
* Exordums, as foreign to the buſineſs in hand, as 
* the Exordiums of our Declaimers.“ | | 
Our friend, if you remember, had not ſtopt here, 
but had drawn too near the life, the pictures of ſome 
perſons he had a mind to cenſure, if a certain Gen- 
tleman, more modeſt than 1 beg. not inter- 
rupted him, and ſpoke ſome things which appeared 
ſo reaſonable to 62 that even then you deſired to 
have them in writing. I have endavoured to con- 
tent you in this particular, and you will find, per- 
Vol. III. N haps, 
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* haps, that I have written them very near as they 
were ſpoken by him. | „„ 
* Since you have mentioned this paſſage in Lu- 
& Ax, give me leave, faid our learned friend, to 
© break in upon you for a moment, and to tell 
* yt that this diſcourſe of Lucian, wherein he 
* lays down the way of writing Hiſtory, is the ma- 
4 ſter- piece of that perſon, whoſe excellent wit 
made him juſtly eſteemed in his own age, and ad- 
© mired in ours. I am perſuaded, that next to 
_* Creero and QUinTILIAN, he's the beſt maſter 
of Eloquence; and that moſt of the precepts 
* which he gives to hiſtorians, may not unfitly be 
* recommended to thoſe, whoſe buſineſs leads them 
to ſpeak in publick. Now to apply to our pre- 
* ſeit purpoſe, what Luci Ax has ſaid upon this ſub- 
* ject, as likewiſe, what others who excell'd in this 
© Science, have written of it, both before and after 
him, be pleaſed to take a ſhort abridgement of 
*it, as follows. Z FE. 
Jo attain to the perfection of Eloquence, 'a 
* man ought to have a fund of good ſenſe and wit, 
© a lively imagination, a faithful memory, a come- 
ly preſence, an agreeable tone of voice, a correct 
pronunciation, a noble geſture, a becoming aſ- 
* ſurance, and a great facility of ſpeaking. The 
<* four laft qualities may be acquired by the precepts 
* of Art, and long Exerciſe ; the other are the Gifts 
* of Nature, which Art may poliſh, but cannot be- 
© ftow. Theſe talents comprehend abundance of 
things; yet for all that they don't compleat an 
* Orator; ſtudy and a thorough acquaintance with 
the world muſt do the reſt. Before a man un- 
* dertakes to ſpeak in publick, tis requiſite he 
< ſhoulceultivate his judgment, by reading the moſt 
* celebrated authors, and particularly thoſe that 
have written beſt in all ſciences ; tis requiſite that 
+ the converſation of learned men, and the advice 
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re of ſome honeſt judicious friend, ſhould fit and ac- 
cc commodate it to the guſt of his own age. It is 
cc convenient likewiſe, that he ſhould converſe with 

c wiſe Courtiers, pay ſerious viſits to Ladies of wit: 
ec jn ſhort, that he ſhould read the beſt books of 
ce his own time; nay, and make ſome ſmall at- 
„ tempts in Poetry it ſelf, in order to poliſh his 
e Manners and Language. Ca S 
If *tis true, that a man may be ſo happy as 
te to poſſeſs theſe advantages, he ought in this man- 
tener to apply the precepts, which Lucian and 
© others have delivered. When the choice of the 
e ſubject depends purely upon the Orator, he ought 
ce to pitch upon one that is capable of force and 
< ornament ; he ought to preſerve Order in his De- 
© ſign, and Connexion in his Thoughts; and if tis 
< poſſible, his Diſcourſe ſhould nevef laſt longer than 

© an hour. His Diction ought to be pure and p 
« per to the ſubject, rich and adorned without flou- 
< riſhes, ſtrong and cloſe without dryneſs, ſuitable ,- 
ce to the perſon that ſpeaks, to the place, to the 
time, and to the auditors. He cannot take too 

much care to avoid old antiquated words,. as like- 

< wiſe thoſe that people uſe to affect in the company 
© of Ladies, for the ſake of their novelty. Let him 
“ endeavour rather to render himſelf intelligible, 
&* than to appear learned; let him. ſo expreſs his 
ce thoughts, that the meaneſt capacities may un- 
« derſtand him, and the moſt knowing admire him. 
« Howeyer, let him avoid thoſe expreſſions. which 
« MALHERBE calls Plebeian as likewiſe thoſe that 
<< {mell too rank of affectation, or are only allowable 
ce jn the greateſt licences of Poetry. Let him ſtudi- 
c ouſly ſhun the Aſiatick Tumour, which is an 
< enemy to good ſenſe and truth. Let an Orator 
remember, that tis to Truth alone that he ought 

i * to ſacrifice the firſt productions of the warmth of 

c L his wit: let him courageouſly diſengage himſelf 

5 N 2 S from 
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ce from all intereſts, that may oblige him to a ſer- 
« vile flattery: let him put a reſtraint upon his 
© tongue, whenever it begins to lead him into ſatire 
« and invective: in- fine, let him ſurmount that 
* fooliſh Pride which hinders us from following 
good Advice, and guard himſelf againſt the in- 
« ſfinuations of Self-love, which 'tis natural for us 
44 to ſhew to our own compoſitions. His narration 
« ought, to be exact, clear, and conciſe ; it ought 
te to fun majeſtically, like a great river, and not 
« with a rapidity, like a torrent: its elevation ought 
4 to conſiſt in the greatneſs of the things he treats 
« of, and not in the words he uſes. He can never 
« be too ſcrupulous to reject whatſoever may ſhock 
« probability. He may now and then allow himſelf 


«the liberty to digreſs from his ſubject, provided 


« he does not loſe it out of his fight, but returns 


immediately to it with more force and agreeable- 
«« neſs. His Compariſons ought to be juſt and ſhort ; 
his Metaphors all of a piece, and natural; his Ci- 


ac tations few and well-choſen, more rarely taken 


« from a foreign than his natural language, unleſs 
« they cannot be tranſlated with the ſame beauty, 
© gr carry more weight and authority in the tongue 
« wherein they were firſt written. He ought to 
avoid cold, frivolous obſervations, proverbial or 
« equiyocal expreſſions, points and quibbles, as ſo 


many ill habitudes contracted from a ſordid Edu- 


cation, and ornaments unworthy of ſolid manly 


« Eloquence. We can ſcarce forgive them in gen- 


& tlemen, when they are jeſting with one another 
<« in a free converſation. In ſhort, tis requiſite that 
< the Paſſions be moved; but then they are to be 
« managed with great diſcretion, and mingled with 
e great variety. The Figures ought to be diſpoſed 
cee vyitch ſo much nicenefs, and the artifice of them ſo 
well diſguiſed, that the Orator may be never re- 
«'proached for making his diſcourſe reſemble the 
44011 8 : 66 receipts 
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cc receipts of thoſe Quacks, who have but one re- 
« medy for all forts of diſtempers, and who perpe- 
« tually uſe the ſame drugs, and the fame quantity 
« of them, in all their compoſitions.” | 
This, my dear friend, unleſs I am miſtaken, is 
much the ſame with what our judicious friend ſaid 
the other day, upon this argument. I flatter my 
ſelf that I have done you an acceptable ſervice in 
ſending it you; at leaſt, I can aſſure you, that I 
propoſed to my ſelf no other end but this, and to 
defend our opinion againſt the admirer of ***, _ 
After what I have ſaid to you about PE RoNUs, 
you will think me a very bold man indeed to pre- 
tend to tranſlate any remainders of his Satire into 
our language: however, you ought not to be diſ- 
pleaſed with me for endeavouring to give you ſome 
ſatisfaction even in this point. At the ſame time I 
muſt beg of you never to let this Eſſay go out of 
your hands, becauſe tis a difficult matter to imitate 
perfectly the Politeneſs of this Author. Behold then, 
with a little variation, in what manner he relates 
the Adventure of the Epheſian Matron, which you 
have expreſs'd ſo great a defire ta know, 


7 : f 


THE 
EPHESIAN MATRON. 


A FTER EumoLPeus had ſecur*d bis friends 
from the danger, to which they found them- 


ſelves e inLicaas's Veſſel, and by the dexterity 
of his Addreſs, had appeaſed thoſe who efpouſed the = 


quarrel of one of the two parties; be omitted nothing 
that lay in his power to make them giue up their mu- 


tual reſentments; and in order ta perfect this reconci- 
12 05 N 3 liation, 
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liation, he told them, that they ought to talk of nothing 
but what was diverting. Upon this hint, the conver- 
ſation immediately turn'd upon agreeable matters, At 
Firſt it fell upon that fondneſs the generality of women 
ſhow to give themſelves up to love, and upon the de- 
fire they have to be beloved. At laſt *twas diſcourſed 
how eaſily they were brought to engage themſelves in 
Amours, and with what alacrity they forget them a- 
ain. EUMOLPUS never bad any great tenderneſs for 
he Sex: far from that; be did not manage himſelf 
with that diſcretion, which obliges men of good breed- 
ing, ſometimes to conceal what they think. But he was 
maſter of a great deal of wit; and as the matter af- 
forded ſcope enough for a man of pleaſautry, he ſaid 
a thouſand merry things, to make it appear, that 
women are never tender, but either out of weakneſs 
or caprice ; that lis only intereſt or fear that makes 
them faithful; that all of them are Coquettes in their 
Bearts, and that their Virtue is nothing elſe but a 
dexterity to hide their jilting. As his Manner of Ex- 
preſſion was ſomewhat poetical, he told them that 
the: fouls of women were no leſs painted than their 
faces; and that there was downright artifice in all 
their words, and moſt of their actions, but eſpecially 
in their tears. He maintain'd, that their greateſt 
Cunning conſiſted in employing the latter to deceive 
the men; that after what he had ſeen in the world, 
he ſhould perpetually diſtruſt thoſe women who be- 
wailed The toſs: of | their Lovers, or the death of their 
WS HE CUPS ALL CL 
„ TRrIPHENA and ber companions heard him diſ- 
courſe thus with a great deal of impatience, and 
deſigned to interrupt FuMoLPevus ; but he was in 
poſſeſſion of the converſation to ſay what he plea- 
ed and deliver'd himſelf ſo agreeably in bis poe- 
lick manner, that he bad the laughter always on 
bis fide. Finding therefore that the company was 
deſirous 16 hear what he had ſeen, and that every 
ME | dE one, 
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one, except TrIPHANA, bad their eyes faſten d 


upon him to liſten to his ſtory, he began after this 
manner. | 


There lived a Lady in the City of Epheſus, whoſe 
virtue and beauty were admired by all Greece. 
Heaven had given her a Husband, who was truly 
worthy of her : they loved one another moſt ten- 
derly, and this mutual love render*d them the hap- 
pieſt Pair in the univerſe: but the happineſs they en- 
Joy'd was not of long duration; for the death of 
the Husband ſoon ſtopt the courſe of that felicity, 


which all the world beheld with envy. - 


This Lady ſeem'd fo ſenſible. of her loſs, that we 


are not to wonder, if ſhe ſhow'd all the imaginable 


marks of an exceſſive grief. Thus ſhe was not con- 
tent to aſſiſt, according to the cuſtom, at the fune- 
ral rites of her Husband. You might have beheld 
her, all diſorder'd by ſorrow as ſhe was, pouring 
floods of tears, tearing her garments and her hair 
before the people that attended the funeral. She 
ordered the body of her deareſt Spouſe, whom ſhe 
was reſolv'd to follow, even into his grave, to be 
embalm'd with the moſt precious ſpices ; and, as 
if death had not had power enough to ſeparate them, 
ſhe ſhut up her ſelf in this doleful place with him, 
being fully determin'd to weep day and night, and 
to die of — or grief. | = 
Her relations and friends were not able to over- 
come fo cruel a reſolution ; the magiſtrates them- 
ſelves were conſtrained to leave her in her tomb, 
finding that neither their advice nor authority cou'd 


make the leaſt impreſſion upon a mind ſo abandon'd 
to deſpair. And thus our Lady became more cele- 


brated for the exceſs of her affliction, than ſhe had 

formerly been for her virtue or beauty, _ 
| She had now paſs'd two days without taking the 
eaſt nouriſhment, having on other companion but 
1 an 
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an affectionate Servant, who mingled her tears with 
thoſe of her Miſtreſs, and rook care to renew the 
lamp, which afforded them a light in the obſcurity 
of this Sepulchre. Nothing but this was talk*d of 
in the City of Epheſus, and every one mentioned her 
as an unparallePd example of love and fidelity. 
At this time it ſo happen'd, that the Governor 
of the Province had order*d certain Robbers to be 
faſten'd on Croſſes, near the place where this vir- 
tuous Lady waſted away her ſelf in grief. The 
Soldier, who was appointed to watch theſe Crofles, 
left the bodies of the malefactors ſhould be ſtolen 
away, perceived a light in the Sepulchre, and fan- 
cied he heard the complaints of a perſon in diſtreſs. 
Moved therefore by a curioſity, ſo natural to all 
men, he advanced a few ſteps that way ; and per- 
ceiving the fame complaints to increaſe, he at laſt 
went down into the Sepulchre, to inform himſelf of 
the truth. 5 858 ; „ e 
At the noiſe which he made at his coming in, our 
diſconſolate Lady, who held her eyes continually 
fix d on the coffin of her husband, cou'd not forbear 
to turn them towards this unknown Stranger. If, 
in ſpite of her grief, ſne was ſurprized at his viſit, 
the Soldier was no leſs ſo, at ſo mournful a ſpecta- 
cle; but his greateſt difficulty was to aſſure him- 
ſelf, whether this was not an illuſion, and whether 
this coffin, and theſe women that watch'd it, were 
not ſo many phantoms. | 7 
But fo ſoon as he was recovered from his firſt 
aſtoniſhment, he well enough perceived, that theſe 
objects ought rather to inſpire him with compaſſion, 
than fear. The complaints which he had heard, 
made him at laſt to comprehend the cauſe of ſo ex- 
traordinary an affliction, He likewiſe obſerved in 
the countenance of this unfortunate Matron, ſeveral 
- charms, which grief and abſtinence had but little 
- diminiſhed ; and as Love eaſily inſinuates itſelf into 
e 2. | - our 
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our hearts by the way of pity, he lamented and lo- 
ved this Lady almoſt in the ſame moment: ſo that 

to preſerve the perſon whom he loved, he went to = 
fetch ſome nouriſhment, which he immediately car- | 
ried to the tomb. 8 | | 
And now he omitted no arguments to diſſuade 
her from ſo fatal a reſolution ; he repreſented to her, 
that all men lay under the ſame neceſſity of leaving 
this world; and ſince the end of life was inevitable, 
all regrets for the loſs of it were inſignificant, In 
ſhort, he made uſe of all thoſe Reaſons, which are 
_ uſually employ*d to ſweeten afflictions of this na- 
ture: but our Lady, inſtead of liſtening to his con- 

ſolations, redoubled the efforts of her grief, beat- = 
ing her breaſt with more violence than before, and 'N 
tearing her hair, which ſhe threw upon the coffin 9 
of her dear Husband, as new ſacrifices both of her 

Jove, and her deſpair. d 
The Soldier was not diſcouraged from his deſigns 
by this obſtinacy; but imagining that he might 
more eaſily prevail upon the Miſtreſs by ſetting be- 
fore her the example of her Servant, he endeavou- 
red to bring over the latter to his party. As her 
grief had not taken ſuch deep root, and ſhe had not 
fully reſolved to ſtarve herſelf, ſhe cou'd no longer 
reſiſt the preſſing Neceſſities of eating; and at the 
ſight of victuals, which tempted her more power- 
fully than all his conſolatory Diſcourſes, ſhe ſuffer'd 
herſelf at laſt to be overcome; and ſurmounting 
the remainders of her ſhame, for ſhewing leſs cou- 
rage than her Miſtreſs, ſhe ſtretch'd out her hand 
to receive the relief, which was ſo generouſly of- 
ER 5 
No ſooner had ſhe received ſome vigour from 
this little nouriſhment, but ſhe began to combat the 
grief of her Miſtreſs with all the arguments, that 
her friendſhip, or her defire to quit ſo doleful a 
place, cou'd inſpire her with. And what will you 
8 be 
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be the better, faid ſhe, to ſacrifice a life to deſtiny, 
which it does not as yet demand of you? | 


* Why, Madam, ſhou'd you fondly ſbed 
Tears for the unrelenting dead? 
And vainly deaf to all relief, 

Court that imperious Tyrant, Grief ? 
Theſe precious ſtreams are pour'd in vain, 
They cannot raiſe the dead again. 

No more to grief this tribute give; 

The Voice of Nature bids you live. 


If your Husband were in your place, don't doubt 
but he wou'd be more reaſonable than you are. 
Who ever ſaw a man bury himſelf alive for the loſs 
of his wife? Take my advice, and free your ſelf 
from a weakneſs, which the world has but too much 
Juſtice to reproach our Sex with, and enjoy the ad- 
vantages of life, as long as you are permitted to uſe 
them. This Body, which you water with your 
Tears, is only good to teach you what is the value 
and ſhortneſs of Life, and after what manner you 
ought to manage it. | 125 
Hunger, and the natural deſire of preſerving one's 
ſelf, are powerful ſeducers on theſe occaſions. Even 
the moſt deſperate perſons find it difficult, not to 
liſten to thoſe that adviſe them to live: we ought 
not therefore to wonder that our Matron, who ap- 
pear*d reſolv'd to die of her grief, ſuffer'd herſelf 
to yield to theſe perſuaſions, and follow the exam- 
ple of her Servant. | 
The officious Soldier, finding that he had gain'd 
fome ground upon her, which at firſt he look*d 
upon to be impoſſible, carried his wiſhes much far- 
ther ; and as Love makes us imagine it eaſy to ſuc- 
ceed in all our deſires, he flatter'd himſelf that he 
ould find much leſs reſiſtance from the Virtue x | 
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the Fair afflicted, than he had done from her De- 
ſpar. | | 
6 To accompliſh this, he ſaid the moſt touching 
things to her, which the firſt flames of a paſſion, 
aſſiſted by promiſing hopes, and a favourable op- 
portunity, cou'd ſuggeſt to him. This young Gal- 
lant appear*d to our diſcreet Matron, neither diſa- 
greeable as to his perſon, nor deſtitute of wit. She 
began to obſerve that he did every thing with an 
admirable grace, and that he was not uncapable of 
perſuading. A ſecret ſympathy, which for the moſt 
part does ſooner link hearts together than eſteem, 
had already ſo ſucceſsfully prevail'd upon our Ma- 
tron, that the advices of her Maid (who was not 
wanting on her ſide to recommend her benefactor 
| ſoon finiſhed the conqueſt. | 
For, Madam, ſays ſhe to her, can you do leſs 
for the man that has ſaved your life, than to anſwer 
his Love, ſince as Heaven has happily ordered it for 
you, he is able to make you amends for the loſs 
you have ſuſtained? Forget, I ſay, the remain- 


ders of your grief, in the pleaſure that you are be- 
red: T7 | 


No longer grieve, no longer ſigb, 
But riſe, and meet the proffer d joy: 
Life of it ſelf is phlegmatick and dull; 
Love's pleaſures only make the Bleſſing full. 


\ 


The Maid ſupported this advice with that con- 
cern and force, that we may believe ſhe wou'd haye 
put it in execution, had it been her own caſe, The 
Miſtreſs was no longer able to hold out; ſo true it 
8, that a Confident once gain d, is no inconſiderable 
aſſiſtant to a Lover. Nor is it a wonder that our 
Matron, who was debilitated by a long abſtinence, 
and by the exceſs of her ſorrow, was no longer able 
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to maintain the. field againſt a bold and paſſionate 
Soldier. 

They asd together, not only the firſt 
night of this ſurprizing adventure, but the next 
morning, and the day after that; the entrance to 
the tomb being ſo carefully ſhut up, that whoever 
had come thither, wou'd have unqueſtionably con- 
cluded, that our Matron had expired with grief, 
over the body of her dead Husband. 

The Soldier, charm'd with the beauty of his 
Miſtreſs, and the ſecret of his good fortune, in the 
day time bought proviſions to make good cheer 
with, and carried them to the Monument, ſo ſoon 
as the n ight approached. In the mean time the Re- 
lations of one of the Thieves that were hanged, per- 
ceiving that no one now watched the bodies, car- 
ried it off, and paid the laſt offices to it: but our 
Soldier finding next morning, that one of the bo- 
dies was ſtolen from the gibbet, came back to his 
Miſtreſs, ſtrangely diſorder'd with the apprehen- 
ſions of the puniſhment he had deſerved, and re- 
lated to her the misfortune that had happen'd to 
him. 
Nothing leſs than his Life cou'd expiate for this 
negligence : the Governor of the Province was fe- 
vere, the Soldier deſpair'd of his pardon, and was 
reſolved not to ſtay till his condemnation. With 
theſe intentions he defign'd to kill himſelf, to eſcape 
an infamous death, and nothing cou'd diſſuade him 
from executing this cruel purpoſe ; ſo that in all 
probability, our beautiful Matron was going to 
loſe the ſecond Object of her Love, by a violent fate. 
The unfortunate Soldier had already intreated her 
to take care of his burial, and to put him in the 
fame ſepulchre with her husband. And now he was | 
upon the point of putting ſo tragical a deſign in 
execution; when our Matron, who during his diſ- 
courſe, had wholly employ*d her thoughts how to 

prevent 
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event his dying, hinder'd the ſad reſolution of his 
eſpair. | 
Wh forbid, ſhe cry'd out, that I ſhould be 
forced to lament at the ſame time, the loſs of two 
perſons ſo dearly beloved by me, while there are 
any expedients left to hinder it. Tis but juſt that 
what remains of my Husband ſhou'd be employ'd to 
preſerve my Lover; I will rather chuſe to ſee the 
deceaſed hang, than to ſee the living periſh. 
Ar theſe words, the Soldier, wholly tranſported 
with joy, flung himſelf at his Miſtreſs's feer, and 
ſurpriz*d at ſo ingenious a device, he confeſs d that 
his Love and his Services were too liberally rewarded. 
After this, all three lent their hands to take the 
body out of the coffin. The Soldier threw him upon 
his ſhoulders; and by the aſſiſtance of the other 
two, managed the matter ſo well, that he faſten'd 
him to the gibbet, from whence the other body 
had been ſtolen. | | | 
The next morning, two friends of the deceaſed, 
being curious to know what was become of our vir- 
tuous Matron, took a walk very early towards the 
Tomb. All the way, they entertain'd one another 
in commending ſo extraordinary a fidelity, and when 
they came near the Croſſes, they caſt their eyes by 
accident upon that which was next them, where they 
ſoon diſcover*'d and knew the countenance of their 
friend, He had been ſo well embalm'd, it ſeems, 
that his features were eaſy enough {till to be known. 
A ſudden conſternation ſeiz'ꝭd theſe two men to ſuch 
a degree, that inftead of going to the Sepulchre to 
inform themſelves better, they ran all affrighted to 
the City of Epheſus, where, in ſome diſorder, they 
acquainted the people with what they had ſo lately 
ſeen. , This news ſpread all over the Town in a mo- 
ment, and multitudes of all ages ran out to ſee ſo 
uncommon a ſpectacle, every one crying out * 
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aſtoniſhment, How is it poſſible that a dead man ſhould 
be able to find out his way from the grave to the gallows ! 


At this place was EuMoLevs conſtrain d to con- 
clude his ſtory ; becauſe the whale company fell into /o 
violent a fit of laughter, that they cou'd no longer liſten 
to him. The Seamen, who had throng'd cloſe together 
to bear him, returned to their ſeveral ſtations, clapping 
their hands at ſo pleaſant an adventure: even T r1- 
PHENA her ſelf, who, during the recital of Euuol- 
pus, had bluſhed for vexation more than once, cou'd 
not forbear {angoing. Only Licyas, who was at the 
Bottom of an ill humour, capable of ſpoiling the moſt 
agreeable mirth in the world, ſhaking and tofſing his 
bead with a ſcornful air, Had I, ſays he, been in 
the Governor of the Province's place, I wound have 
taten down the dead body from the gibbet, and ſent it 
back to the monument with the ſame honours and ſo- 
lemnity as before: after this, I wou'd have hang d in 
bis place, this wicked abominable woman, with all the 
marks of infamy. This Judgment came in ſo unſeaſon- 
ably, and was ſo ill reliſbed by the Company, that they 
not only ſeem*d as if they did not mind him, but every 
ene fell a laughing, more vehemently than before. 
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CHAP. 1 


| That a man ought diligently to apply binſelf 
to the Search of Happineſs, ſince it is in 
his power to augment his Pleaſures, and 
leſſen his Mi rferies. | 


FTER having long reflected on the condi- 
tion of men, I found there are but two things 
that can reaſonably deſerve the care of a wiſe man > 
the firſt is, The Study of Virtue, which makes a man 
honeſt ; and the ſecond, The Uſe of Life, which 
makes him content, if tis poſſible for him to beſo z 
or at leaſt, leſs unhappy, if he cannot wholly deliver 
himſelf from his troubles. _ 
_ I confeſs that tis but folly to think of a ſovereign 
Good here below. All the idea's that the ancient 
Philoſophers have given us of it, were nothing but 
confuſed images of what may fill the vaſt capacity 
of our deſires ; and the uncertainty of their opinions, 
ord varied ſo often on this matter, makes us " 
ce 
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fee how doubtful this Happineſs was, which they 
however promis'd with ſo much pride and oftenta- 
8 l 7 


this world, the continual Revolutions of our minds, 
and the Inconſtancy of our paſſions, will not permit 
us to eſtabliſh a fixt Repoſe, and tranquillity of Life. 
And when I conſider the inability of Objects to ſa- 
tisfy us, and the weakneſs of our Senſes to receive 
their impreſſions, then J renounce all vain purſuits 


of this falſe Happineſs; and am almoſt inclined to 


take a general indifference for every thing. For what 
pleaſures are there in the world, which are not mixt 
with inquietudes? Are not our Senſes often inter- 
rupted in their functions, by the diſorder of our Or- 

?. And does not our Mind derive its unſteadi- 
neſs from the fame cauſe ? A Fit of Sickneſs, a cold 
Seaſon, a bad Day, and ſomething leſs than any of 


theſe, changes us, and every thing about us: and 
tho there were no alteration in us, or any thing re- 
lating to us; tho? our Souls and Bodies were in the 


happieſt circumftances we can imagine them to be, 
yet tis certain, that we are incapable of taſting a 
pure and ſolid Content, Fn 
Neither the Converſation of polite men, which at- 
fords me the moſt agreeable ſatisfaction; nor the 
Delicacies of Entertainments ; nor the Charms of 
Muſick, which create in me the moſt ſenſible plea- 
{ures 3 were ever able to give me as great a reliſh of 
delight, as my. Imagination promis'd me: and I 


may trul ſays that amongſt the greateſt liberties of 


my Senſes, I have enjoyed the pleaſures they gave 
me with ſo little concern, that at the ſame time I 
have meditated upon my moſt ſerious affairs 
The divertiſement of the Theatre, whither we 
ſee ſuch crowds of people daily reſort, does it give 
its moſt profeſt Admirers any ſuch delight? For my 
part, I could never ſee the greateſt part of them 
the without 


In effect, the perpetual Viciſſitude of the things of 
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Without being tired; and the beſt Plays which 
ſeem*d to raviſn the reſt of the Audience, have had 

no other effect upon me, than to make me grieve 
for the misfortunes of a Heroine, who knew nothing 
of the pains I ſuffered for her ſake ; or for thoſe of 
ſome 1maginary Hero, whoſe falſe griefs put me to 
the expence of true tears, and made me heartily 
ery at my own weakneſs. 3 
{either the beauty of the Tuilleries *, which 
enchant all eyes; nor the magnificence of the 
Cours 3, adorn'd with the glorious confuſion of the 
richeſt Equipages ; nof the moſt ſhining aſſemblies 
of the faireſt Ladies ; nor ſhews, nor balls, nor art, 
nor luxury, nor riches, can give full ſatisfaction to 
any man in this world, 
_ Thoſe that appear but ſeldom at publick Repre- 
ſentations, and Diverſions, are frighted from them, 
and cannot bear the great hurry and tumult that at- 
tends, them. Thoſe that viſit *em often, are inſen- 
fible of em; and both together, either through 
extaſy or ſtupidity, have no true reliſh of them. 
Thoſe who have wealth enough at command to re- 
gale their Senſes with all that is exquiſite, don't they 


give us ſufficient ſigns of their uneaſineſs in the midit 
of their pleaſures, fince they complain that the mul- 
titude of them renders them ungrateful ? 5 
. If ever any man deſerved to be happy, it was 
that celebrated Monarch who had wiſdom beſtowed 
upon him from above 4. Without ſtraying after 
fantaſtical Chimera's, he carried himſelf directly to 
the ſearch of ſolid Good. His power gain'd him 
inimediate poſſeſſion. Every thing ſucceeded accord- 
ing to his wiſhes; and enjoyment always followed 
his defires. Notwithſtanding all this, he declared, 


| A royal garden at Paris. Fj 3 

| ho publick place, where people of Quality take the air in their 
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T hat he found ſo much vanity in Pleaſures, that he 
could ſcarce forbear to hate Life, and abhor its con- 
tinuance. Therefore we muſt conclude, there is no 
perfect Happineſs for a man here below; and ſhould 
rather think how to defend our ſelves againſt thoſe 

Ills that oppreſs us, than to ſigh after a Happineſs 
that 1s out of our reach. | | 

But although it be true, that we cannot find in 
this Life the imaginary Happineſs we look after, yet 
we ought not. to wiſh for death, nor like perſons in 
deſpair, abandon our ſelves to our miſeries; for 
herein conſiſts our folly for the moſt part, that we 
ſeek after a Happineſs which we can never attain, 
and in the mean time, neglect that which we have 
in our power. Tis true, our Pleaſures are ſhort, - 
and are tinctured with gall ; but as they are Plea- 
ſures, they ſtill over-weigh our Sorrows ; and *tis 
one of the greateſt uſes of Life, to manage *em with 
addreſs. . 

As we ought to have conſtancy enough to ſupport 
the Ill, ſo we ought likewiſe to know how to enjoy 
the Good; we ought to have it as much in our 
power to lull aſleep our Senſes for grief, as to awaken 
em for pleaſure; for Temperance is equally a 
: ſtranger to all Exceſs: ſhe is no leſs an enemy of 
exceſſive Faſting, than of exceſſive Debauchery ; and 
he that ſhould ſuffer himſelf to die with hunger, 
would as much violate her Laws, as the man that 

ſhould deſtroy himſelf with too much eating. 

Mad-men that we are ! always to complain of the 
Hardſhips of our Birth, the Inquietudes of our Life, 
and the Pains of our Death : in the mean time we 
daily add a new weight to theſe miſeries; and ſeem 
chiefly to excrciſe our ingenuity, in contriving to 
make our ſelves more unhappy. 1 a - 

This fort of conduct is very different from that of 
the wiſe man we mentioned juſt before. He made 


tryal of all things in this world, for which we ay 
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the moſt ardent deſires, and ſoon diſcovered tte 
vanity of them: however, he did not entertain a 
general diſguſt for every thing he had formerly 
courted ; but remaining always in the ſame ſtation, 
enjoyed his Pleaſures peaceably. 


But let us return to our ſubject, and ſee how we 


ought to manage Good and Evil, for the true Uſe.” 
of Life, i | EE 

CH AP., II. 1 

Of the Exiſtence of God. 


| VV HEN I make an exact reflection upon my 


whole Life, I acknowledge I have had Sor- 
rows and Satisfactions according to the different 
Opinions, I was minded to aſſume. My Thoughts 
have as well created my grief as joy; and I have 
always found within my ſelf the ſource of my Mi- 
ſeries or Happineſs. i 
Not to diſſemble my Thoughts, the perſuaſion of 
a Deity, and the uncertainty of our condition after 
death, have often diſturbed my repoſe; and in 
theſe uneaſy wavering moments, I conſidered that 
all our Watchings, our Knowledge, our Employ- 
ments, our Riches, and our Honours, muſt end in 
death; and ſince none of theſe things pretend to 
be eternal, we ought to ſeek a ſanctuary ſomewhere 
elſe. But I often ſuffer'd my Soul to think licen- 
tiouſly of theſe things; and not reſpecting enough 
the firſt truth, I met with nothing but doubts and 
difficulties, about the Immortality of the Soul. 
As I always relied in this affair, upon the Reaſons 
of other men, I could never have any certain no- 
tions of them; and the different opinions of our 
Authors gave me an uneaſineſs, which can hardly 
be deſcribed, Never E my Mind and Conſcience 
2 
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of one opinion. I was conftrain'd to bear the con- 
flict of theſe two parties which combated n 
within me; and nothing equall'd my diſquiet ſo 
much, as the difficulty to reſolve the queſtion, which: 
was the occaſion of it. 

At length finding my ſelf foil'd with all my fo- 
reign helps, I was reſolv'd to retire within my ſelf, 
and conſult my own Thoughts ; as thoſe ſick men. 
do, who finding themſelves abus'd by the ignorance 
of their Phyſicians, attempt to cure themſelves. Here 
then I cut off all commerce with Books, wherein F 
never found any thing but. difficulties and uncer- 
tainties. *T'was here I feſolved to conſider with my 
ſelf, and conſult my own Thoughts, upon the ſtruc- 
— of the Univerſe, and that admirable Order and. 

Syrametry which reigns in every part of it. 

"When I looked up to Heaven, the greatneſs of 
this prodigious Arch filled me with aſtoniſhment, and. 
with I know not how awful a reſpect! The beauty 
of the Stars, the filence and ſolitude of the Night, 
poſſeſſed me with ſuch a ſecret horror, as diſpos'd 
me inſenſibly to Religion, 

Is it poſſible, ſaid I to my ſelf, that the motions 
of the Spheres, ſo juſt and regular, ſhould'not have 
an intelligent Being for their Author? If theſe won- 
derful Globes know and govern themſelves, are 
not they the Gods who command the world as they 
pleaſe? And if they are controuPd by ſome ſupe- 
riour Power, who is it that can ſway theſe prodigious 
Machines, but an Almighty Hand? Who can move 
theſe huge Bodies, but an invincible Strength ? Who. 
can reconcile their various Motions, but an infinite 
. Wiſdom ? This glorious Sun,  continu'd I, which 
ſhines equally upon all men, could it ever give us 
its light by chance? And that Regularity we ob- 
ſerys in it, could it proceed from any thing elſe but 

5 an eternal Intelligence? | 

After theſe Meditations, [ confiderd the perpetual © i 
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admire that happy War which entertains the world 
by ſo many: wonderful motions. But above all, 1 
made my Reaſon give place, and all my Faculties 
ſtoop to that prodigy of the flux and reflux of the 
Sea. The vaſt extent of Waters amaz'd me. But 
when I came to conſider, that the moſt furious Bil- 
lows broke againſt the ſmalleſt Rocks, and that they 
no ſooner 'met *em, but in ſpight of all their impe- 
tuoſity, were oblig*d to return with violence into 
themſelves ; twas here that I cry'd out, tranſported 
with wonder, and ſeiz'd with aſtoniſhment ; 


The Sea eternally does roar 3 7 
Its angry Billows beat the paſſive Shoar. 
But Mounds of ſand their might reſtrain, 
And force them to their watry realms again, 
NzePTUNE with indignation ſees 
His Waves ingloriouſly retreat: 
Then from the conquering Cliffs he flies, | 
And murmurs at his ſhame, and ſighs at his defeat. 


At laſt, when I had ſufficiently conſider'd on 
theſe Objects, I took great pleaſure to deſcend into 
my ſelf, and there to obſerve the ſtructure of hu- 
man Body, and to contemplate the Springs that 
move this admirable Machine. I reflected upon the 
diſpoſition of ſo many different Parts, yet all neceſ- 
fary to the compoſition and conſervation of our Bo- 
dies; as Bones, Nerves, Muſcles, Blood and Spi- 
rits. I conſider'd the marvellous CEconomy of all 
Theſe Parts, and cry*d out with admiration : Poor 
man ! who only knoweſt theſe things, by means 
of thy Senſes ; canſt thou boaſt thy ſelf to be the 
Author of ſo excellent a Work? Thou who under- 
food ir not,, till after it was made, and even now 
mult ſee all theſe parts expos'd to thy eyes, to give 
thee the leaſt inſight into them; thou want:dit the 
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experience of many Ages to make thee comprehend 
how the Operations of Life, Digeſtion, and Motion 
are perform'd; yet in ſpite of thy moſt exact Ob- 
ſervations, thou knowelt them but after a very im- 

rfect manner. 2D 
On the other fide, caſting my eyes on the reſt of 
the Creation, I examin'd with admiration, the dif- 

ferent figures of Animals, the ſcales of. Fiſh, the 
feathers of Birds, the furrs of Beaſts; and all thoſe 
things, which when look' d upon without attention, 
repreſent nothing diſtinctly to the mind, but did 
ſenſibly diſcover to me the greateſt wonders of Na- 
ture : for, call that, Nature, Fate, Intelligence, or 
Deity, which creates and governs all below, yet 1s 
it not ſtill a ſovereign Power ?- Is it not ſtill an infi- 
nite Wiſdom ? | " 

Then I remain*d confounded, to think how igno- 
rant ] had been; and I could never enough wonder 


at the malice of the Libertines, or the blindneſs of 


the Unbelieving : for, a man muſt altogether forget 


himſelf, and loſe the knowledge of all things, before 
he can loſe that of his Creator. 
On whatever ſide of the Creation we caſt our 
eyes, we preſently perceive the character of the Deity 
impreſs'd upon it; and he that ſtudies Nature 
thoroughly, will find ſenſible proofs of the Power, 
on which ſhe depends. | | 

But we have ſome lazy ſecond-hand Thinkers in 
the world, ſervile Imitators of others, who without 
examining themſelves, or conſidering the matter as 
they ought, eſpouſe the cauſe of Impiety, only to 
be taken for favourers of ſome famous Libertine. 
There are others, who in an extravagant preſumption 
of their own abilities, ſcorn to depend on their 
Maker ; vainly imagining, that the obedience that 
is paid to this infinite Majeſty, takes away the free- 
dom of their opinions, 1 
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Not but that we ſee ſometimes the beſt and moſt 
knowing men in the univerſe, fall under ſome ſort 
of Incredulity or Doubt. Thoſe of this Claſs are 
not content to diſcover an eternal Intelligence from 
the Order of the Univerſe. Their curioſity leads 
them to conſider what this Being 1s ; and after they 
have confounded their Underſtanding with thoſe in- 
finite qualities which the Soul of man cannot com- 
prehend, they oftentimes become incredulous againſt 
their own will, and cannot reconcile their Reaſon 
to their Conſcience. Now as we ought to laugh at 
fools, and abhor the wicked, I think that we ought 
to pity the latter, if it were only on the ſcore of 
their being miſerable. 

Some people are upon the rack to perſuade them- 
{elves to believe that, which they cannot comprehend, 
Others attack Heaven it ſelf, by a horrid malice, 
and blalſpheme a God, whoſe power is not unknown 
to them. Thus they are always in trouble and 
deſpair ; and after they have been hurried by the 
fury of their Impiety, they find themſelves torn by 
the remorſe of their own Conſcience ; eſpecially 
when the light forſakes *em, and the company which 
kept them in heart, leaves them to themſelves, 
There is no paſſion ſo tormenting, but then they 
feel the perſecution of it. Fear, Trouble, Vexation 
and Madneſs torture *em by turns. It wou'd be 
better for their quiet, that they cou*d never think, 
than to have the leaſt commerce with their con- 
ſcience; for nothing certainly can equal the tor- 
ments of the Libertine. 


Tho? daring Blaſphemies he pours, 
In reſtleſs pains he ſpends the conſcious hours. 

' Hagg'd by the ghaſtly Image of his Sin, 
No fafe retreat without, no peace within. 
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He flies the day, he fears the night, 

He runs from Truth's all-ſearching Light; 

His Conſcience too would leave behind, 

But in himſelf both Judge and Torturer does find, 


The Unbelieving, tho? they are not altogether ſo , 


criminal, are not leſs miſerable. They take a world 
of pains to chace a thing they can never find, and 
perpetually accuſe Nature for being more cruel to 
man, than any other creature. Thence proceeded 
the complaints of that great man, who envy'd the 
beaſts their advantage of living in a delightful and 
uniform ignorance, without diſquieting themſelves 
with the ſearch after Truth. To this likewiſe is ow- 
ing the uneaſineſs of thoſe perſons, who are always 
envying thoſe of other nations, and who cannot be- 
hold the vileſt brutes enjoying themſelves at eaſe, 
without regretting the tranquillity that Nature has 
beſtowed upon them. | 

It is then certain, that the Belief of a God is the 
beſt foundation of all pleaſures ; and that an intire 
dependance upon him, never ſuffers a man to be 
without ſatisfaction in proſperity, nor comfort in 
adverſity. A well-regulated Mind does not only 
taſte delights in the enjoyment of any good it re- 
ceives, but it alla diſcovers dainties in it to thank its 
benefactor for ; and every reflection it makes upon 
*em, aflords new matter for ſatisfaction. Tis to 
God we muſt have recourſe in afflictions; no an- 
guiſh being ſo great, but what may be ſweeten'd 
by a total reſignation to his Providence. | 

Then let every man judge the great importance 

of Religion, and how much it concerns us to ac- 
knowledge a God, and ſubmit our ſelves to his 
will, not only in conſideration of our duty, but 
likewiſe for the intereſt of our repoſe, oth 
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That we ought to reſtrain the Violence of 


our Appetites, by conſidermg the true 
worth of ax of things we defire. 


Noe can be of greater importance to any 
one that has a mind to taſte true Content in 
this Life, than to oppoſe his moſt violent Deſires, 
and reduce them to thoſe ſimple motions, which we 


Call Wiſhes. 


Nevertheleſs, as there is no man but has ſome 
particular inclination and favourite Paſſion, ſo it is 
not an eaſy thing to arrive at an indifference. How- 
ever, tis in our power to make our chains leſs un- 
eaſy to us: for there are no bonds ſo 1 which 
reaſon and experience cannot break in time. 

In effect, as the moſt pleaſing objects are not 
without their diſagreements and pains, ſo 'tis cer- 
tain that the violence of our deſires very much a- 
bates, when once we come to be diſguſted. When 
this happens, a man raiſes himſelf inſenſibly above 
the world ; and the pleaſures he was wont to purſue 
with ſo much eagerneſs, ſeem inſipid to him. He 
then ſees how much it imports him to underſtand 
the true worth of Glory: what pain, or what ſatiſ- 


faction is to be found in knowledge: and this ef- 


fectually ſecures him from labouring after any thing 


he may Sena repent of; or expecting any thing 


he cannot hope to enjoy. 

This conſidered, is there any Change that we 
may not expect ? Won't he, that never knew any 
thing but ſubmiſſion and obedience, be ambitious 
of command? Won't the needy think Riches a 

bleſſing, 
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bleſſing, under the preſſure of all their wants? 
Won't the ſcandalous wretch that les under the 
laſh of Conſcience, for a looſe profligate Life, think 
him happy who has the eſteem of all honeſt men? 
Thoſe that are always in a hurry of buſineſs, will 
they not wiſh to enjoy the quiet of the Retired? * 

The Court and its Pomp tires us; the Woods and 
the Fields become uneaſy to us; but a man that has 
not had a full taſte of vexation, cannot eaſily ima- 
gine what ſtrange effects it produces. 

In ſhort, we may be diſguſted with our own 
condition; but we cannot be fo with what we ne- 
ver experienc'd, However, a little Addreſs will 
ſuffice to ſhew the vanity of erg, Rea. thing 

Although a man has not all the wealth, the m e- 
rit, and ſhining qualities which others poſſeſs; et 

he may caſt his eyes on thoſe that owe them ether 
to Fortune or Virtue, and ſee the anxieties they la- 
bour under. Upon a nearer view he will find them 
oppreſt with the ſame maladies, and ſubject to the 
ſame misfortunes, with which Nature afflicts the reſt 
of mankind. He will ſee learned men not able to 
defend themſelves from capriciouſneſs and folly : 
Heroes feeble, full of defects; and as much men, 
as thoſe that are below them: and the greateſt Ori- 
ginals of Europe, as ſubje& to private weakneſſes 
as the inferior Copies. 

Thus at long-run we ſhall be convinc'd, that *tis 
impoſſible to renounce Nature, and to Tai: our 
ſelves above that condition, wherein God has 5 
ced us. For in truth, there are no Great Men, it 
we compare *em one with another, but the ſame 
are in themſelves weak, un<qual, and deficient 1 m 
ſome part or other. 

Pomp and Splendour don't ſatisfy all thoſe whom 
they ſurround. The exceis of Delights palls our 
1 oftner than it pleaſes them; and all the 


advan- 
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advantages of Nature and Fortune, join'd together, 
are not able to create a full and entire happineſs. 
This Conſideration may ſerve to moderate the 
violence of our Deſires, and perhaps will deſtroy 
thoſe Inclinations we have to the moſt ſenſible and 
pleaſing Objects. We ſhall then ſearch after Con- 
tent without diſquiet, enjoy it without eagerneſs, 
and loſe it without regret. | 


eee 
C HA XV. 
Of Reputation. 


O ſingle Paſſion perhaps has made ſo many 
unhappy perſons, as that which the genera- 
lity of mankind entertain for an univerſal Eſteem. 
For if we except ſome few perſons of truly heroi- 
cal minds, who act only for the ſatisfaction of their 
conſcience, and perhaps too for the approbation of 
good men; all the reſt do that for noiſe, which 
ought to be done for the ſake of virtue, and ſuffer 
themſelves to be inchanted with the ſnadow and ap- 
pearance of a thing, whoſe real ſubſtance doth not 
at all affect them. | 

They are deſirous to have all their Actions efteem- 
ed virtuous, but not to be really ſo ; they wiſh no- 
thing more than the applauſe 9 the people, tho' in 
the midſt of ſuch a crowd and hurry, tis almoſt 
impoſſible to diſcern the truth: and without ſeeking 
the approbation of the wiſe, they flatter themſelves 
that every thing is to be decided by numbers; and 
that the opinion of learned men, whom they are 
pleaſed to call fantaſtical perſons, cannot obſcure 
their reputation. | 

The crafty ones ſhew on this occaſion a great 


deal of artifice in their conduct: for, being _ 
| 0 
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of their own merit, and having already got the good 
opinion of men of virtue, by ſome conſpicuous 
quality, they accommodate themſelves in a groſs 
manner to the humour of the people, and ſtrive to 
gam the Vulgar by outward ſhew and appearance. 
Ihey commit voluntary follies to pleaſe real fools. 
They appear dull and unlearned to the ſtupid; ſub- 
tle to ingenious perſons; generous to men of honour: 
in a word, they adapt themſelves to all ſorts of 
characters with ſo dextrous a compliance, that one 
would ſay, their humour is that of all the world. 
But beſides that by this way of management we 
lay a violent conſtraint upon our humour, and op- 
Poſe the intention of Nature, which made us more 
for our ſelves than for other men; I don't obſerve 
that theſe perſons with all their good humour and 
complaiſance, with all their feints and diſſimulations, 
ever arrive at the point which they propoſe to them- 
ſelves. On the other ſide, I have known it a thou- 
ſand times by experience, that thoſe who are greedy 
of Reputation, generally loſe it by that very in- 
diſcretion and greedineſs with which they ſeek it ; 
and that nothing ſo much interrupts their deſign, as 
their exceſſive paſſion to obtain it. „ 
In ſhort, ſnew me the man in any country or age 
of the world, that had merit and good fortune e- 
nough to acquire an univerſal Eſteem? Who was 
ever powerful enough to ſuppreſs the calumnies of 
all his enemies, or ſtop the mouth of Envy? 
I can affirm, that I have known ſome perſons ſo 
very agreeable, and ſo virtuous, that one could not 
converſe with them without admiring, and lovi 
them. They won the hearts of their very. enemies; 
and a man muſt” have been a brute to the laſt de- 
-gree, to be able to withſtand the charms: of their 
converſation, or not to be won by the goodneſs of 
their nature. Yet for all this, I have ſeen ſome en- 


vious Detractors maliciouſly oppoſe ſo eminent a 


virtue; 
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virtue; and according as they had either addreſs. or 
power, ſtopt the courſe. of an eſteem 10 Juſt, and; | 
ſo well eſtabliſhed. 


Now, fince it is im noble t to catch this fl flying. 


Meteor, which I ſee the whole world runs after 3 


what folly is it to labour to obtain it with ſo much 
application, and pains ſo ill rewarded? 

Beſides, a Fop, tho? he never ſo paſſionately 
deſires this eſteem, if he does not deſerve it, can- 
not long enjoy it. On the other hand, a good man 
ſoon makes reflections upon the weakneſs and frailty 
of this gaudy trifle ; and feeling his miſeries even 
D the applauſes which are given to his feli- 

he labours under diſquiets and uneaſineſſes, 
we the world cries up his advantages and his hap- 
pineſs. Veræ gloriæ cupidi nulld ratione quieſcere. 
pofſunt, cum non inveniunt unde poſſint aliquatenus 
g/oriari. 

Don't our hiſtories tell us of a VesPpasran, who 
amidſt all his magnificence and ſplendour, tired with 
the tediouſneſs of the Triumph, and ſenſible of the 
vanity of that Glory for which the people flattered. 
3 appear'd melancholly and ſad, even in thoſe 

very Feſtivals, that were celebrated to thank the 
Gods for his fortune and proſperity? Did not the 
great and formidable King of Sweden * deſpiſe the 
Acchmations of the People, and reject the Panegy- 
ricks of Orators? The Duke of Ca N DALE, whom 
we lately loſt , regretted by all good men, had. 
not he as great an averſion for this kind of Eſteem, 
2 ordinary Courtiers ſnew a fondneſs to obtain 
IC * 

Tis therefore beyond diſpute, that *tis impoſſi- 
ble to acquire it, and that tho? we ſhould acquire it, 


yet the poſſeſſion of it would be abſolutely unſer- 


viceable * 


Guſtavus Adolphus. 


* He died in 1658. See the Life of M. de 8. e in 
Io a | 
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viceable ; that as it depends leſs upon our ſelves, 
than upon our fortune, it is liable to all her incon- 
ſtancies; that it is a noiſe which ſtrikes nothing but 
the ear, and is incapable of making any deep im- 
preſſion upon a noble Soul. 5 5 

If we wou'd cultivate our Happineſs in good ear- 
neſt, we ſhould endeavour to content the wiſe, who 
are, *tis true, but few in number, but from whom 
we may receive. real approbations. . 

HaTiLLius would have a wiſe man hazard his 
life for the repoſe of fools. But ſince we owe our 
ſervices, and our ſelves to the intereſt of our coun- 
try, and to the good of our friends, we ought al- 
ways to perform actions worthy of publick applauſe, 
and to deſpiſe that ſame applauſe, after we have 
once performed them. | 

I would not, at the ſame time, adviſe any man to 
be ſo diſintereſted, as to take no manner of ſatiſ- 
faction in the Eſteem he deſerves : but ſince ppro- 
bation is always attended by cenſure, let us effectu- 
ally diſarm Malice, by oppoſing thoſe falſe praiſes 
which give it an opportunity to wound us; let us 
draw all lawful advantage Gon a good reputation, 
and not to be ſo ſottiſhly ſtiff, as to take no delight 
in reflecting on our merit: and if the Publick has 
unjuſt thoughts of us, let us appeal from their opi- 
nion to the judgment of the Wiſe, and retire with- 
in our ſelves to receive conſolation from the teſti- 
mony of our own Conſcience. 


EIN 
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1 CHAP. v. 


Of Vexations and Diſpleaſures. 


's one of the greateſt ſecrets of life, to 
know how to make our Vexations eaſy to 
us; and if we cannot get rid of our pains, at leaft 
to weaken their influence. Unleſs we can do this, 
we mult reſolve to be often miſerable ; for being 
expoſed to an infinite number of misfortunes, there 
hardly paſſes a day but preſents us with ſome new 
ſcene of unhappineſs, As for me, I know no re- 
medy ſo effectual for this purpoſe as Foreſight ; and 
Whoever makes an exact reflection upon the diſap- 
pointments and croſſes of human life, will find him- 
ſelf, conſolable at leaſt in the ſevereſt circumſtances. 
For as we always make a more vigorous defence a- 
ga inſt a premeditated attack; the Soul, which pre- 
pares itſelf for reſiſtance, by duly conſidering the 
danger it runs, is much leſs apt to be daunted by 

* EY: 

I would have all men therefore ſo to foreſee and 
expect all kinds of misfortunes, that they may not 
be ſurprized at whatever happens. 

Let a happy Courtier enjoy the favour of his 
Prince, and poſſeſs the advantages of his good for- 
tune, as long as he can: but let the example of ſo 
many who have fallen before him, diſpoſe him to miſ- 
truſt the firmneſs of the ground he ſtands upon. Let 
him not always raiſe his eyes, becauſe he is at the 
top of the wheel, but humble them ſometimes; 
let him look down to the place from whence he be- 
gan to riſe, and conſider the firſt ſtep of his for- 

. 1 | tune, 
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tune, as a precipice, down which he may every mo- 
ment fall again. 


Let not a General of an Army be always ſecute 


of victory; nor be puffed up with the glory he has 


won, no leſs by the aſſiſtance of his Troops, than 


by his own Valour. One ſingle day may determine 
his fortune: but then after the loſs of a battle, let 
not him, who was before encompaſſed with ſo many 
thouſands, conclude himſelf to be deſtroy'd with 


them. He muſt command himſelf, he muſt return 


to himſelf, to be himſelf again. | 
Let not a Prince depend upon his Grandeur with- 
out good reaſon, neither let the obedience of ſo 


many people raſhly flatter his vanity : in four and 


twenty hours we have ſeen the ſame Monarchs ſit- 


ting in the Throne, and following a Chariot. In 


the compaſs of a few days, we have beheld a Prince 


triumphant, and led in triumph. The Revolt of 


the people, or the Loſs of a battle, may diſpoſſeſs 
him of his Crown, and put his Scepter into a fo- 
reign hand. 5 


Here I cannot forbear openly to confeſs that I 
adore the Romans, and believe they were ſomething, 


more than men. I cannot without a ſenſible emo- 
tion think upon BRurus and Cass ius, who know- 


ing the inconſtancy of human Greatneſs, agreed 
before the battle began, how to diſpoſe of their 
Lives; and conſidering the uncertainty of the event, 
embrac'd one another, as if they were never to 


meet again. Methinks I ſee them taking their laſt 
Farewel with theſe noble demonſtrations of affection 
and courage. 2 . 


The Vulgar imagine there is ſomething timorous 


in Foreſight; and as they cannot conceive any ſort 
of danger without fear, they perſuade themſelves 


that a man cannot throw himſelf into it without 
blindneſs. But as *tis the fault of ſuch weak rea- 
ſoners, to venture upon many things they don't un- 
V derſtand, 
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derſtand, and to fling them up ſo ſoon as they come 
to know them; ſo *ris only for men of ſenſe to fore- 
ſee the dangers that threaten them, and to ſuſtain 
with the ſame equality of mind, the favours and 
diſgra ces of fortune. 

But 'tis not ſufficient for us to prepare our ſelves 
only againſt the viciſſitudes of life; for there are 
many other occaſions for us to ſhew our conitancy, 
The death of our friends, and even our own, much 
more ſenſibly affects us: and therefore we ought to 
expect it with more preparation, than the Joſs of 
riches, honour, and other extrinſick things, which 
ought to be indifferent to wiſe men. 

I am thinking with my ſelf every day, how many 
things are dear to me; and after J have confidered 
them as temporary and periſhable, I prepare my 
ſelf that very minute to bear the loſs of them with- 
out weakneſs. _ | 

When the Sun begins to ſhine, I don't depend 
upon ſeeing the Evening. Will not the day and 
moment wherein I am to die, reſemble this, which 
now paſſes over my head? A man ſhall equally 
hear the hurry of the world, ſhall behold the light, 
and live after the ſame manner. Now, ſince we 
muſt all die, but are ſo uncertain as to the time of 
death, let us prepare from this day, to leave one 
another. 5 

Not an hour paſſes, but ſome one or other loſes a 
Friend: may I not then reaſonably expect every mo- 
ment to loſe one of mine? But whenever that hap- 
pens, the circumſtances of his death ſhall not in- 
creaſe my ſorrow, nor my affliction. Perhaps he 
will ſhed his blood upon a Scaffold; perhaps Fire will 
reduce him to aſhes, or he will be ſwallow'd up in 
the Sea: but you muſt not think that the circum- 
ſtances of his death will redouble my grief, and that 
I ſhall complain of nothing ſo much at his funeral, 
as the manner of his loſs ; tis he alone, whom I 

Vor. III. " WS - > find 
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find wanting, and it ſignifies nothing, whether he 

was taken from me by Water, Sword, or Fire. 
Not that I would be here ſo wretchedly miſunder- 
ſtood, as if I would have a man become a Barba- 
rian, in order to exerciſe his talent of conſtancy ; 
or that Nature or Friendſhip have not a right to de- 

mand tears from us. I am fo far from adyancing ſo 

brutal an Inſenſibility, that I maintain.on the other 
ſide, it would be inhuman to refuſe them on cer- 
tain occalions. :-.- | 

We ſigh and weep juſtly enough in the firſt be- 
ginnings of our grief; but a vigorous Soul ought 
| ſoon after to retire within itſelf, and return to that 
happy ſerenity, which the diſorders, its paſſions, 
_ occaſioned it to loſe. For can a reaſonable man 
conſider the unprofitableneſs of his tears, and the 
vanity of his regret, but he muſt of neceſſity bluſh 
at a long and violent Affliction? 
Indeed in thoſe caſes where tis poſſible to repair 
our ill ſucceſſes, I am wholly of opinion, that we 

ought to employ all ſorts of remedies : but in a fa- 
tal accident which 1s never to be retrieved, I would 
deſire to know where lies the ſervice of a ridiculous 
Affliction, and paying Tears, which are at beſt trou- 
bleſome to thoſe who ſhed them, and wholly unſer- 
viceable to thoſe for whoſe ſake they are ſhed? 


Why do we ſigh, or why complain? 
All theſe Tears are ſhed in vain; 

Deaf to our ſorrows, and our grief, 

The Dead receive not this relief, 


Beſides this, we are to conſider ; that the moſt 
ſenſible perſons in the world, at length forget their 
tenderneſs ; and the Soul which at firſt afflicted itſelf 
to exceſs, ſoon feels an abatement of this violence, 


and in a ſhort time exhauſts the whole ſtock. of its 
ſorrow. | 
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Our Complaints wear with our years; and as the 
Object begins to loſe ground in the imagination, 
our concern for its loſs inſenſibly decays in our 
mind. 

If we were wile then, ſhould we not without re- 
luctance, ſurrender that grief to our reaſon, which 
the weakeſt are at laſt conftrain'd to yield up to the 
power of Time ? | 
A Father whom we loſt but two or three hours 
ago, is as effectually dead as any of our anceſtors 
and that which is no more, ought no longer to af- 


fect us. 


Tour Father, ſummon' d by his Fate, 
Now mixes with bis Brother-ſhades below 3 
Not the leaſt tittle of your ſtate, 
Your grief, or forrow does he know. 
Tho? but laſt night be loſt his breath, 4 
Zet ſince he's in the hands of death, = 
He's full as dead as CxsAaR, who we know 
Expir'd ſo many years ago *. 


ThisReaſon alone is capable of ſweetning our bit- 


terneſs, and checking the impetuoſity of our grief. 
He whom I loſt but an hour ago, feels nothing, 


has no further ſhare in the things of this world, and 
enjoys life no more than thoſe that were ſwallow'd 
up in the Deluge ; why then ſhould I torment my 
ſelf in vain about a Shadow, that has neither voice 
nor thought? | 


Wiſely your vain Complaints give cer, 


This fooliſh tribute pay no more. 


For empty Shadows why ſhould Tears be ſhed ? 


Let's bury even the Memory of the Dead. 
1 + <2 
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We ought further to conſider, that in this rigo- 
rous ſeparation of the Soul and Body, Nature uſes 
us no worſe than ſhe does the reſt of the world, Of 
all theſe prodigious ſwarms of men which fill the 
earth, ſhew me one ſingle perfon, that is exempted 
from the cruelty of her Laws, | 

I very well know that every one is ſenſible of his 
affliction, and that thoſe whoſe example I alledge 
here, endure it and complain as well as we: For as 
we don't forbear to taſte our own happineſs, for 
knowing the felicity of others ; ſo the knowledge 
we have of the miſeries of our equals, deprives us 
not of the ſenſe of our own misfortunes: and fince 
private perſons partake in the publick Rejoycings, 
how can they avoid their ſhare in the general Sor- 
row? | | 

There are ſome common pains, which belong to 
all men; but every man bears them entirely to him- 
ſelf, and ſo endures the whole weight of his affliction 
ſingly. | | 

To confeſs the truth, that which affects us moſt 
in our diſgraces, is to ſee that no body is under the 
fame circumſtances. We cannot with any patience 
behold our ſelves forced to ſuffer a misfortune a- 
lone, which may happen to all the world, as well 
as us. And to ſpeak ſoberly, nothing ſo much aug- 
ments the ſharpneſs of our Afflictions, as the haugh- 
tineſs and pride of thoſe who ſeem to brave and 
deſpiſe them. | 

Now it is not Mankind alone that attends us to 
death ; all Animals, of what ſpecies ſoever, arrive 
at the ſame end, and are ſubject to the fame law. 
That ſtrength, dexterity and foreſight which Nature 
has beſtowed upon them for the conſervation of their 
life, is of no uſe and ſervice to them when they 
. 5 

The moſt inſenſible things have their end, which 
is a ſort of death to them. Thoſe very 587 

3 | hat 
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that were proof againſt all the batteries of the can- 
non, and the violence of men, will ſooner or later 
have their ſhare in this univerſal ruin. The Ele- 
ments themſelves which compoſe all things, will be 
at laſt deſtroy'd. The Heavens will be overwhelm- 
ed; the Sun and Stars will loſe their Light; and all 
the Maſs of the World will be confounded in the 
eneral deſtruction. Can we then with juſtice de- 
mand that our friends, or our ſelves may eſcape it? 
Since tis neceſſary we ſhould die, is it not a com- 
fort for us to know, that all the things we have ſeen 
will periſh, and ſuffer the ſame deſtiny with us ? 


The Elements contend and fight, 
And all be buried in vaſt Night. 
The great Creator of this Ball, 
Maſter and ſov'reign Lord of all, 
Who out of Nothing did diſplay 
Air, and Earth, and Fire and Sea, 
Will wich the ſame Almighty Hand, 
To primitive Nothing all command. 
And this great Change, to our ſurprize, 
May happen e' er to-morrow's Sun does riſe. 


The Stars will loſe their glorious Light, f 5 


I proceed now to a more particular Affliction, 
of which I am ſo ſenſible, that no arguments, no 
relief drawn from Philoſophy, can make it eaſy to 
me: tis that Concern which publick Calamities give 
me, in which my ſenſes intereſt me in ſpite of my 
ſelf. I am not able to hear the Groans of the peo- 
ple; I cannot liſten to their Cries, nor behold their 
Tears, without finding my ſelf affected with a real 
compaſſion. I cannot be a ſpectator of the calami- 
ties of my Country, nor behold the ambition of its 
Oppreſſors, without taking up an invincible averſion 
— ; 

mem. P 3 | We 
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We are likewiſe perſecuted by another fort of 
Vexation, which invades us in the midſt of pleaſure 
itſelf : it is often nothing elſe but a diſguſt of Abun- 
dance; for our Soul having not ſtrength enough to 
digeſt it, grows dull and languiſhing, and yields at 
length to the violence of its exceſſes. | 

Now I know no better, and indeed no other re- 
medy againſt this, but to moderate our paſſions, 
and to manage our pleaſures with a prudent and 
wiſe CEconomy. Thus Er IcuRus revived his ap- 

tite by Abſtinence, and avoided all intemperance, 
to ſhun the ill effects that attend it: and as a daily 

Converſation, even with the beſt of men, becomes 
at length tireſom or dull, thoſe perſons that have a 
delicate taſte of pleaſure, will voluntarily quit one 
another's company, to avoid the diſquiet that threa- 
tens them, and to reliſn better the charms of Con- 
verſation, by Wen a new life upon their 
Thoughts. 
I have nothing more to ſpeak of, buta F 
the cauſe whereof I am not able to divine; and as 
tis extremely difficult to know the real ſubject of 
it, ſo I find that it is hard to, allay or withſtand it: 
it is a ſecret diſpleaſure which hides itſelf in the bot- 
tom of the Soul, and which we feel much better 
than we can diſcover. *Tis that which goes to bed 
with us, which awakes and riſes with us, which at- 
tends us at our repaſts, which follows us in our 
walks, which we carry along with us, as well in a 
crowd, as in retirement, and which will not forſake 
thoſe whom it has once ſeized, till it has exerciſed 
Its whole power upon them. 
I have had woful experience of this Malady, and 
been often uneaſy under the weight of it. have 
gone with it to the Play-houſe, and have brought 
it out with me again. I have carried it into the 
beſt Converſations without any relief ; I have, while 
| the Paroxyſm laſted, uſed the moſt agrecable 54 
| ON, 
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ſions, but was inſenſible to them all the while; and 
in the midſt of the publick joy, have been con- 
ſtrained to ſhew my ill humour, and to appear diſ- 
guſted with the ſweeteſt Contentments of Life ; and 
at laſt have found no other Antidote or Charm a- 
gainft it, but the pleaſure of good eating and 
drinking. 
Good Cheer with our Friends is the ſovereign Re- 
medy againſt this ſort of Vexation ; for beſides that 
Converſation, which then becomes more free and 
pleaſant, inſenſibly ſoftens it, tis certain that Wine 
revives our animal Spirits, and gives our Soul vi- 
| gour enough to expel Melancholy. N 
I know ſome moroſe perſons, will, at leaſt in out- 
ward ſhew and appearance, pretend an averſion for 
this Remedy, whoſe Delights notwithſtanding, they 
are far from deſpiſing. But let us not play the 
hypocrites here: for my part I am not at all diſ- 
turbed at their fooliſh Auſterity, ſince the moſt ri- 
gid Philoſopher in the world has preſcribed us this 
very remedy ; fince the ſevereſt of illuſtrious men 
have made (if I may ſo expreſs my elf) their moſt 
auſtere virtues ſtoop to the charms of this agreeable 
pleaſure 3 and fince the belt ſort of perſons diſown 
not the Uſe, but only condemn the Exceſs of it. 


| 
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CHAP YL 
Of Pleaſures. 
1 Fs diſcourſed of our Vexations, and the 
a : means of qualifying the bitterneſs of them, 
L it will not be amiſs to fay ſomething of the Plea- 
4 ures of Life. 


| P 4 5 x Although, 
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Although, to ſpeak the truth, extrinſick things 


contribute much to our Pleaſures, and *tis not e- 
nough that we have Senſes, unleſs we have Objects 
to content them; yet ſince we find the multitude 
of them is almoſt infinite, our Happineſs depends in 
ſome meaſure upon our ſelves, and our greateſt di- 
verſions cannot fail of becoming unpleaſant to us, 
if our ſenſes are not in a diſpoſition to receive 
them. 5 

As for my ſelf, I am of opinion, that we ſhould 
never debar our minds of thoſe innocent Pleaſures 
which offer themſelves; and live no leſs exempt 
from thoſe Regrets that ariſe from our reflecting 
upon the paſt, than from thoſe Inquietudes the fu- 
tyre may give us. The preſent time only is ours, 
and if we were wiſe, we ſhould manage every mo- 
ment as it were the laſt; but nothing is more com- 
mon than to make an ill uſe of that time, which 
Nature has allowed us. There are few men but 
would live long enough, if they knew how to live 
well: but it happens for the moſt part, that when 
we are dying, we complain, that as yet we have 
net lived, If we arrive to a long life, we diſturb 
it by our fear of not arriving to it; and when we 
are come to our limited term of years, we have 
nothing elſe left us, but a concern for having ma- 
naged them ill. 5 2 
This Pleaſure which now preſents itſelf, is per- 
haps the laſt I ſhall enjoy; an infinite number of 
Pains may overwhelm me the very next moment. 

What thall hinder me therefore from enjoying my 
felf innocently, whilſt I may? Muſt the difference 
of Places, or the inequality of Objects, keep me al- 
ways uncaſy, when tis in my power to live con- 
tentedly in all parts of the earth? | 

J grant indeed that ſome perſons are dearer to 
us, and more agreeable than others; that as there 
arc different Subjects to divert us, ſo there are De- 


lights 
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lights more or leſs affecting; but for the ſake of a 
Pleafure which I earneſtly longed for, am I to de- 
ſpiſe all the reſt ? | 

That Life which ſlides away in the Country, is no 
leſs mine than that I paſs at Paris. The days where- 
in I am wholly buried in grief, will be reckoned to 
me as well as my moſt joyful Feſtivals; and will 
contribute as much as they, to make up the num- 
ber which muſt confine my years. Wherefore then 
ſhould my Repoſe be here diſturbed by the remem- 
brance of thoſe pleaſures I have taſted, or by think- 
ing on thoſe which I deſire to enjoy ? 

Thus *tis downright folly to wiſh our ſelves back 
again at thoſe places we lately left, or be impatient 
to be at others, ſooner than 'tis poſlible to get thi- 
ther. | | 

If the Pleaſures we find in the Country differ from 
| thoſe of the Court, let us endeavour to reconcile 
our ſelves to them: for who can hinder us from 
exalting and humbling our ſelves in this manner ? 
*Tis true, we have neither Muſick-meetings nor 
Balls, nor Play-houſe ; but then we have no Dii- 

races, no Servitude to fear, or undergo. 

Converſation is not ſo agreeable here. Suppoſe 
it is not, however, a man may keep an uſeful com- 
merce with himſelf, and with perſons, that at leaſt 
will not be troubleſome. 

Caro entertain'd himſelf with children, after he 
had applied himſelf all day long to the ſervice of the 
Common-wealth ; and our wittieſt men in France 
diſdain not to hear a Tale from one of their ſervants, 
after the moſt ſolemn diſcourſes. 

A man ſhould endeavour to live eaſily in what 
part of the world ſoever he is, and taſte thoſe Plea- 

ſures which the reſpective place of his abode can 
afford him. | ; | 

Let us not play the Philoſophers ſo far, as to con- 
demn by our auſterity, the Magnificence of the 


1e 
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Court. I approve that we ſhould imitate the virtue 
of the ancient Romans. Let us be juſt, let us be 
generous as they were ; but we may very well neg- 
left thoſe extravagant Maxims, whoſe ſeverity re- 
forms fewer men, than it ſcares. 

If we cannot afford to be ſplendid, let us not ac- 
cuſe others of Luxury. A man cannot condemn ſo 
much Art and fine Workmanſhip he ſees in the 
world, all which i the effect of human induſtry, 
without being fantaſtically ſevere. 
A man may very innocently admire the Pomp of 
a glorious City, he may partake of the pleaſure of - 
Perfumes, and the ſatisfaction of Muſick ; in ſhort, 
he may behold with delight, the delicacy of Paint- 
ing, and yet not violate the laws of Temperance. 

If, by conſtraint, or inclination, we have fixed 
our reſidence in the Country, let us there leave off 
admiring the labours of man, in order to contem- 
plate the works of the Creator, and the wonders of 
Nature: Let us remove our Thoughts from the pride 
and glory of the Court, and innocently taſte the 
{weets which are to be had in ſolitary places. Have 
not the Heavens, the Sun, the Stars, the Elements, 
beauties enough to fatisfy the Mind that contem- 
plates them? The large extent of Plains, the wind- 
ing courſe of Rivers, the Meadows, the Flowers, 
the little murmuring Rills, have not they ſufficient 
charms to enchant the ſight? Is the Muſick of 
Birds ever wanting in our Groves? And if it be 
true, that men learnt theirs from the Nightingales, 
what an advantage is it to us to have ſo great a 


number of theſe little maſters in our ſervice, with- 
out being in our pay? | 


Well, whate'er Sins by turns have ſway'd me, 
Ambition never reach'd my heart: 
Its lewd pretences ne' er betray d me, | 
In publick Ills to act a part. , 
12 - 
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Let others, fame or wealth purſuing, _ 

Deſpiſe a mean but ſafe retreat, 
Pl] ne'er contrive my own undoing, 

Nor ſtoop ſo low as to be great. 


The faithleſs Court, the tricking Change, 
What ſolid pleaſures can they give? 
Oh, let me in the Country range! 
*T'is there we breath, *tis there we live. 


The beauteous ſcene of aged Mountains, 
Smiling Valleys, murmuring Fountains, 
Lambs in flow'ry Paſtures bleating, 
Echo our Complaints repeating. 


Bees with buſy ſounds delighting, 

Groves to gentle ſleep inviting. 
Whisp'ring Winds the Poplars courting, 
Swains in ruſty Circles ſporting. 

Birds in cheerful Notes expreſſing 
Nature's bounty, and their bleſſing: 
Theſe afford a laſting Pleaſure, 

Without guilt, and without meaſure. 


In a word, we may live contented in any part of 
the world, and we only change our Pleaſure, when 
we change the place of our reſidence. In one place 
the Mind finds its ſatisfaction in the ſtudy of Na- 
. ture : in another our ſenſes meet with delights pro- 
per to them: and whoever is capable of modera- 
tion, may find but too fertile a ſcene for his con- 
tent. Neither the limits of Solitude, nor the nar- 
row compaſs of a Priſon, can hinder a wiſe man 
from finding tranquillity, He may meditate noun 

| an 
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and with pleaſure reflect on the good Actions he has 
done, and comfort himſelf by the pleaſing thoughts 
of his Innocence. 

Tis not neceſſary that a man ſhould always have 
a Field to ramble in, in order to be happy. Our 
happineſs for the moſt part lies within our ſelves ; 
and as we ſometimes find our ſelves uneaſy under 
the full enjoyment of our liberty, ſo we may ſome- 
times happen to find ſatisfaction, even under im- 
priſonment. The moſt cruel Tyrants in the Uni- 
verſe could never yet find a dungeon for our Souls ; 
they cannot become maſters of it, unleſs we are 
willing to enſlave it our ſelves; their chains can- 
not bind it; and let the body be ſhut up in what 
place it will, it changes neither place nor habita- 
tion. | 

Thus we may find ſomewhat to give us content 
every where: let us endeavour only to enjoy it with 
moderation; and be aſſured that it is an error to 
condemn Pleaſures as Pleaſures, and nor as they are 
unjuſt and unlawful. 5 | 

n truth, let them be never ſo innocent, the ex- 
ceſs is always criminal, and not only brings diſgrace, 
but diſſatisfaction with it. A man that loſeth his 
reputation by Debauchery, very often loſeth his 
health too, and hurts his conſtitution no leſs than 
his credit. | N 6 

If we are inſenſible to the Charms of Pleaſure, let 
us excite our taſte and our appetite, by making a 
juſt reflection on thoſe pains, which are their con- 
traries. x | | 
Let thoſe that abound in the Conveniencies of 
Lite, give a new guſt to their happineſs, by com- 
paring it with the ſtate of the neceſſitous; and 
let the thought of others misfortunes make them 
more deliciouſly enjoy the felicity they poſſefs. 


Let 
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Let a virtuous man reflect upon the ſerenity of 
his Conſcience, and rejoice that he finds neither re- 
morſe nor anguiſh in the bottom of it to diſturb him. 
Let Health, which we generally taſte after the 
ſame manner as we do an inſenſible Good; let this 
rich Preſent of Nature, I ſay, be felt more lively b 
comparing it to Diſeaſes and Infirmities, under whic 
ſo many thouſands languiſh. | 2 

Let a man of good health eſteem himſelf happy, 
not only in the enjoyment of that Bleſſing, but let 
the Thought that he endures no Pain, amongſt ſo 
many doleful objects that encompaſs him, render 
him ſtill more content: let him rejoice, not only 
for the good fortune which he enjoys, but likewiſe 
for the unhappineſs he has not: let the Pleaſure which 
he taſtes, and the Pain which he ſuffers not, equally 
contribute to give him new ſatisfaction. 

But above all, let us baniſh that diſorderly paſſion 
of Envy, that vile infamous paſſion which corrupts 
all our Pleaſures from our breaſts. Let not our 
Eyes or Ears become in the leaſt concerned for 
poſſeſſions which don't belong to us: but let us, 
without any covetous Deſires, participate the charms 
of all the fine places we behold. Every thing that 
is made for the pleaſure of Sight, does it not belong 
to me, ſo long as it is expoſed to my Eyes? 

The Luxembourgh *, the Louvre *, and the Tuil- 
leries, are as much mine, when I am gazing upon 
their beauty, as they are theirs to whom they legally 
belong. For to ſpeak properly, nothing can be 
ours, but while we actually enjoy it. 

All I infer from this Diſ.ourſe. is, that we ought 
to be moderate in our Pleaſures. Properly ſpeaking, 
all that is dons in the world, is done only for plea- 
ſure ; and tho? we take different ways to it, yet we 
ſec all Mankind inclines to the ſame end, 1 


1 A Royal Palace at Paris. 
& The Royal Palace of the Kings of France at Paris, 
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He that courts Reputation in the field, and forces 


his way through all the dangers of fire and bullets 


to obtain Honour, would not expoſe himſelf to the 


leaſt danger, if he did not hope to meet with that 


ſatisfaction a man finds in himſelf after a gallant Ac- 


tion, or that which proceeds from Fame. 


Another grows old in his Cloſet, amongſt the duſt 


and filth of mouldy moth- eaten Books, who would 


not take the leaſt pains to acquire the Sciences, if he 


did not find ſome pleaſure in his purſuit of them. 


All our Actions have no real Object, but Pleaſure: 


without that, the moſt induſtrious would live a lan- 
. guiſhing idle Life. Tis that alone which. makes us 
active, and excites Induſtry ; *tis that which gives 


motion to all the Univerſe. 

Let every one therefore take that way he finds 
moſt conformable to his innocent Inclinations, and 
enjoy all Delights that preſent themſelves to him, 
when they are not repugnant to the true Principles 


Of Honour or Conſcience. 


OF THE TRUE 
wing BM 
FALSE BEAUTY 
OO 


INGENIOUS WRITINGS: 


—— — 


CHA P41; 
Some Rules to write well, and to judge well 
of the Authors and their Writings. 


F the Idea which all men naturally have of the 
true Beauty of Ingenious Writings, was not et- 
faced by the great number of falſe Criticks, we 
ſhould not have ſo many various opinions about 
their merit : for this Idea would be a certain rule 
for every one to follow ; unleſs he refolved to ex- 
poſe himſelf to the univerſal cenſure of Mankind, 
who would eaſily diſcover when they were out of 
the way 8 
I will not here enquire into the cauſes that have ſo 
univerſally debauch'd our Palates. Some of them 
are general, and have fo ſtrangely extinguiſh*d the 
Light of the Underſtanding, in every thing almoſt, 
which is not the Object of our Senſes, that there are 


= This Treatiſe was written in the Year 1690. 
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infinite Errors ſcatter'd in all Sciences, even in thoſe 
that pretend to define Good and Evil. 
There are likewiſe particular Cauſes which -are 
apt of themſelves to hinder us from diſcerning the 
true or falſe Beauty of Ingenious Writings, when 
our Reaſon would be otherwiſe juſt, exact and clear. 
The moſt common is Precipitation: for every one 
flatters himſelf that he is capable to judge, either 
through Pride not to be thought ignorant; or 
through Affection and Hatred, according as he is 
engaged in any party; of through Imitation, neither 
judging for or againſt, but only as he has heard the 
world talk; or in fine, through Caprice, Chance, 
Paſſion and Humour, which is too often ſeen in 
Perſons of Quality, who think their rank entitles 
them to ſet up for Judges. 
But whatever theſe cauſes are, either general or 
particular, the variety of opinions is too evident for 
us to doubt, that we don't judge upon the ſame 
Idea, or by the ſame Rule, though nothing be more 
certain than that there 1s one. | 
Fo form this in the Mind, Rhetoric and Poetry, 
and the Art of writing Hiſtory, have chiefly em- 
ploy*d their labour: but the more Rules have been 
laid down, the more they ſeem to be neglected ; 
and *tis a wonder that the beſt Maſters in the world, 
as ArISTOTLE, Cicero, HoRACE, QuinTI- 
LIAN, &c. ſhould have ſo few perfect followers. 
It appears then, that we ought to forſake the com- 
mon way of Precepts, and ſeek elſewhere for ſure 
and immutable Rules, either to write well, or to judge 
well of the merit of Authors. 
To give one's ſelf a juſt and exact Underſtanding, 
I think it would be neceſſary in the firſt place to 
examine any Book, and compare it with ſome other 
which has acquired an univerſal Approbation. 
MALHERBE in the late Reign, excell'd in the 
Beauty of his Odes; and they preſerve to this 2 
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day the ſa me charms to their judicious Readers. So 
then, when you read any Ode upon the praiſe of 
our . compare the ſtile of it with that of 

 MALHERBE ; and according as you find' em agree, 
ſo you may venture to paſs your judgment. : 

Bur then the piece you compare it to, muſt be 
of an eſtabli{l'd reputation; and ſuch a one too, as 
in all probability is like to continue ſo. We have 
ſeen ſeveral Authors come out with great applauſe, 
but it only continued a few years: during which, 
the prepoſſeſſion of the Reader, and the partiality of 
their Friends, gave 'em a ſhort-liv*d Reputation. 

We have but very few true Models: Vol ruRE 
himſelf is none, and much leſs BALZ AC. The face- 
tious Manner of VoiTurE, and the Flights of BAL- 
ZAC, have both an affectation which naturally diſ- 
pleaſes : the one endeavours to be agreeable, and 
make us laugh, whatever humour we are in; the 
other would make himſelf admir'd and eſteem'd for 
the pomp of his Expreſſion, and the extravagance 
of his Bombaſt. The two Letters addreſs'd to 
Monſieur pz Vivonns, imitating both their Man- 
ners of writing, are an excellent Satire on their 
ſtile, and fully diſcover the ridicule of theſe two Au- 
thors, who were ſo famous in the laſt Age *. 

A man may foretel, without pretending to the 
gift of prophecy, what will be the fate of a certain 
Author, who purloins the Ladies chamber-talk, and 
converſations of Gailantry, to fill up his Works 

with them; who believes that all the beauty of a 
Book, tho? the ſubject ſhould be the Life of a Saint, 
conſiſts in uſing ſome new term, or modiſh expreſ- 

ſion; and is very well fatisfied with himſelf, when 


2 Theſe two Letters were written by Mr. Boileau, and are to be 
found in the Engliſh Tranſlation of his Works. See what I have ob- 
_ thereupon in the Life of Mr. Boileau Deſpreaux, Page K, 
115 11. » | | 
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the Period which pretends neither to depth nor ſoli- 
dity, has an agreeable Cadence. | 

But to make no more of theſe offenſive predic- 
tions of the Living, let us examine the Dead. Sw ECA, 
as all the world knows, 1s full of nothing but Points, 
Antitheſes and Paradoxes. He ſurprized his Age 
with the arrogance of his Deciſions; and ſome per- 
ſons yet alive, ſet him up for a pattern of Eloquence: 
but they muſt write very ill that imitate him; and 
may nike it for granted, that they will diſguſt thoſe 
Readers who have any taſte or reliſh. 

This is not the Language of Nature, which is al- 
ways {imple and unaffected. Whatever requires a 
continual attention, diſpleaſes us; becauſe tis too 
great an expence for the generality of mankind to 
bear. There is both a Force and Weakneſs in all 
men whatever ; which fantaſtical mixture makes us 
naturally conclude thoſe Works to be diſagreeable, 
that require too intenſe Thinking to comprehend 
'em; as well as thoſe that are ſo much below us, 
that they deſerve not the leaſt regard. 

As I have already obſerved, few Authors have 
written ſo well as to deſerve to be ſet up for Models. 
We have Homzx and VIR OIL indeed for Heroick 
Poetry. Horace is a perfect original in his Sa- 
tires, Epiſtles, and familiar Diſcourſes. I have not 
the ſame opinion of his Odes, and perhaps I might 
fay ſomething diſreſpectful of them, if the excel- 
lency of ſome of em did not oblige me to be ſilent. 
If the Author of the long Comments upon him #4, 
diſlikes my opinion ; that I may not wholly incur 
his diſpleaſure, I own that thoſe of Ax ACREON are 
more lively, more ſweet; more inſinuating, and 
conſequently more perfect. | 

But 


I ſuppoſe the Author means Father Bouhours; who hath writ- 
zen the Lives of Ignatius and Xavierus, two Feſuits. 


4 Mr. Dacier, who has publiſhed very long and redious cm- 


ments upon Horace. 
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But to return to our own Authors: CorRNEILLE 
and Racine have performed admirably well in 
Tragedy ; nevertheleſs it were to be wiſh'd, that the 
cleanneſs of expreſſion in CoRNEILLE equalPd the 
variety, and abundant fertility of his Thoughts. 
Few Authors can arrive to ſuch a pitch, as to repre- 
lent ſo many different Characters, to invent ſo many 
Intrigues, and make ſo many Perſons reaſon with 
that connexion and ſolidity. We are intereſted in 
the very Action, which: he only repreſents, and paſs 
immediately from the Figure to the Reality. 's 
hear AucusTvus ſpeak in his Cinna; and we behold 
the Crp, in that firſt Tragedy of his, which made 
ſo great a noiſe in Court and City, and gave us an 
early ſpecimen of what might be expected from 
him in his maturer years. All the miſchief is, that 
the Copiouſneſs of his ſubject, which he never fails to 
exhauſt, his vaſt Imagination, and his inexhauſtible 
Genius, now and then makes his Expreſſion dark 
and confuſed: as if it were impoſſible to be profound 
and ſolid, and yet clear enough at the ſame time to 
be underſtood. Brit for all theſe faults, Authors of 
his reputation may paſs for very good Models. If 
I were obliged to give my poſitive judgment which 
of theſe two I would chuſe to copy after, in caſe I 
were to write for the "Theatre, my anſwer ſhould 


be, That it is more difficult to follow the former, 


and more ſure to imitate the latter. 


71 2 : : $5 E 10+ 5 N 
So much ſhall ſuffice upon this firſt Head 3 for I 
do not think it neceſſary to dwell longer upon it. 


All I thall add at preſent, is, That inſtead of ask- 


ing your ſelf; Did VI ROIL expreſs bimſelf after this 
manner? Are MALHERBE's excellent Odes written 
in ſuch a ſtrain? Or, did Cox x EILLE, or Mol IERE, 


draw to their Theatres, both the Court and the whole 


7 © vs [58 IT 15 0 24 4 4 & , 5 Y. 55 5 5 ; 
# The Tragi- Come ij calli Tho Cid, y Corneille. 
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Kingdom, by writing ſo ? ask your ſelf, I there any 


method more confus d, than that of this Work ? Can 


any Deſign be laid worſe, or any Expreſſions be more 
lame and faulty? Is there any Imitation more viſibly 


low and ſervile than that of this Boot? 

Tis a common fault with our Writers, that the 
become very bad Copiers of very good Originals. 
We ought to take a great deal of care that we fall 
not into the whimſical deſign of that Painter, who 
being to draw the Picture of HELENA, whom he 


deſign'd to repreſent perfectly beauteous, reſolved 


to give her all the Graces, that he had heard com- 


mended in the faireſt perſons. Thus he changed her 
Lips into Coral, her Cheeks into Roſes, her Eyes 


into Suns, and unskilfully joining *em together, 


made a Figure like that which Horace deſcribes 


in his Epiſtle to the Prso's. Tis certain he had a 


mind to make himſelf merry : but Authors are a 
ſerious ſort of people; they are careful of their Re- 


putation, and copy with gravity. 
But in ſhort let an Author have never ſo good an 


opinion of himſelf, tis an eaſy matter to mortify his 


Pride, (which people of that ſtamp can ſeldom con- 
ceal,) by deſiring him to write worſe upon the ſame 
ſubjet. Now whenever our advice is asked, we 
ought to give it with the utmoſt ſincerity, tho? it 
may be call'd ill manners, and freely to condemn 
the fond obſtinacy of thoſe Scriblers, who never 
read but to court your applauſe, and not hear your 
cenſure, tho? *tis never ſo juſt and reaſonable. 

| Nevertheleſs, becauſe the Stile is plain and unaf- 
fected, we ought not therefore to think it flat or 
mean. Simplicity is the perfection of every Work; 
and if I might ſo expreſs my ſelf, tis an ornament 
even to Beauty it ſelf, Horact gives us this ad- 


vice, when he would have our Diction appear ſo na- 


tural, that upon reading it, any ordinary man would 
judge it very eaſy to ſpeak che fame things; = 
after 
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after he has made the experiment, and duly con- 
ſider'd of the matter, he will be convinc'd how diffi- 
cult it is to write ſo happily. 

Truth never changes. 1 alſity imitates Truth in 
every thing: we always find out the laſt, if we have 
recourſe to the firſt; but are often cheated if we are 
not very careful to diſcover the Impoſture. When 
we follow Reaſon with ſteadineſs, and come once 
to think aptly, and expreſs our Thoughts juſtly, tis 
impoſſible that the Reader ſhould not be moved; 
becauſe all men have a natural propenſity to Truth: 
ſo that what is really falſe, can pleaſe no longer than 
we are dazled with the appearance of Truth, under 
which it ventures abroad. ö 
S8 o then if the Expreſſion be mean, it will ſoon 

preſent a great number of the like to your Mind: 
but if it be ſimple, do what you will, it will not be 
in your power to find out a better, unleſs your Wit 
or your Experience in the Art of Writing be ſu- 
periour to that of the Author. For this Simplicity 
has different degrees of perfection, as well as every 
thing elſe. „ 

But if we deſign to profit by what we have already 
laid down, we ought to know the defects that are to 
be found in the moſt perfect Authors: for it is not 
my deſign here to inſtruct ordinary perſons, but 
make ſome Remarks for the entertainment of the 
Curious. 125 | „ 
The firſt is, That we ought not to be too laviſb of 
our Metaphors, nor carry them too far. We are 
very much wean'd from them in this Age: and ſince 
the world has got a true taſte of Eloquence, this 
pompous heap of glittering Nothings has been hiſs'd 
off the Stage. The learned men of the laſt Age, 
who fell into this vein by reading ſome of the 
Ancients, thought their Stile was adorned and ſet 
off by Metaphors. Thus in ſhort, their Eloquence 
was as fantaſtical as their other Opinions. 

Q 3 When 
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When that profound Darkneſs wherein the fore- 
going Ages were in a manner lull'd afleep, began to 
vaniſh, we awaken'd all on the ſudden, and our 
Judgments were not ſufficiently enlighten'd, to 
now which was the beſt way to take. 3 
The uſe of figurative and metaphorical Expreſ- 
fions grew out of date, from the very moment, that. 
we begun to diſcern more clearly how we ought to. 
expreſs our ſelves. : 
The French Genius, which is lively, natural, and 
plain, cannot endure theſe languiſhing, artificial and 
perplexed Diſcourſes. Nevertheleſs, we ſtill retain, 
ſome Metaphors, and are not diſpleafed to ſee flames 
in Anger and Love; but theſe Expreſſions are be- 
come proper and literal, and can deceive no body. 
The ſecond Remark is; That *tis an inſufferable 
fault to paſs from a Metaphor we have begun with, 
to a new one, and ſo to connect Images, which have 
no agreement with one another. When a man takes 
care to write well, he knows how to continue, and 
carry on the ſame Idea; I pity him, ſays the Au- 
thor of the Characters, I give him for loſt, he is caſt 
away. We ought to ſteer our courſe otherwiſe, if we 
intend to arrive at the deligbiſome Port of Felicity ©. 
You ſee he mixes nothing that is foreign with the 
firſt Image he choſe, to expreſs the Thoughts of a 
rich man upon the conduct of a Philoſopher. The 
htter 1s repreſented as it wereat Sea. The rich man 
foreſees that he will be /ipwreck*d. He thinks he 
is out of his way. He judges that he ſteers his courſe 
amifs, and that he will. never arrive at the Port of 
Happineſs, There is not one term in all this, which 
is not ally'd with the reſt. Now this Author had 
committed an unpardonable fault, if after all theſe 
Metaphors borrowed from Navigation, he had faid, 
It is not thus that a man ought to ſail near the wind, 
| . | and 


r. la Bruyey # 


| 


or at 
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and build his Fortune. This new Image of Building, 


join'd to thoſe taken from the Sea, which went be- 


fore, would have ſpoiled all; whereas it being all 
of a piece, the Diſcourſe is clear and eaſy. 

The third Remark is not much different from 
this, and teaches us never to paſs from one perſon to 
another in the ſame Period. The ſame obſervation 
will hold good as to the Numbers, and what the 
Grammarians call Moods and Tenſes of Verbs. 

I will give an Example of this out of an Author. 
who is extreamly regular in this Method and Stile. 
Al human things, ſays this accurate Writer, are of 
0 long Duration. He ſhould have ſtopt here; but 
he was reſolved to make it a Period. So he adds, 
And this perpetual Motion of Creatures. (You may 
here take notice that he paſſes from a Subject inde- 
finite, All human things, to one which is determin'd, 
And this perpetual Motion of Creatures, which are 
only connected by the Conjunction, and not at all 
by the Senſe.) He continues, which ſucceed one a- 
other, (This adds an Image altogether unneceſſary, 
fince it was ſufficiently hinted before by the defect 
of Duration, and the perpetual Motion) render, as 
it were, a continual Homage. to the Immutability of 
GOD, who alone is always the ſame. I ſay, that 
theſe long-taiPd Periods are always intricate, con- 
fuſed and ſuperfluous ; and that this is the Stile, not 
of an Orator, but a Declaimer, . 

All this might have been expreſs'd as follows: All 
human things are of no long Duration, and render, as 
it were, a continual Homage to the Immutability of 
GOD. And yet ſome are ſo extreamly nice, that 
they will not allow a man to join an affirmative 
Propoſition ſo cloſe with a negative. | 

I fay nothing of the Homage that Motion rene. 
ders to Immutability. Tis a Quibble which ſigni- 

ſies nothing to my purpoſe. . 


a But, 
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But to quit this Digreſſion, if our exacteſt Au- 
thors fall under theſe faults, how can thoſe of a 
lower Claſs eſcape them? They will cenſure theſe 
Remarks perhaps as too ſevere, becauſe they know 
they are not able to write up to them. All I cando 
in their favour, is, to propoſe no more of em. 
At preſent we wholly amuſe our ſelves with Ob- 
ſervations upon our Tongue, and the heighth of our 
Criticiſm is barely to examine, if a Term be well 
uſed, and how long it has been in vogue : but tell 
me, I beſeech you, may we not carry our enquiries 
much farther? Can a Book be ſaid to be perfect, 
when there is nothing good in it but the Language? 
If this is your opinion, tis an eaſy matter to con- 
tent you : but a great many men are more difficult, 
becauſe they have a nicer palate. | 


ee 
5 2 
Of the Cleanneſs of Expreſſion. 


Was formerly too indulgent, and now perhaps 
I am too ſevere. In the heat of Youth, and the 
firſt tranſports of Paſſion, we are ſtrangers to the 
diſcreet coldneſs of a more advanced Age. We are 
pleaſed to find thoſe Authors, who have been ad- 
mired both by the Ancients and Moderns, guilty of 
the ſame follies, to which our inclinations lead us. 
The licentiouſneſs of PET RONIus's Stile, does 
not then ſhock our nature, nor offend our modeſty: 
and as if there was not obſcenity enough in his Frag- 
ments, we regret the loſs of what is wanting with 
as lively a concern, as if we had loſt the only Book 
that could preſerve decency, and good manners in 
the world. | | | 
1 Perhaps 
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Perhaps I make theſe reflections ſomewhat of the 
lateſt ; but it uſually happens, when we have arri- 
ved at our journey's end, and come to talk of.our 
travels, that then, and only me we Francine we 
went out of our way. 
This is one ſort of going out of our way, and I 
don't know whether there can be a groſſer, than to 
treat all one's contemporaries, nay, all thoſe that 
ſhall come after us, with eg wh. ribbaldry 
This can proceed from nothing but ignorance. Such 
Writers don't know, at leaſt they don't conſider, 
that there is a ſecret pride in the bottom of our 
Souls, which makes us look upon too licentious a 
converſation, to proceed from a want of reſpect. 
To this pride we are obliged, that thoſe. ſplendid 
names of Glory, Decency, and common . 
are ſtill preſerved. 

But tho? Pride were ſilent, and a way were found 
out to make it hold its peace, (which I confeſs wou'd 
be a difficult matter) yet Virtue would not hold her 
tongue; ſhe is not yet ſo utterly abandoned by 
mankind, but that they ftill pay a great reſpect and 
veneration to her. The modeſty of one whole Sex 
will be always armed in her defence; and the greateſt 
rk of the imployments of the men are only for her 
ſake. 

Pleaſure itſelf, I ſpeak of lawful and indifferent 
Pleaſure, diſcredits every man that follows it to — 
ceſs, or procures it for another. And therefore, I 
know no Satire, included in one word, more ſtab- 
bing, than that of being called, The Comptroller of 
N᷑xRO'g Pleaſures. 

Since I declare ſo freely againſt my ſelt, by re- 
tracting what I have formerly ſaid in favour * PE- 


TRONIUS 3 no one can expect that I ſhould ſpare the 
raillery of Cicero. in his Oration for CxLIus. 
Tis true, this celebrated Maſter of Eloquence was 
N up in buſineſs, and knew the world; I own 


that 
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that he raiſed himſelf by his merit much above his 
birth; and that he was not inferior in dignity to 
PomyetyY and Czsar. But certainly he forgot 
himſelf, when he ſo far indulged his natural propen- 
fity to raillery, as to reproach CLop1a in full Se- 
nate; that ſhe made her younger Brother lie with 
her, propter nocturnos quoſdam metus. They did ſee 
eaſily through the Equivocation : but I wonder that 
ſo great a man ſhould tax Cx L Ius with ſo abomin- 
able a crime only by way of irony, if he believed 
it to be true; or that he ſhould take the liberty to 
accuſe him of it, if he believed it not. 

It were to be wiſhed, that what has been alwa 
thought to be the eſſential Ingredient of Orators, 
were likewiſe required in all Authors, not excepting 
the Poets: Virum bonum Oratorem eſſe oportet. 

We had enormouſly ſinned againſt this precept 
in our language. Moſt of our old French Poets 
were ap of writing obſcenely: DzsPorTEs par- 
ticularly fell into this vein, with inſupportable im- 
pudence and freedom. | 

But ſince VoiTurE, who had a refined Genius, 
and converſed with the politeſt Company, carefully 
ſhunn'd this ſordid way of writing, the Theatre it 
ſelf has no longer ſuffer'd it. Nay, this liberty is 
no longer endured, even in the moſt familiar con- 
verſations ; and if our Age is not chaſter than the 
former ones, at leaſt it knows how to manage a 
fairer outſide, and to make an appearance of Vir- 

tue. | 

Our Niceneſs goes further than this ; for we can- 
not now-a-days ſuffer a man to deſcribe any object 
that is apt to leave an ill idea behind it. All the 
favour we allow a ſick perſon, is to tell us his indiſ- 
poſition. We ſuppoſe it ſome eaſe to him under 
his illneſs to find us hearken to him with a. little 
attention : but this complaiſance which we ſhew to, 
the infirmity, is no excuſe for the man; — 


3 
o 
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if he deſcends into too long a relation of particu- 
lars. 

Except it be upon this occaſion, tis impoſſible 
to deſcribe ſuch things, for which we have a natural 
averſion, without offending the company. Howe- 
ver, this has been the fault of many Authors. 
BucHANAN has deſcribed with all the figures of 
Rhetorick, an old Woman. ST. AMAnT has pain- 
ted the Chamber of a Debauchee, with all the ſim- 
plicity peculiar to his Stile: but upon ſuch ſubjects, 
both Eloquence and Simplicity are unſeaſonably 
beſtow'd. 

Jo return to CI RO; who can excuſe this Con- 
ſul, for deſcribing in ſo lively a manner the moſt 
beaſtly circumſtances of Drunkenneſs, when he was 
declaiming againſt Piso, in the preſence of the Se- 
nate? This Deſcription is filled with ſeveral parti- 
culars, which muſt needs be very nauſeous and diſ- 
agreeable. 

Carur Tus might have beſtowed another Epithet 
on the Annals of VoLus1vs, than that of cacata 
charta*. A Poet, who pretended to a purity of 
Stile, above all others, ought to have abſtained 
from ſo groſs and ſo indecent a Metaphor. | 

MaRTIAL went out of the way to commend the 
Cleanlineſs of his Miſtreſs's Lap-dog ; yet for all 
that, has fallen into an indecent Expreſſion, 'Gutta 
pallia nec fefellit ulla *, It had been better to have 
ſaid nothing at all of it. 

Without doubt theſe Authors were corrupted in 
their Morals. The Ages they lived in, how fine ſo- 
ever we may repreſent them, were ſo groſly igno- 
rant of what the Laws of true Decency require from 
us, that they have not produced one Author, who 
has obſerved them with exactneſs. 


But 


r Catull. Carm. xxkx vi. 


> Martial. Epigr. Lib. l. ep. 110, 
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But while you endeavour to avoid this fault, take 
care you don't fall into another, very common in 
our days. Paſſions and Vices are deſcribed to us in 
{ſuch lovely colours, even in the Pulpit, that we can 
hardly perceive what deformity there is in them. 
Theſe Gentlemen know ſo well how to conceal the 
deformity and pernicious effects of Vice, that they 
ſhew no more of it to us, than what ſuits with the 
weakneſs and frailty of our hearts. We ſhould be 
too much ſtartled to behold Impiety bare-faced; 
and too much humbled, if we were brought to a 
ſevere examination of our own Vice. No one by 
his good-will would draw down upon himſelf the 
vengeance of Heaven ; no one has a mind to be ri- 
diculous. But to be frail, to be ſubject to infirmi- 
ties, this is no more than being born men; and who 
is it that thinks he ought to be aſhamed of his Birth, 
or of his Deſtiny? ä 

I ſhould therefore prefer a Deſcription which 
faithfully repreſents things, to thoſe flattering Pic- 
tures which fortify men in their falſe opinions, or in 
their uſual diſorders. LEE 

However, I would not have you follow Juve- 
NAL's ſteps, or aſſume the liberty, as he has done, 
to make the groſſeſt Repreſentations of the moſt 
beaſtly Vices. In vain doth an Author ſo licen- 
tious and impudent, perſuade me to hate the Bruta- 
lities of MssALIN A. I hate him more than I do 
her; and the lewdneſs of his Wit, which is ſo noto- 
riouſly diſplay'd. in the boldneſs of his Expreſſion, 
ſcandalizes me infinitely more than the Miſcarriages 
of the moſt abandon'd women, who are blindly 
tranſported by their paſſions. gs: 

I love his Tranſlator much better than him. 


He has taken great care to preſerve the innocence 
/ of 


3 Father Tarteron, who publiſhd in 1689 a French Tranſiatios 
of Fuvenal. 5 YE IS 
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of his Stile in ſuch ill company. He has left out 
nothing in his Author, but what hinders him from 
being read with ſafety. But as for his generous in- 
dignation at the Vices of Rome, his Fire, his Vi- 
vacity, nay, even his declamatory Manner, which 
was the true character of JUVENAL 3 all this he has 
preſerved entire. And let it never be ſaid, that Sa- 
tire diveſted of theſe liberties, is leſs agreeable : 
for *tis certain, that fine Raillery makes up the 
whole Entertainment in this fort of Poetry; and 
that on the other ſide, Groſſneſs of Expreſſion 
and Thought, mult needs diſpleaſe a Reader of any 
delicacy... _ | | 

This is ſufficiently juſtify'd by the example of 
Monſieur BoIL EAV: for do we read any of the An- 
cients with greater ſatisfaction? and yet can any 
one be more ſevere and reſerved than he? His 
Muſe always chaſte, and always modeſt, purſues 
and condemns Vice after the ſame manner that Vir- 
tue uſes to do; I mean, by its brightneſs and ve- 
hemence. We ſhould ſtretch the matter too far, 
and be over-ſevere to ſay that he had done better to 
have let alone the Paſſage of La Neveu 4% What 
he ſays in that reſpect is ſo ſhort, that he deſerves to 
be excuſed, if it be a fault; and if not, we muſt. 
acknowledge that he has ſhewn us that a man may 
| ſpeak ſometimes of ſuch a perſon, provided he ob- 
ſerves the temperament of this Author, in one or 
two words, and yet never infringe the Rules of De- 
ceny. | 
Bur LucreTivs neglects this Conduct moſt 
 ſhametully at the end of one of his Books: a man 
muſt certainly have his veins fired with luſt, a bur- 

| ning 


4 This Paſſage is in Satire VI. thus : 

Et combien la Neveu avant ſon Mariage 
A de fois au public vendu fon Pucelage. 
hn his Fourth Book, 
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ning Etna in his Soul; or, to leave off theſe tragi- 
cal expreſſions, a man muſt be a mad-man, as ir 
effect LucRETIUS was, to tire his Reader with a 


long deſcription of the moſt extravagant and naſty 
circumſtances that attend the Dreams arid Illuſions 
of a young man. | 
The more I think of this Paſſage, the leſs reaſon 
I find why people are generally ſo fond of this vio- 


lent and imperious Author: when he pretends to act 


the Serious Man and the Reaſoner, he's utterly loſt, 
and knows not what he ſays. Witneſs that Verſe 
which I have often heard ſo impertinently quoted : 


Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor . 


That is to ſay, Pear induced men to believe that there 


were Gods. For if one ſhould ask him, What pro- 
duced this Fear? Would not he be oblig'd to an- 
ſwer, The natural Idea which men conceive of a 
Deity. For Fear, like all other Paſſions, is no o- 


therwiſe raiſed in us, than by the Objects which ex- 


cite it by the help of the Imagination or Thought. 
But it I find in my ſelf the Idea of a Deity, be- 
fore I find that Fear which I ought to have for it; 
then this Fear is the Effect, and not the Cauſe of my 
thinking on it. A man needs no great penetration, 


or reach of mind, to make fo obvious a diſcovery, 


If he was minded to deſcend from this grandeur, 
which did not ſuit with his talent, why muſt he 
throw away fine Expreſſions, to repreſent imperti- 
nent things? or, why inſiſt upon them ſo long, and 
not leave till he had quite exhauſted it, ſo ridicu- 
lous a Subject as that of the Dreams of Youth, 


which does nothing, even in the day-time, that de- 


ſerves our attention ? | 
If 
6 Our Author miſtakes. This Hemiftick doth not belong to Eiere- 


' fins. It is tobe found in Statins (Theb. Lib. III. v. 661.) ; and among 


the Fragments of Petronius, who probably took it from Statins. | 
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If this is Beauty, or Delicacy, or Learning, I 
heartily congratulate the Groſſneſs of our Age, 
which certainly would never bear ſo great a freedom 
in any Author whatever. 

I wiſh with all my heart I could excuſe that illuſ- 
trious Conſul of Gaul, I mean Avsonivus 7. But 
in purſuance of my Deſign, I am forced in ſpite of 
my ſelf, to ſpeak of him, nay, and to ſpeak ill of 
- him. What can be finer than his congratulato 

Oration to the Emperor, upon the occaſion of his 

Conſulſhip? PLiny the Younger would have en- 
My d him this Compoſition. What can be more inge- 
nous, than the Puniſhment of Cue1p in the Elyſian 
Fields s, and thoſe Sufferings and Reproaches which 
the Heroines made him undergo, who: had all of 
them ſome cauſe to complain of him ? 

He muſt, to the loſs of his reputation, amuſe 
himſelf in that employment, which of all things in 
the world, is moſt unworthy of a learned man. 
Judge how much time he muſt throw away in pick- 
ing up ſometimes a beginning of a Verſe in VI RGII, 
ſometimes an end; and tacking all theſe different 
parts together, in order to compoſe a poor wretch- 
ed Centos. What ſhall I fay of thoſe Expreſſions 
of VIROIL, which tho? they are harmleſs and inof- 
fenſive as they lie ſcatter'd in him; yet as Auso- 
Ius has managed and ſorted them, they are guilty 
of all the Obſcenity that the moſt defiled Imagina- 
tion can think of. Can any thing be ſo fantaſtick 
as this man was? He that was Author of a grave 
and ſolemn Diſcourſe which he addreſſes to a great 

Emperor: he that was a Maſter of Wit and Lear- 
ning, as his Books evidently ſnew, notwithſtanding 
all this proſtitutes his Muſe, and compoſes an infa- 

| mous 

7 See his Article in Mr. Bayle's Dictionary. 


® Tn his Poem, entitled Cupido cruci-affixus, 
9 Cento nuptialis. 
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mous Poem out of ſeveral Scraps of Verſes very in- 
nocent in themſelves. 

A man may condemn theſe Indecencies without 
. deſerving the Title of a Moroſe. Many perſons 
can ſcarce ſpare Vircir for the Interview of 
ZEnzas and Dro 1 in the Cave: 


A ee Dido, Dux & 7. e eandem 
| Deveniunt as 


Nor are they more favourable to Hom x Tor 
what paſs d between Juno and JuP1TER upon 


Mount Olympus. 

Theſe two great and illuſtrious Authors have 
avoided a thouſand occaſions, where any other 
Writers would certainly have ſhipwrack*d their 
Credit. If Pa xis and HELENA converſe together 
in the Hias, tis only to reproach one another. 


CaLyYPso, Circe and the SypxENs in the Odyſſæa, 


ſay nothing that offends Modeſty. Neither does 
3 abuſe the Favours of the Princeſs Nav- 


SIC AA. 


He that has a Soul truly great and noble, a vaſt 
Genius, an Imagination clear and comprehenſive, 


will never 1 and deſcend to that Mcannels which 
1 here condemn. | 


= Vil, Ken Lib lv. 
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4 E . E 8 
„ GP APW 
Of the Exatineſs of Reaſoning. 


11 HOSE 2 by which moſt people ſeek 
4 todiſtinguiſh themſelves, are commonly ſuch 
as they are not maſters of. To praiſe a Perfection, 
which of it ſelf is valuable, is not a ſufficient Title 
for a man to ground a Right of Propriety upon. 
Pride aſſumes to itſelf this ſpecious Title: but there 
will be always a vaſt difference between eſteeming 
what deſerves to be ſo, and actually poſlefling it. 
Examples do not authorize a fault and I would 
not by my good-will fall into one ; altho? it be eaſy 
to obſerve, that the moſt celebrated Authors in the 
world, and thoſe that are juſtly valued for their good 
Senſe, have not been able to exempt themſelves 
from Errors, when they came to defend and main- 
. tain thoſe Opinions, which they had once eſpouſed. 
Obſtinacy, tho? it be that diſpoſition of Mind, 
which of all others, is the moſt repugnant to Rea- 
ſon, paſſed with theſe Gentlemen for a mark of good 
Senſe 3 and nothing could be more ambiguous or 
perplexing, than their Diſcourſes, CES, 
he Carteſian looks upon his Notion of the dif- 
ferent diſpoſition of parts, to be a new Diſcovery, 
reſeryed for the inquiſitive Genius of this Age ; and 
runs down the ancient Syſtem, as a confuſed medly 


of Nonſenſe and Ignorance, 


n 


At the ſame time that this modern Virtuoſo va- 

lues himſelf upon the diſcovery of Materia ſubtilis, 

and the Effects which he aſcribes to itz the old Phi- 

loſopher looks down with pity upon him, and is 

heartily ſatisfy'd in his conſcience, that what he 
"I 


Vor. III. advances 
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advances is not a jot more evident and ſatisfactory, 
than the Occult Qualities of ARIS TOTI II. 
This has made me think more than once, that a 
man muſt never expect to arrive to any exactneſs 
of Reaſoning, till he has ſhaken off the yoke of 
dependance, and freed himſelf from the ſervitude 
of being blindly governed by any character, or 
party of men whatever. | ES 
Some years ago we were univerſally over-run in 
the French Tongue, with certain vicious modes of 


ſpeaking, and we muſt not forſooth make ule of the 


firſt Perſons. As for inſtance, if a Phyſician ask*d 
his Patient about the State of his Body, he receiv'd 


no other Anſwer than that, They * have paſs*d the 


night very uncaſily; that They had felt great pains ; 
that They were exceeding weak, &c. And as the 
Phyſician was obliged in intereſt to pay ſome reſpect 


to this Gibberiſh, he accordingly returned his An- 


ſwer in the ſame Key, They order you; They adviſe 


you 5 They deſire you, &c, In a word, this nonſen- 
fical humour, was the crying ſin, not only of pri- 


vate Converſations, but likewiſe of Books. This 
they were pleaſed to call Modeſty and Humility . 
But for my part, I think it was Hypocriſy and Af- 
fectation in Perſons of Quality; and the meaneſt, 


as well as moſt ſervile Imitation in thoſe of a meaner 


There is a great difference between other peoples 
thoughts and mine; and I am obliged to expreſs 

that difference. If I am to: ſpeak of a general 
Diſpoſition, as for example of that Efteem which 
all men have for Virtue ; I may thus expreſs 5 


1 In French on, which. is much the ſame with the Engli 
They, One, or People.. my ge 
2 The Fanſeniſts brought into faſhion that kind of Gibberiſh, and 
thereby did put on a ſbem of an extraordinary Modeſly and Humi- 
| 25 See Mr. Bayle's Dictionary, in the Article. of Paſcal; Rent 


' 
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ſelf: PEOPLE have ſo ſtrong an inclination to 
return to the condition, to which T HEY were de- 


ſigned by the Creator, that every time ONE reflects 


upon the beauty of Virtue, he cannot but ejteem and 
love it. Now this way of expreſſing one's ſelf is 
proper enough to deſcribe any general diſpoſitions 
of the Mind. But when a man talks only of his 
own particular opinion, I affirm that *tis a, treſpaſs 
againſt good ſenſe, to explain himſelf indefinitely 3 
as for inſtance, when he has received a kindneſs, in- 
ſtead of ſaying, I thank you; to come fooliſhly off 
with, THEY are, or ONE 1s extreamly obliged 
40 you. 8 * 
I can ſcarce be brought to forgive the Book of 4 
certain modern Author, for the liberty he takes of 
interpoſing impertinently on every Subject that 
comes in his way. A Book is a general Conference, 
that we propoſe to have with Readers of all ſorts 
and qualities. It raiſes my ſpleen to ſee him draw 
his Proofs from an infinite number of little idle Sto- 
ries; while he conceals from us all the Circum- 
ſtances, nay, and tells us in the Preface, that the 
Names are all feigned. He overwhelms us with 
Tales of all ſorts, ſerious, and pleaſant; caſuiſti- 
cal, and gallant; he. knows the Court, the City, 
the Country; but above all, religious Communities 
and Preachers. In a word, he has ſuppreſs*d his 
Name; but any Reader of a tolerable inſight will 
Toon diſcover. what profeſſion he is of: 
The liberty that MoxnTacne takes in his Eſſays; 
is infinitely more excuſable than what this Author 
uſes. The former, tis true, delivers his Thoughts 
in a Stile, which is ſomewhat too free and familiar; 
but then after his Digreſſions are over, he always 
returns to himſelf, who is the principal Subject of 


his Work ; and when that is done, has always ſome- 


thing to entertain his Reader. He is no trouble- 
ſome Hoſt ; but when Converſation fails hini, 2 
| M4 | 
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has Friends to keep it up, till he has taken a little 
breath. The Ancients he quotes, nay, even his 
modern Authors, give us a great deal of delightful 
Inſtruction ; and by this happy mixture we always 
find a Variety in him which pleaſes. 

Some People have taken a world of pains to cri- 
ticize upon this Author, by racking his Expreſ- 
ſions, and putting an unjuft Conſtruction on all he 
ſays; and indeed few Books have come out from a 
certain Corner, wherein he has not been ill trea- 
ted . At the ſame time theſe very Authors read 
him themſelves, and I dare engage he will be read 
to the end of the World. I will not now undertake 
his Apology, but defire to know what Author is 
exempt from faults? He that talks frankly of him- 
ſelf, is perhaps, no more to be blamed, than he 
that never talks of himſelf, even when the Con- 
nexion of the Diſcourſe naturally leads him to it. 

But not to enter into. a larger Diſcuſſion at pre- 
ſent, I content my ſelf to affirm, That the Source 
and Original of the Exactneſs of Reaſoning, whe- 
ther in Thoughts or Expreſſions, conſiſts in the In- 
dependence and Liberty of the Soul. Nature has 
not been wanting on her part to give us Ideas enough 
of Truth; neither do we want Phraſes proper enough 
to expreſs it, if 2 man would rather follow his own. 
Conceptions, than thoſe of other men. A ſlaviſh 
Imitation is deſtructive both of Reaſon and good 
Senſe, As every man has a peculiar Tone of 
Voice, which it would be ridiculous for another 
aukwardly to imitate z ſo every one has a peculiar 
way of Thinking and "to! hag He that re- 
ſolves never to ſpeak but as he thinks, will not al- 
ways ſpeak — 23 things; but then for his com- 

2 Nleſſeurs de Fort- Royal in their Art of Thinking, and Father 
Malebranche in his Search after Truth, have endeavonr's to diſ. 
bent Mee . 
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fort he will ſay nothing that may draw a juſt Cen- 
ſure upon him. No one is obliged to think beyond 
his capacity, and we never tranſgreſs the bounds of 
good Senſe, but when we aim to go beyond it. 

I don't ſay this with an intention to excuſe Lazi- 
neſs or Stupidity ; for when we know how to make 
a right uſe of Nature's Gifts, they will grow up 
with Time: and that Doctor, ſo much cried up in 
the Schools +, of which he is now the Head, made 
but a ſorry figure in the firſt years of his Studies. 
It was his happineſs that he had nothing to do but 
to follow a beaten road: that barbayous Age where- 
in he appeared, had no true tafte either of Lan- 
guages, or polite Learning. Twas enough to lay- 
down a train of Propoſitions, with their ſeveral 
Proofs, for the benefit of the Monks and ſecular 
Priefts. All that they aimed at then, was to cure 
the Groſſneſs of their Ignorance, as well as they 
could, | 5 


Xe: 


To excel in this excellent ſort of Learning, there 
was more need of Solidity than Wit, or quickneſs of 
parts. The fubtil Doctor, who followed ſoon after, 
had like to have ſpoiled all, by ſpinning his Cob» 
webs too fine; tho I cannot tell what this Genius 
would not have been capable of undertaking, had he 
not been ſhackled by the forms of the Age he 
lived in, which oblig'd him to vary from the method 
of PETER LoMBARD, the Maſter of the Scholaſ- 
tick Queſtions, who has been ſince ſo little regarded. 
Ti true, that there are Revolutions in the Repub- 
lick of Letters, as well as in all other States; Things, 
Faſhions and Humours have their certain period of 
duration. EM e 
Tis wiſdom to comply with the times we live in. 
All wiſe men have done it. This fits us for Conver- 
ation: however, one would not carry this compliance 
4 Thomas Aquinas, = 
Dun Scots, 
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ſo far, as to ſacrifice the liberty of one's Reaſon. It 
a man proportions the Tone of his Voice to the Ear 
of his Auditors'; and if it would be ridiculous to c 
out in the preſence of a few people, as loud as be- 
fore a numerous Aſſembly z certainly the meaſures 
of things, and the ways of propoſing them, ſhould 
be taken from the different diſpoſition of the Times 
wherein we {| 

I don't ſuppoſe that a man is always the ſame z 
for too many occaſions contribute to make him 
vary. The ſame Revolution which makes one Age 
fucceed another, introduces a new ſcene of Manners. 
We muſt fubmit to ſo powerful an Influence, unleſs 
our Quality or Employments place us above it : or 
unleſs we feel in our felves ſtrength of Genius enough 
to change the inclination of our Age. 

Thus we have known ſome Kings, who by che 
profound Wiſdom they have ſhewn in all their Ac- 
tions, have baniſhed Buffoonry, Affectation, and. 
all ſuch ridiculous Follies out of their Courts. We 
have ſeen ſome Miniſters, who by their Vigilance 
and Activity have rouzed the moſt lazy Courtiers, 
and made them, out of emulation, apply themſelves. 
to the moſt uſeful, and ſerious Affairs of State. In 
like manner we have ſeen the great Orators of our 
Age, by their ſolid manly Eloquence, baniſh from 

all publick Harangues, thoſe wretched Points, Quib- 
bles, and falſe Thoughts, which were. ſo. much ad- 
mir d in the laſt Age. | 

But a man mult be truly great, to be able to. 
change and reconcile ſo many different Palates, This 
is a conqueſt that carries its own reward along with 
it; and the ſingle Thought of following one's ſelf. 
alone, and obliging athers to follow. us, is of he- 
roick extraction. | 
Not to ſubmit one's Judgment to. that of another, 
comes very near it, He is a bold man that dares 
walk "IP himſelf, eſpecially now-a-days, when our 
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Books of Morality are filled with nothing elſe but 


the defects and errors of Mankind. The Avenues to 


Truth ſeem to be ſhut up, and we find nothing on 
all ſides but inevitable Miſtakes. | 

But what influence can Errors have over men of 
reſolution, who laughing at the Diſputes. of the ſe- 


veral Parties that divide the world, only conſult | 


themſelves, when they deſire to be informed ? 


What ſatisfaction doth not ſuch a man find in 


diſcovering the Truth, which is comprehended in 
the Idea that Nature gives us of every thing ? 

The reaſon why ſo many Diſcourſes, either ſpoken 
or written, have failed of perſuading, is, becauſe 
few Perſons eſtabliſhed them upon thoſe Principles, 
of whoſe truth all men are inwardly convinced. 

The whole myſtery of Perſuaſion conſiſts in our 
building ſolely upon theſe fundamental Truths, No- 


can convince a man but himſelf. Convictions. 


by Inſtruction don't laſt, and produce little or no 
effect. But when you have once made a man be- 


| lieve, that his opinion 1s the ſame with yours in the. 


main, 'and put this compliment upon his Underſtand-. 
ing, you may manage, and lead him as far. as you 
ee convenient. gy | 

At the ſame time I would adviſe you carefully to 
avoid the fault of a certain celebrated Author 5, who, 
would oblige all men to have the ſame Conceptions. 
of every thing as he himſelf has. Poſſibly upon ſome. 


other occaſion I may take him to task, but L migh-. 


tily wonder, that a you Society, whom, he has 
not ſpared, ſhould ſtill efteem him. ER 

I muſt farther add, that F cannot believe him, 
where he ſays, that men never miſtake when from. 


any Principle or Definition, they deduce Conſe- 
gm which are contained in it; for, if we care- 


lly obſerve it, we ſhall find that miſtakes of Judg- 


„ 


4 


* 
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uur. Nicale, Author of the Art of Thinking. 


ment chiefly. ariſe from thence. Thus, inſtead of 
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being of his opinion, and aſſerting, that men mi- 
ſtake in the Principles, and notin the Conſequences, 
J maintain on the other hand, that we are deceived 
in the Conſequences, particularly, when they don't 
immediately flow from the Principles. 
Blut it was for the intereſt of his Work to diſcredit 
the Rules of ARIS TOTLE's Logick. As for me 
who lie under no manner of obligation to commend 
them, I am however very ſenſible that they may be 
of great ſervice, to ſhow men of weak Judgment, 
When they do not reaſon juſtly, and draw their 
8 aright, But who does not perceive 
this, as well as my ſelf? Is it not the very ſame 
thing that Horace formerly recommended, when 
he laid it down as the firſt and moſt important Pre- 
cept of the Art of Poetry, (from whence we may 
draw Rules far all other ſorts of Writings) that we 
mould carefully preſerve Unity? Sit ſimplex quodvis 
duntaxat & unum. This Unity ſo admired by the 
Antients, what is it elſe but exactneſs of Reaſoning? 
If you want to be farther perſuaded of this Truth, 
conſider but a little of Hor acz's odd Image, in 
the beginning of that admirable Epiſtle, his Art of 
Poetry: can any thing be more monſtrouſly ridicu- 
lous, than the diſproportion between the different 
Members that compoſe that fantaſtical Figure? 
In effect, if DEscarTEs deſerves Commendation, 
there is no better Topic to praiſe his Syſtem upon, 
than the connexion, and coherence of its parts, 
Ihavè by me a Rook, Mtifletl, Chriſtian Medita- 
tions upon the Truths of our Faith, The Author 
believe to have been a pious man, upon the repu- 
tation he has in the world, But as he writ it in 
Latin, becauſe he was not maſter. enough of the 
French Tangue, one of his Brethren was order'd ta 
tranſlate it, and he ſucceeded in the attempt well 
enough. Now as a Tranſlator makes it his parti: 
: ks buſneſs to W himſelf with his Author, 
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he is better able to diſcover his Imperfections, than 
another man, Thus our Tranſlator preſently found 
out, that there was not one Argument in the whole 
Work, directly inferr'd from its Principle; but that 
all his Concluſions were indirect, oblique, and ſuch 
as did not derive their Truth from the Principles, on 
which they were built. Had he rectified this de- 
fault, he * not properly tranflated, but made a 
new Piece. | | 

We hear nothing in the Pulpit more common 
from our Preachers, than an Apology for the Deſign 
of their Sermon, and for the Diviſion or Method 
which they pretend to obſerye. But when this Apo- 
logy is once over, the Parſon is the firſt man that 
forgets it; he rambles, he makes digreſſions, and 
arrives at Life everlaſting, without ſo much as touch- 
ing upon that Method, he promiſed to follow. 

This is the fault of thoſe perſons who affect to 
| ſpeak politely, and neglect the exactneſs of Rea- 
ſoning, 

There never was perhaps, unleſs we except the 
Auguſtan Age, a more flouriſhing Reign of Latin, 
than towards the laſt Century. But it were to be 
wiſhed, that the Authors of that time, who were 
only Grammarians, or at beſt but ſo many agree- 
able Declaimers, had not taken upon them to deli- 
ver their opinions ſo dogmatically in matters of Re- 
ligion, 0 

As they wholly applied themſelves to the ſtudy of 
the learned Languages, tis nat to be expected that 
they ſhould reaſon with exactneſs enough upon ele- 
vated matters, of which they had but a very ſu- 
perficial knowledge. If they had been wiſer, they 
would have confined their Juriſdiction to pro- 
Phane Authors, as Monſieur LER FEVRE of Sau- 
mur has done in our days with ſucceſs: and the 
Author of the Remarks upon Hor Ack, may ar- 
ive to a twelfth Volume, without being WW 
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for it. The Reader will run through the Anti- 
quities of Ros ixus in him, with leſs uneaſineſs, 
becauſe the Reading of the Poet will perpetually 
relieve him. *Tis a large and open field, that of 
the Roman and Grecian Antiquities We have 
free leave to throw away our time in Reading them, 
or writing upon them, without any danger of be- 
ing call'd to an acoount for it, by any but our ſelves. 
But to meddle with ſacred Books, when we have 
no other Knowledge but what we have borrowed out 
of prophane Authors, is to go beyond our Sphere. 
Good Senſe requires that we ſhould ſuit our ſelves. 
both to our Subject, and to our Reader. If this 
be never ſo little neglected, we muſt expect no- 
thing that is juſt and exact. | 
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CONVERSATION. 


np is an advantage peculiar to man, 
as well as Reaſon. Tis the bond of Society, 
and by it the commerce of a civil Life is kept up. vv 
The Mind communicates its Thoughts, and the it 
Heart expreſſes its Inclinations ; in ſhort, Friend- i 
ſhip is contracted and kept up by the ſame means, 
The Converſation of two Friends renders their 
Happineſs and their Misfortunes common: it aug- 
ments their Pleaſures, and leſſens their Afflictions. \ 
Nothing alleviates Grief ſo much, as the liberty of in 
complaining ; nothing makes one more ſenſible of i 
Joy, than the delight of expreſſing it. In a wor | 
man is ſo far born to be ſociable, that this Quality | = 
is no leſs eſſential to him than Reaſon. i 
To fly from Company, is to act againſt the In- |. 
tention of Nature; to live always in a Solitude, one 
muſt be ſomething more than Man, or leſs than 
Brute. There is a ſort of Communication, even 
between Beaſts. Many Philoſophers have affirmed 
that they have a particular Language, and ſeveral 
Experiments induce us to believe it. | 
However, tis certain, that there are no Beaſts 
upon earth ſo wild, as ſome men who ſolemnly 
Profeſs a Contempt and Averſion for all thoſe of 
their own Species ; like that extravagant (_ 
| 0 
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of Athens *, who never ſpoke to any one, but he 
adviſed him to hang himſelf, and took care to con- 
trive his Epitaph ſo, as to curſe Mankind _ his 
death. 

A man muſt have his mind firangely « over-run 
with Melancholy, to be able to lead a ſavage Life, 
and always to remain in obſcurity. I don't pre- 
tend to cenſure thoſe, whoſe ſilence and retirement 
have been conſecrated to Religion : on the contrary, 
f admire them. That Principle which has diſpos'd 
them to chuſe a Life ſo repugnant to Nature, ob- 
liges us to have them in veneration. As nothing is 
more extraordinary than the virtue of a true An- 
choret, ſo nothing is more inimitable, and better 
deferves our Commendation. 

But it is certain, that amongſt thoſe, whom a 
real Call, or a Fancy which we are often apt to miſ- 
take for that, have given a diſlike of the world, 
there are but very few that perſevere in their con- 


dition to the end with the ſame zeal. The ſtate of 


a ſolitary man, is a ſtate of Violence. Natural In- 
ſtinct, which makes him love Society, at laſt gets 
the maſterſhip, and everlaſtingly poſſeſſes him with 
2 regret for having forſaken it. After all, to be 
conceal'd all one's life, is that living? What di- 
ſtinction is there between death and retirement, be- 
tween ſolitude and the grave! 4 
To live then as man, tis neceſſary to converſe 
with men; *tis fit Converſation ſhould be the moſt 
agreeable Pleaſure of Life; but tis alſo fit that it 
Mould be regulated. We ought to coy it with 
choice, and moderate the uſe of it with diſcretion. 
There is nothing more advantageous, and nothing 
more dangerous : as too long a retirement rae 1 70 
the Mind, ſo too much Company diſſi a it. 
s good ſometimes to recollect ones ſel 25 0 
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even neceſſary to give an exact account of one's 
Words, one's Thoughts © one's ſelf, and of the 
progreſs one hath made in Wiſdom. A man that 
would reap the. fruits of Reading and Converſation, 
and improve by what he has ſeen, muſt be no ftran- 
ger to Silence, Repoſe and Meditation. 

There muſt be a time for Study, and a time for 
thoſe Affairs that are inſeparable from our Profeſ- 
ſion. Converſation cannot take up our Life: theſe 
two other Duties deſerve to be preferr'd before it. 
Ignorance fits always ſcandalous upon a Gentleman; 
his quality doth not excuſe, and the world doth not 
ſufficiently inſtruct him. When a man knows how 
to make an equal mixture of theſe things, he can- 
not fail to diſtinguiſh himſelf exceedingly from thoſe 
that apply themſelves but to one of them. 

Study 1s the moſt ſolid nouriſhment of the Mind ; 
tis the ſource of its moſt noble Acquiſitions : tis 
Study that increaſes our natural Talent ; but *tis 
Converſation that ſets it on work, and refines it. It 
15 the great Book of the World, that teaches us the 
uſe of other Books, and can improve a learned 
Man, into a compleat Gentleman. 

In a word, Study makes a greater difference be- 
tween a learned 1 an ignorant Man, than there 
is between an ignorant Man and a Brute: but the 
air of the World makes a greater diſtinction ſtill, 
between a polite and a learned perſon. Knowledge 
begins the Gentleman, and the Correſpondence of 
the World gives him the finiſhing ſtroke. 2 

However, it has been obſery'd, that ſome extra- 
ordinary Genius's have paſs'd on the ſudden from 
the Meditations of the Cloſet, to the moſt difficult 
Employments: but theſe men ought not to be cited 
for Examples. When a man, intoxicated with read- 
ing, makes his firſt ſtep into the World, *tis gene- 
rally a falſe one. If he only adviſes himſelf by his 
Books, he runs the hazard of being always an un- 

12 1 genteel 
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genteel man. Immoderate Study begets a groſſ- 
neſs in his Mind, and vitiates his Sentiments ; the 
converſation of his Friends muſt aſſiſt and refine him. 
*Tis no common Bleſſing to meet with a faithful, 
ſenſible, diſcreet Friend; faithful, to conceal no- 
thing from us; ſenſible, to remark our Faults ; and 
diſcreet, to reprehend us for them. But to be able 
to believe and follow his advice, is the perfection of 
— 21 It frequently happens, that we take a 
pride in following our own Conceits; like thoſe 
Travellers that loſe their way for want of taking a 
Guide, or enquiring for the Road. | 
I muſt confeſs indeed, that a man who is ſenſible. 
of his own Abilities, and knows the Advantages of 
his Mind; that man (I fay) who aſpires to Glory, 
and intends to raiſe his Reputation, ought to dread 
even the ſuſpicion of being governed. 
Dependance is inſupportable to a man of Spirit, 
eſpecially that of the Mind. When any one pre- 
tends to exerciſe a Tyranny upon the freeſt part of 
dur Soul, *tis a hard matter not to revolt againſt 
Reaſon, out of contradiction to the perſon that 
reaſons. | Bs | 
There needs as much diſcretion to give Advice, 
as compliance to follow it: nothing is ſo dreadful 
as a Friend, that takes the advantage of his own ex- 
perience, that propoſes all his Counſels as Laws, 
and with the air of a Maſter, that takes from us the 
Privilege of examining what he ſays, and would 
force the Mind by Authority, rather than win it by 
Argument. Such a mah never fails to cite himſelf. 
for an Example. He applies the Obſervations of 
the old Court upon all occaſions. He brings his 
own adventures for proofs, and has ſeen all that he 
advances : every thing that he ſays, is over-ſtreteh'd, 
and the fear he is under of not faying enough to 
perſuade, makes him always ſay too much to be 
. Yet 
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Let to teceive Advice implicitly, and without con- 
fideration, is no leſs to be blamed, than to give it 
in a rude imperious manner. It is our intereſt to 
overcome the one, and to ſoften the other. Some- 
times we ſhould aſſiſt the Liberty of him that in- 
forms us, by accepting his Counſels with readineſs. 

Good Advice loſeth its force in the mouth of a 
Friend, who is too complaiſant ; when he expreſſes 
himſelf earneſtly, he ſtirs up our hearts the more, 
he incites our attention the better; wholeſome Re- 

medies ſeldom have an agreeable taſte, and the 
beſt-humour'd Phyſicians are not thoſe, that do us 
always the moſt good. 

We ought to look upon our-ſelves as infirm, fo 
long as we have need of Advice. But, alas! who 
has not need of it? If the Advice is good, why 
ſhould we reject it, becauſe it is not delivered with 
a good grace ? We ought to confider, whether we 
cannot draw ſome advantage from it, before we 
throw it aſide. Nay, we ought not in intereſt to 
reject all bad Advice, leſt by ſo doing, we diſcourage 
thoſe Perſons, who may ſometimes adviſe us well. 
At the worſt, though we ſhou'd reap no other 
benefit from it, than barely to learn how to over- 
come our nicety, and to cure our-ſelves of what diſ- 
_ pleaſes us in another, is not this enough to oblige us 

to give ear to them, and to thank them for their 
pains ? | Z 

A bad Example may ſerve to deter us from evil, 
as a good one to excite us to what is good: let us 
reap the advantage of it, from whatever part it 
comes, and after whatever manner tis given us, 
Ti our bufineſs to diſtinguiſh Gold from Earth 
we find it ſeldom pure, but tis never the leſs Gold: 
tis the fault of the Workman, not the Metal. 

We meet ſometimes with men of exquiſite Senſe, 
that have not the gift of explaining themſelves: We 
ought to diſpenſe with the defect of their Expreſſion 
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and take the benefit of their good Senſe. Others 


have an eaſineſs of Speech, and go no farther than N 


the outſide of things. Let us imitate what is good 
in their Language, and penetrate further into the 
Truth than they da. | 
There are others likewiſe, who have drudged all 
their life to make themſelves learned, but were ne- 
ver able to make themſelves agreeable men : we 
eſteem their Knowledge, but their Manner is little 
taking with us : we ſhould be glad of improving 
our-ſelves by their Learning, but are not able to 
endure their Ill- humour. 
Our unwillingneſs to bear with this, hinders us 


from reaping the Advantages we might otherwiſe 


receive from their Converſation; we prefer the 
Diſcourſe of an ignorant Flatterer, before the Con- 
verſation of a learned Man, when he is moroſe and 


ſevere. The Authority which he uſurps over us, is 


indeed troubleſome 4 but is not this a privilege ac- 
quired by age? If he lets us partake of what he 
knows, 15 it too great an Acknowledgment to pay 
ſeeming ſubmiſſion to his Sentiments ? 5 
Yet I would not have this Submiſſion blind. It 
is juſt we ſhould reſerve to our-ſelves the liberty of 


arguing upon what he ſays : but we muſt anſwer 


him with a great deal of deference. We ought not 
to contradict him, but with a deſign to inſtruct 
our-ſelves better; we ſhould comply with Reaſon, 
as ſoon as it appears, and give our aſſent to it, 
though it comes out of the mouth of a Pedant, 
However, let us not receive his Doctrine without 
examination; let us not eſtabliſh our opinion upon 
that of another; for tis in matters of Faith alone, 
that a man ought to follow his Maſter implicitly. 
To be able to paſs a true Judgment upon things, 
we ought always to be upon our guard againſt the 


Reputation of him that f. them; the air of the 
Face, the manner of Speaking, the quality, the 8 * 
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te place, all help to impoſe upon you. You hear 
the Court applaud every word that comes from 


Baur Ru, becauſe he ſometimes ſays very good 
things. Admiration is the mark of a little Genius, 
and your great Admirers are for the moſt part very 
ſhallow people. They want to be informed, when 
*tis proper to laugh ; the upper Gallery, which has 
no other knowledge than what Nature gave them, 
judge better of a Play, than our fine Sparks that 
crowd the Stage. e | 

The greateſt Secret then to ſucceed in Converſa- 
tion, is, to admire little, to hear much; always to 
diſtruſt our own Reaſon, and ſometimes that of our 


Friends; never to pretend to Wit, but to make that 
of others appear as much as we can; to hearken ta, 
what is ſaid, and to anſwer to the purpoſe. « In a 


word, to practiſe that Precept of Honk Acx, . 
U jam nunc dicat jam nunc debentia dici . 
sosse 
FRIEND SHIP. 
HE firſt Friendſhip in the world, is that 
| which aroſe in the boſom of Families. The 
continual habitude of being always together, and 
of conſidering, that we are, as it were, of the ſame 
blood; the ſame opinions in which we are brought 
up; the conformity we find between one another; 


the communication of ſecrets, of affairs, and in- 
tereſts; all theſe things contribute as much to its 


production, as Nature itſelf: they conſecrate atleaſt. 


the name of Brother, Siſter, and the reſt, as much 
2 Horat, de Arte Poet. V. 43. 1 hot | 
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as the tye of. the ſame blood. For whatever is af- 
firmed of certain natural inclinations, which a man 
feels at the meeting of thoſe Relations, which are as 
yet unknown to him; it is certain that the examples 
uſed to prove it are either aggravated or uncom- 
ion; or that we ſhould treat one another like mere 
rangers, if we were not to conſider them as our 
ſecond ſelves. This therefore is the firſt conjunction 
of our hearte. 14% "If 
It were to be wiſh'd that this firſt Friendſhip 
would continue during life in the ſame condition, 
wherein we find it in our firſt years. Burt it decays 
inſenſibly. In the firſt place, by the great number 
of perſons whereof a Family is compos'd : for it is 
certain principle, that Friendſhip cannot long ſub- 
fit between many perſons. Beſides, a man leaves 
his Family in order to eftabliſh himſelf in the 
world. He enters by marriage into new Allian- 
ces: or by profeſſing a particular Piety, he goes 
out of his Family, without having the pleaſure of 
adopting another. Thus he contracts on one ſide, 
in ſome ſort, an obligation to forget his Parents; 
and on the other, a duty of loving new ones. What 
ſhall I ſay of the Intereſt which fo often divides Fa- 
milies? But ſuppoſe there is nothing of that in the 
caſe, yet a bare ſeparation leſſens ſomething of 
the firſt Affection. During this abſence, a man 
 mfenfibly contracts particular habits, whether for 
the cena of his life, or for his fortune, or in re- 
lation to the government of his Family. The firſt 
bond of Friendſhip is ſcarce of any further uſe aſter- 
wards, than to make us exert our ſelves ſomewhat 
more than otherwiſe we would do, if they were not 
our Relations; and to behave our ſelves with care 
enough not- to come ſhort of others in any thing 

chat relates to them. TOY 
any eſſential 
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Not but that when there happens 
occaſion of being ſerviceable to them, we take * 
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pride in not being wanting on our part. Thus this 
rſt Friendſhip, which is tender in the firſt years, 


which inſenſibly ſlackens as we grow up, appears, 


notwithſtanding, always ſtrong, when any impor- 
tant intereſt is in agitation. For my part, I believe, 


that of all forts of Friendſhip, this ought to be 
managed with moſt care. 1 

There is x ſecond kind of Friendſhip, which has 
alſo its perfections and imperfections, as well as the 


firſt we have ſpoken of. It is that between a Huſ- 


band and Wife, when they enter without conſtraint, 
into the ſtate of Matrimony, and preſerve a good 
intelligence on both ſides. It has ſomewhat of 
that Friendſhip which is between a ſuperior and in- 
ferior ; ſince the Laws have declar'd that women 
ought to conſider their Huſbands as their Maſters 3 
and the men, in good manners, are oblig'd to re- 
ceive no homage from their Wives, but only in or- 
der to give up that right to them e and 

he law 


voluntarily to pay them that deference which 
and cuſtom require they ſhould pay thetr Husbands. 
When people live together after this decent man- 
ner, they maintain a continual commerce of eſteem z 
they taſte all the delicacies of Love; they have the 
pleaſure of loving, and of being belov'd, and even 
make a glory of this Friendſhip.” I am of opinion, 
that it is in this mixture of Tenderneſs, this return 
of Eſteem ; or, if you will, this mutual Ardor to 
overcome one another, by obliging Tokens, in 
— the Sweetneſs of this ſecond Friendſhip con- 
I ſpeak: not of other Pleaſures, which are not ſo 
great in themſelves, as in the aſſurance they give 
us of the perfect poſſeſſion of thoſe perſons whom 
we love. This appears to me ſo true, that I am 
hot afraid to affirm, that if a man was other- 
wiſe aſſured of the perfect Affection of a Wife, he 


would cafily bear his being deprived of her com- 
et, "MM 
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iy; and that theſe Pleaſures ought not to enter 


into Friendſhip, but as tokens and proofs tlat it is 


without reſerve. Few perſons, tis true, are capable 


of the purity of theſe, Thoughts. And therefore a 
perfect Friendſhip, . ig rarely obſerved in Marriages, 


at leaſt it ſeldom continues long. The Object of f 
groſs Paſſion is not able to ſupport ſo noble a com- 


merce as Friendſhip. After it has produced it, and 


maintain'd for ſome time the ſhadow and reſem- 


blance of it, Indifference, Contempt, and other new 
Paſſions, ſoon ſpring up to efface it. Even the con- 
ſtraint one is always under, to keep the ſame So- 
ciety, leſſens ſomewhat the value of Perſeverance. 
We loſe by degrees, the confidence we had of be- 
ing loved: we enter into ſuſpicions, jealoufies, and 


diſquiets; and can hardly conceal them, in the ne- 


ceſlity we have of living eternally together. From 


thence ariſe miſtruſts, complaints and quarrels. The 


Children are at this time, the only bonds which retain 


Man and Wife in their duty. Theſe are the pled- 


ges and fruits of their firſt Affection: *tis an intereſt 


that binds them at the very moment, when their 


hearts incline to a ſeparation. But when a man 
| ſpeaks of Friendſhip, or hears it every day men- 
tion'd ; he is not to underſtand it either _ this 

firſt or ſecond 2”, A; 7-8 
It is of a Species altogether particular. The 
world pretends, that it ſhould only be between 
two perſons; that it requires whole years to form 
itſelf; that Virtue alone is the Foundation of it; 
that it continues for ever; that it is a perfect Com- 
munication of all things: in a word, that there is 
made of theſe two perſons a change ſo effectual, that 
they mutually transform themſelves into one ano- 
ther. Authors triumph upon this Portraicture; nay, 
they give it finer colours than I do. N e re 
ing I believe 4 nay without ' raſhneſs aſſert, that 
theſe wk Ante, who afford us ſuch il- 
| luſtrious 
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M. PE ST. EVREMOND. 277 
luſtrious Copies of Friendſhip, never yet beheld the 
Originals. In truth, tis natural for us to take a 

pleaſure in exaggerating matters: and the firſt mo- 
ment we begin a Book, or a Diſcourſe, we forget 
that our Heroes are but men, and that we ſpeak to 
mak 115 - 0911 v I 
But a man muſt avoid likewiſe to take for Friend- 
ſhip, I know not how many correſpondences he 
meets in the courſe of his life, which certainly don't 
deſerve this glorious title. * 
Te partake together in ſome diverſion, to be en- 
gag' d ſometimes in the ſame converſations, to meet 
often at Court, or in Town; ſuch kind of Acquain- 
tances cannot aſſure a man of a ſolid Friendihip. All 
theſe things generally happen by pure chance; and 
tis Fortune that produces thefe different occaſions, 
What ſhare can the heart enjoy in all this, but the 
intereſt of ſome pleaſure? and can this intereſt be- 
get a true and perfect Friendſhip ? *T's true, we 
love perſons that are eaſy, or ſuch as are pleaſam 
and agreeable; we are delighted to be where they 
are, and give them a favourable reception. We 
have alſo more particular regards for thoſe that have 
the reputation of having great numbers of Friends; 
of being Men of intrigus, and of being able to 
ſerve us upon occaſion. For to ſpeak agreeable 
things, and to be capable of doing uſeful ones, are 
two great ſteps towards an introduction into the 
moſt inacceſſible hearts. | 


* 


But ' tis no leſs true, that thoſe perſons whom we 
only know upon this bottom, ſhould not put that 
Friendſhip we entertain for them, to too ſtrong a 
proof. A man will mats go to the price of pur- 


_ chaſing the pleaſure which the Converſation of a 
Wit-2 3; and it is the common practice of the 


world, to refer to others the care of ſerving a per- 


* 


ſon, who doth nothing but divert us, 
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If we conſider it well, we ſhall obſerve, that it is 
this ſort of Friendſhip, which, as 1 Fandel, and as 
common as it 1s, doth not ceaſe to form a Crility, 
by which our conduct is regulated, and which is, as 
it were, the foundation of the publick Peace, 

Tis that which inſtructs us how to live; and this 
manner of living comprehends an infinite number 


of ſmall inferiour Duties, without which the world 
would be in confuſion. — 

A Friendſhip more exact is a Prodigy; and the 
Examples of it are ſq rare, that a man may eaſily 


e 
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REFLECTIONS 
UP ON 


THE DOCTRINE 


EPICURUS: 


VERY ane knows that the greateſt part of 

men condemn Eyricuxvs, and reject his Doc- 
trine, not only as unworthy of a Philoſopher, but 
what is more ſevere, as dangerous to the Commog- 
wealth. They make no ſcruple to give out that a 
man becomes vicious from the very moment he de- 
clares himſelf one of his Diſciples; that his opinions 
are. directly contrary to good Manners ; and thus 
the oP his name with all imaginable Scandal 
: Notwithſtanding all this, the Stojicks, who were 
his greateſt Enemies, neyer treated him fo ill; they 
combated his Hypotheſis, but neyer invaded his Re- 
putation z and the Books they iv left us, plainly 
diſcover in ſeveral places the fingular eſteem, and 
reſpe& they had for him, * f 
e e i 
3 Theſe Reflections were written þy the ingenious Mypnſieur Sq- 


aſi. See his Encemium by M. ds Sq. Evremond, Vol. II. pag. 
417, 418. | 8 
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nion of the Wile? 
true reafon of it, which is, that we don't do as they 
do. We don't vouchſafe to inform our-ſelves truly, 


, * J \ a. 6d * 6 * 
8 485 ' «TX 135 t. 44% WEW Is 1 


From whence then proceeds this extraordinary 
difference? ? and _ don't we rather follow the op1- 
It is an eaſy matter to give: op 


but blindly adhere to what is told us, Without in- 
ſtructing our-ſelves in the nature of things, we judge 
thoſe to be beſt that have the maſt Examples, and 
the greateſt crowd of Admirers; we don't follow 
Reaſon, but only the Reſemblances of it. We ſtiffly 


retain our Errors, becauſe they are countenanced by 


thoſe of other men. We rather chuſe to believe im- 
plicitly, than to put our: ſelves to the expenee of 
judging 3 and are ſo ſtrangely unjuſt as to conclude, 
that the Antiquity of an Opinion is a ſufficient title 
to authorize us to defend it, even in defiance ta 


Reaſon it ſelf, | 3 


This; in ſhort, is one of the Cauſes that has mide 
Epicukus fall into the publick hatred, and has 


Prevail'd with almoſt the greater part of mankind to 


diſcard him out of the number of Philoſophers. We 
have condemn'd him without condeſcending to know 
him, we have baniſh'd him without hearing him 
ſpeak for himſelf ; nay, we have deny'd him. the 
Juſtice to explain nis own Sentiments, 

But after all, in my opinion, the chief and: iny 
deed the moſt plauſible pretence that men have had 
to deſpiſe his Doctrine, has been the irregular Life 


of = Libertines, who, as they have abuſed the 


me of this. N to they have ruined the 
Repo ua at:hy, Sect: ....... 

heſe people have recommended their own Vices 
. the reputation of his Wiſdom; they have 
82 his Doctrine by their ill living, — fol- 
Towing the crowd, came over to his party, only 
þecapſe they underſtood. that Pleaſure was _— 
dend 4 _ 
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All the mifchief is, that they would not know 
what this Pleafure was, and what theſe Praiſes meant; 
that they contented themſelves with his name in ge- 
neral ; that they made it ſerve as a Veil to their Be- 
baucheries: wo that they quoted the authority of 
ſo great a man to ſupport the diſorders of their Life. 
So that inſtead of profiting by the ſage Counſels of 
this Philoſopher, or correcting their vicious Inclina- 
tions in his School, they loſt the only good qualiry 
* had left them, and that is, the ſname of ſinning. 

They arrived to ſuch a pitch as to commend thoſe 
very Actions they bluſhed at formerly; they took 
a pride in thoſe Vices they had the diſcretion to 
conceal before; and at laſt without the leaſt re- 
morſe or ſhame, they blindly followed the Pleaſure 
they brought along with them, and not that which 
he would have taught them. 

In the mean time the World has paſſed judgment 
by theſe Appearances, and obſerving that a ſort of 
people who called themſelves Philoſophers, were 
extreamly debauched, that they made a publick 
profeſſion of their Crimes, that they cited Ep1- 
cvukus to authorize their Idleneſs, their Impurity, 
and their Lewdneſs; they made no difficulty to pro- 
nounce the Doctrine of this Philoſopher to be perni- 
cious, and to compare his Diſciples to the ene 
e in nature: 


 Epicurs dey g porcum, 


"The Affair of Eprcuxvus had been in a very ill 
ann if ſome diſintereſted perſons had not taken 
care to do him juſtice; and freed themſelves from 
the prejudices of the mublelcutle; whoſe Opinions are 
generally oppoſite to thoſe of the wiſe. ' 

or ſame generous perſons have been found, who 
haven throughly informed themſelves of this Philoſo- 
rom Way of living ; who ſcoring! to be 7 
I > 
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by the common Belief, have penetrated farther into 
the matter, and after a due inquiry have produced 
very authentick Teſtimonies, both of the probity of 
his Mind, and the purity of his Doctrine. 
Theſe Gentlemen have publiſhed in the face of 
the world, that his Pleaſure was as ſevere as the 
Virtue of the Stoicks ; and that a man who had a 
mind to be as debauched as EPicurvus, muſt alſo 
for his comfort be as ſober as dig 
And to ſay the truth, it is highly incredible that 
a man to whom his Count —_ | ſeveral Statues ; 3 
whoſe Friends inhabited all the Cities of Greece; 
who loved the worſhip of the Gods, and the proſpe- 
rity of his Country; who was celebrated for his 
Piety to his Parents, his Liberality to his Brothers, 


and his ſweet Carriage to his Slaves; whoſe M 


hindred him from meddling with State-Affairs, and 
whoſe ordinary Suſtenance was nothing but Bread 
and Water: it is highly incredible, I fay, that ſuch 


a man ſhould ever give precepts of Debauchery, or 


teach his Diſciples the practice of thoſe Vices, which 

he naturally abhorred. | 
On the contrary,” as if this 3 Perſon had 
been apprehenſive, that the Title he gave his Phi- 
loſophy might be ſo far abuſed, as to encaurage 

t Inclinations; and that men in After. age 
might calumniate this Pleaſure, wherein he 
the nigh _ as if he had foreſeen the unjuſt 
Averſion of the following Ages, and the Irregulari- 
ties of ſome Libertines that would abuſe 5 Doc: 
trine, he took care himſelf to make an apol 00 
it, and ſatisfied the world, that the Pleaſur 
ſpeaks of was auſtere and ſober. 

I am not ſo vain as to believe that my bare Hee 
will be taken for this, and therefore vil produce 
one of his Letters, wherein any one may be able to 
read his true Sentiments. It is addreſſed to one M x- 


NECEBUuSs, and now obſerve after what manner he 
explains — 19 Ale 
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Atbough, m dow Mzxc zus, we ſay that Plea- 


fure is the End of man, we would by no means be ſup- 


poſed to ſpeak of infamous leud Pleaſures that proceed 


— intemperance and ſenſuality. This ill inference 
can only be made by thoſe perſons who are wholly ig- 
norant of our precepts, or elſe combat tbem; who ab- 


them.” _ them, or n the true meaning of 
em. 


By this ſingle Fragment one may perceive how 
careful he was to preſerve the innocence of his Doc- 
trine againſt calumny and ignorance ; that he well 
foreſaw that only thoſe two things were capable to 
decry it; and in effect, as we have already obſer- 
ved, they have — his reputpgon with the grea» 
teſt part of the world 


His Life, as ſober and i innocent as it was, could 


not eſcape cenſure, or free him from an infinite 
number of lyes and invectives: but thoſe that have 
written it, r having recounted the ſeveral calum- 
nies of his enemies, have immediately refuted them; 
and at the ſame time that they publiſhed our Philo- 
ſopher's Hiſtory, have likewiſe publiſhed his Apo- 
logy. 


As it is not my deſign to entertain you with a 
narration of his Actions, but only to defend his 
Pleaſure, I ſhall ſend you back to Diocexes 
LAxRxrius for the account of his Life; and ſhall 


content my ſelf to philoſophize upon the nature of 
this Pleaſure, that has create him ſo many ene- 


mies; and examine whether it is of ſuch a heinous 
character, that we ought to caſhier thoſe perſons 


from the number of honelt men, that defend and 


follow it. 


To live according to Nature, and not to feel any 
pain, is what Er icunus calls living 3 
best 15 am of 2 that there „thing in this — 
that 
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that deſerves to be condemn'd ; that ſuch a Life as 
this does not merit cenſure ; that no Republick in 
the world was ever 8 fev _ as to diſapprove it, 

To live according ature, is to follow right 
Reaſon. The bounds the preſcribes us, are thoſe of 
Innocence. 'There is atis in N but what 15 
equitable and equal. | 

*T'is not long of her that Ae came into the | 
world. She induftriouſly conceal'd gold in the in- 
_ trails of the vileſt element, and we have dug i it rom 
thence. . 

She is not the cauſe of that ambition chat tor- 
ments us; ſhe brings us all equal into the world, 
and fo ſhe takes us out of it. 
| We don't differ one from another, any farther 
than we corrupt her. Do you think it is ſhe that 
excites us to pleaſures? The Poets themſelyes that 

have lodged all manner of extravagancies in Hea- 
ven, that ſo they might ſin with authority, and 
who have repreſented JupIi TER weak and vitious, 
out of a deſign to copy a God in their own irregular 
Lives, were never guilty of the preſumption to do 
it. They have preſerved its purity whole and en- 
tire; and in deſcribing her age, have not taken no- 
tice of the luxury that became ſo Inns in the 
following ones. 
Hear what they ſay, ad they wil tell ou, that 
Acorns were then the nouriſhment of Mankind, that 
Rivers quench'd their thirſt, that they dwelt in 
Caves, that they had no Apparel to defend them 
from the cold, and that they" follow d are in all 
their actions. 

I know very wall that things did not paſk after 
this manner, and that the firſt Inhabitants of the 
earth never lived in this ſtrange ſimplicity, which is 
more proper to the ſtupidity of Beaſts,” than the 
Politeneſs of Men. The Poets have carried. matters 
_—_— but their meaning was, age wh 

gancies 
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gancies don't proceed from Nature, that ſhe 1 never 
recommended them to us, that it is not ſhe which 
lays, 


Ales Phaſiacis petita Colchis, _ 
Atque Afre volucres placent palato 
QDuod non funt es | 


That ſhe did: not. invent vain wh; Equipages, 
purple Habits, and a long Train of Lacqueys; 
and in fine, that it is we who abuſe the Gifts of 
Heaven, and the Advantages we have over the reſt 
of the Creation. 

What then can be the meaning of living accord- 
ing to Nature? _ we abſtain from thoſe things 

ſhe has made us maſters of? I don't pretend that, 
but am rather inclin'd to believe, we ought to 
make uſe of them, provided it be done, en 
to her dictates. 

We ouggnht to uſe theſe chin after ſuch a man- 
ner, that we may eaſily part with them; we ought 
to be maſters of them, and not e to them; 
we ſhould not impatiently deſire to attain them, 
nor abandon our ſelves to deſpair upon the loſs of 
them. Let us quietly enjoy them as occaſion ſerves, 
but not ſearch after them. with inquietude and 
pan. 

I bere is no condition that d not ſit well upon 
a wife man. For this reaſon, I ſhall never quarrel 
with a Philoſopher for living in a Palace, but at 


the ſame time ſhall not excuſe him, if he can't 


content himſelf with a Cottage. I ſhall not be 

ſcandalized to behold him in the Apparel of Kings, 

provided he has not their Ambition. 

Let ARISTIPPUS poſſeſs the riches of Cronsvs, 

it matters not; he will throw * away as ſoon 
as r incommods him, 


= 


Olives. 
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Let Pi A To fit down at the table of Dionvysrvs 
the Tyrant ; ſometimes he will cat ung but 


We don't at all blame the poſſeſſion * Riches ; 


we only condemn thoſe perſons that are mere 
Slaves to their Wealth. 


Poverty of itſelf will never make us wiſe; it 


may indeed render us incapable of committing cer- 
tain diſorders; but chen there are others which it 


cannot remedy. 


The ſordid eating of the Cynics did neither 


3 followd Droctxss into his tub and 
there it was he had the preſumption to command 
AEEXAKDBR the proudeſt of all men; 

All external accidents will become indifferent to 
us, if we have moderation of Soul; that is, if we 
are wiſe, and follow the dictates of Nature. C 
I own tis harder to follow them in Abundance, 
than in Neceſſity; and that our moderation has 
much leſs to apprehend from the Miſeries of Ad- 
verfity, than the Snares of Plenty: but then tis 
infinitely more glorious to ſurmount them; and 
the loſs of falſe Jo ys aver only recommend to n 
poſſeſſion of ſolid ones. 

A Man does but faintly, if at all, relih 
Felicity which cofts him nothing, and for which 
he's oblig*d to mere Chance. It is neceſſary that 
Wiſdom ſhould give it us: nay ſometimes it is ne- 
ceſſary that Pain itſelf ſnould lead us to Pleaſure. 

One that enters the Liſts at the Olympick Games 
with a deſign to fight, in caſe no body offers to 
appear againſt him, may well enough be crowned; 
bur for this does not deſerve the title of victorious. 

Storms and Tempeſts give reputation to Pilots. 


Had the 9 been never put to the 


proof, 
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ptoof, it might have been ſaid of her, that be only 
wanted Gallants to debauch her. 

Let us not therefore fly the World; let us not 
abandon the Court ; let us not hide our ſelves in a 
Defart, from whence Philoſophy drew the firſt 
— Let us poſſeſs Riches, let us not refuſe to en- 

ter upon publick Offices. If we are wiſe, we ſhall 
enjoy theſe things without the leaſt danger; we ſhall 
ſteer ſafely by theſe rocks, we ſhall behold all theſe 
Objects with an indifferent eye. And if they are 
taken from us, we ſhall teſtify to all the world; 
our not caſting our eyes back upon them, that we 
deſpiſe them, and that we were never wedded to 
them. 

Ir is ſcandalous for a wiſe man to fy, and to be 
ſubdued by his deſires, which as they are not in 
reality according to Nature, fo they can boaſt of no 
other credit, than what the depraved Opinion of 
mankind beſtows upon them. 

I have thus in part explained wherein the Plea- 
ſure of the Epicureans conſiſts, what it is they mean 
by living up to Nature; in ſhort, what their Doc- 
trine and true Sentiments are. Let us now conſider 
whether this opinion deſerves the hatred of man- 
kind; or whether we have any reaſon to ridicule 0 
Let us 1 this Pleaſure favours 
bauc cels, or whether any thing in che 
— be more fober and chaſte. Sh 

If you enquire of Eprcuxus what it is to live 
dolup non he will anſwer, that it is to diſengage 
our ſelves from too vigorous a purſuit of Riches; to 
reſiſt and ſuppreſs evil Deſires; to contemn Honours 3 
to make our ſelves maſters of Fortune; and in a 
word, to enjoy an abſolute and uninterrupted Peace 
and Repoſe of Mind. 

All his Precepts centre here, true ſincere Pleaſure 
5 only to be found here; and in effect we ought 
only to ſearch her here; not in a brutal ſatisfaction 


of 
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of the Senſes, nor in any violent emotion of the 
Appetites. | 


It is too pure to depend wholly upon the Body; 


Reaſon is both the miſtreſs and rule of it, the Senſes 
are only its ſervants: and therefore whatever mighty 
Delights we may expect to find in good Eating, 
or in the Pleaſures of the Eye, or in Perfumes and 
Muſick, yet if we don't come to theſe things with a 
calmneſs and tranquillity of Soul, we ſhall find our 
ſelves miſerably} diſappointed ; we ſhall abuſe our 
Minds with a falſe Joy, and embrace a Phantom, a, 
mere Appearance of Pleaſure, for Pleaſure itſelf, 
_ Conſume, if you are ſo minded, all the odorife- 
rous Wood of Arabia the Happy, revel in the arms 
of Venus, feed upon Nectar and Ambroſia, enjoy 
all the Pleaſures. that the moſt fruitful Poet ever 
formed in his imagination: all this will but create 
vexation and bitterneſs, if we feel the leaſt inquie- 
tude within; and our Melancholy will force us to 
complain in the midſt of _ theſe ſweet Entertain- 
ments. WE | 


I ᷑ Will give you an example of this, that ſhall 


fully convince. you, how impoſſible it is for a man 


to reliſh Pleaſure, when his Mind is diſturbed, | 
Tou have, without queſtion, read of the mighty 
Feaſt which TictLLinNus . made for Nx Ro, and 
therefore may recall this great ſcene of Intempe- 
rance into your memory, the luxury and fame of 
which make no little noiſe even in our times: in all 
appearance it was the greateſt effort that the moſt 
exceſſive Prodigality, joined to the moſt exquiſite 
Niceneſs, could make ; in ſhort, it was impoſſible 


for Senſuality to advance a ſtep beyond it. Aci - 


'PA*s Pond was choſen to be the ſcene of this extra- 
ordinary Feaſt ; it was kept on board a moſt magni- 

ficent Veſſel, which being drawn by an infinite 
number of others, ſeem'd to move Ne" 


theſe Veſſels were curiguſly enrich'd with gold and 
2 5 ivory 1 | 


ſibly. All 


2 „ 


- Sous: 


— 
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the Rowers were ſo many beautiful Boys, or 
to think better, ſo many young Cupips or Gods 
of Love. The Ocean furniſhed this Entertainment 
with Fiſh z and the ſeveral Provinces of the Em- 
pire with a prodigious variety of other diſhes. Not 
to be tedious, the great plenty of it was only to be 
matched with the extreme Choiceneſs of the Provi- 
ſions. I don't ſpeak of the infamous houſes erected 
on the banks of this 7 — that were all fill'd with 
Ladies of Quality. I don't ſpeak of the Courtiſans 
that were W beheld naked. The Night itſelf con- 


tributed to the pleaſure of this Debauch; its dark- 


neſs was overcome by an infinite number of Illumi- 
nations; and its ſilence agreeably diſturbed by the 


* of ſeveral Conſorts. 


ould you now know whether Nx xo took 1 0 
are in all theſe things, and whether he parted from 
the Banquet ſatisfy d and content? you need only 


conſider with your ſelf, that he carried the remem- 


brance of his crimes, and the remorſe of his con- 
ſcience about him. Having done this, you'll ſoon - 
conclude that Deſpair accompanied him, that he 
ſuffered as much as the greateſt Criminal, and that 
altho* his outſide carried the ſhew of a Triumph, 
yet he was acting a terrible Tragedy within his 


If he felt any Joy *twas that of frantick perſons 3 
he owed his Pleaſure to his Fury, or his Drunken- 
neſs, and was no longer happy, than he was aban- 


doned by his Reaſon. 


I a 7 ſame thing of thoſe Sots that accom- 


pany? him; for I cannot believe that either SE- 


NECA, or Tus aan Pærus, or BAREAS So- 
RANUS, Who lived up to Nature amidſt the univer- 


ſal corruption of their Age, were in the number of 
his Gueſts: without doubt he had none but ſuch 
whom a Life full as irregular as his on made him 
love; who adviſed him to — who were 


Vor. UL T the 
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the executors of them, and before whom he was not 
| obliged to bluſh, i e dean 

A herd of ſuch profligate wretches never aſpired 
to true Happineſs ; there was not one wiſe man in 
the whole company: now Pleaſure has no influence 
on minds that are corrupted and ſpoiled with all 
ſorts of debauchery and exceſs. rho 


Quemvis media erue turba, f 
Aut ob avaritiam aut miſera ambitione laborat. 
Hic nuptarum inſanit amoribus, hic puerorum. 


In ſhort, they lay open to all thoſe Paſſions that 
diſturb the peace of the Soul, and conſequent! 
were not in a condition to reliſh the Pleaſure we 
ſpeak of. | ＋ 
I could wiſh that Ey IcuR us had been preſent at 
this Aſſembly, and declared his opinion in the face 
of the world, I am confident he would have ſpoke 
the truth before Nx NO himſelf ; that he would 
never have dreaded death, which was looked upon 
by him to be a thing indifferent, and am apt to 
imagine he would have explained himſelf after 
this manner: O unfortunate Prince | How 
ftrangely art thou infatuated to'believe, thas Pleaſure 
conſiſts in Intemperance, which is as far removed 
from all Exceſs, as thou art from true Felicity ! 
| Thou draggeſt thy miſery about thee wherever thou 
geſt, and in ſpight of all thy endeavours, art not 
able to purchaſe one moment's 'repoſe from thy Con- 
ſcience. Load thy tables with the moſt "exquiſite 
dainties that were ever eaten; drink the moſt gene- 
rous Wines that Greece and Italy can afford; and 
after this, wallow in all the moſt abominable varieties 
of Luxury and Incontinence. Thou wilt find nothing in 
all this that can ſatisfy thee, and ben thy Body is 
furfeited with them, thy Mind will ſtill be upon the 
' earch after Pleaſure, Theſe are not the things r 
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render Life happy ; it is Prudence only which cauſes 


the ſovereign Good; which will teach thee to regulate 
thy Deſires according to Nature, and in this regular 


ſtate thou wilt find what thou wilt never be able to 


find in theſe diſorders. If thou wanteſt any thing, caſt 


thy eyes upon this common Mother, and ſbe will give 
thee wherewith to content thy ſelf eafily. Art thou 
thirſty ? ſhe has carefully provided Rivers and Foun- 
tains in every place to quench it. Art thou hungry? 
there is no part of the Univerſe ſo harren, but thou 
may'ſt meet with Fruits to relieve thy ſelf: if thou 
canſt not be ſatisfy*d with theſe things, much leſs ſhalt 
thou ever be ſatisfy'd with Exceſs. Pleaſure is no- 


| thing but a privation of Pain. Confult thy Hunger 


and Thirſt, and they will make thee find Pleaſure in 
the ſimplicity of Nature: and Bread and Water ſhall 
ſupply the place of the choiceſs Repaſt thou canſt think 
of, when once thou haſt need of them. At preſent 
thou art not in this condition, thou doſt not allow thy 
ſtomach time to digeſt thy meat: thy intemperance 
daily lays in a new ſtock of crudities, and haſtens that 
death which gives thee ſo many cruel apprehenſions. 
Thus thou fitteſt down at Feaſts without finding any 
Pleaſure in them, becauſe thou doſt commit a violence 
upon Nature, and force her to obey thy Deſires : but 
know for a certain truth, that they are contrary to 
ber, and that the irregularities of thy Body darken the 
light of thy Reaſon. Don't imagine therefore to find 
any reliſh in thoſe Pleaſures thou propoſeſt to thy ſelf: 
it is only to be found in thoſe that are permitted by 
Nature. The ambition of Subjects carries them to a 


fond longing after Crowns. If they were once Kings, 


they would then deſire to be the only Monarchs of the 


World; and when arrived to that height, they 


world be calling out for Incenſe and Sacrificess The 


Fable of the Giants inſtructs us, that Earth has pre- 
ſumed to diſpute the pre-eminence with Heaven, Tis 


the ſame in all other wild * Deſires: no one 
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is happy but the perſon that knows how to regulate 
them; and as this can be done by no one but a wiſe 
man, whoſe peculiar talent it is, ſo it only belongs to 
him to command the Univerſe. He, and only he, can 


extract Pleaſure from all things; he alone uſes theſe 


Delights with ks 4 and deſpiſes them even while 
he poſſeſſes them. As for thee, who diſhonoureſt the 
. Race of Avus rus, and who art the infamy of man- 
kind, over whom the indignation of the Gods has 
placed thee: do what thou wilt, thou wilt be always 
miſerable, thou wilt always carry thy Tormenters a- 
bout thee: thou wilt never free thy ſelf one minute 
from the horrors of thy Conſcience, and in the midſt of 
the Regale thou wilt not taſte one drop of Wine, which 
ſhall not repreſent to thy imagination the Blood of thoſe 
Innocents, which thy cruelty bas ſhed. 

Behold, unleſs "ke miſtaken, what Epicurvs 
would have ſaid upon this occaſion. Behold, how 
he would have juſtify*'d his Philoſophy ; behold, 


how he would have reprimanded the Vices of the 


Emperor. 
But ſince it is utterly impoſſible that the Mind, 
which is the Judge of Pleaſure, ſhould perfectly re- 
liſh it, if the Body, whoſe mmiſtry it uſes, lan- 
guiſneth under any torment ; EpicuRus teaches, 
that all privation of bodily pain, as well as that of 


the Mind, is neceſſary for the conſummation of that 


ſovereign Good, which he calls Pleaſure. 
And to ſay the truth, there is ſo immediate a 


communication between the Mind and the Fleſh, 


that it is very difficult to ſeparate their Pleaſures 
and their Sufferings ; it is hard to comprehend how 
the Soul can be perfectly happy, while Diſeaſes afflict 
its companion the Body: how it can think of Joy, 


whilſt the violence of Pain extorts complaints from 


it; or how it can be ſenſible of Pleaſure, whilſt it 
is preſent in thoſe very places, where the Diſtemper 
rages, | | | 
OS Let 
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Let the Stoicks boaſt as long as they pleaſe of 
the Inſenſibility of their wiſe man, and of this rigo- 
rous Virtue that laughs at Pain. When they come 
once to the ſuffering part, they'll find that their 
Body is by no means of this opinion, and that al- 
though theſe diſcourſes are really magnificent and 
lofty, yet for all that, they are neither to be recon- 
ciled to Nature, nor to Truth. e 

I will not juſtify this propoſition by bringing the 
examples of the generality of their Philoſophers. I 1 
will not cite any name which they may have the leaſt 
pretence to reject, nor urge any man upon them 
whoſe virtue may be called in queſtion: HERCULES 
alone ſhall aſſert the truth of what I have delj- 
vered. | 

This HERCULES, who is reckoned among the 
Gods, whom ſo many exploits have made immor- 
tal, and whom the Stoicks propoſe as a perfect 
model of Strength and Wiſdom : let us a little re- 
flect upon the dying behaviour of this Hero, and 
conſider the laſt actions of his life. Without doubt 
this invincible man will depart out of the world, as 
he came into it, by doing ſomething heroical and 
oreat. To be ſure he'll not let one fingle word 
fall from him, that may diſhonour his mighty Ex- 
Ploits, or ſeem unworthy of his former Character. 

We ſhall find our ſelves extremely miſtaken if we 
are of this opinion. The force of his Pain triumphs 
over his Courage, his conſtancy =—_ to the rage 
of the Poiſon that burns him. He does not only 
complain, but he weeps, he cries, he ſtamps, he 
flings about. 


At circumgemunt petræ 
Tocrorum, & alta Eubææ promontoria. 


And after theſe his laſt effects of rage and deſpair, 7. 
G quits this world to go and take his place among the 
* OUS, . Tr 
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Let the Stoicks therefore come over to qur party z 
let them amuſe us no more with their Inſenſibility, 
let them not pretend that their wiſe man can be ha 
py amidſt his tortures, and let them not deſpiſe Pain 
with their uſual inſolence, ſince they ſee HERCULES 
himſelf could not ſupport himſelf under the preſ- 
{ure of it. N 3 1 

But if they anſwer, that the Poet has been guilty 
of a great Soleciſm in repreſenting HzzcuLEs after 
this manner, and continue to give different relations 
of this Hero, contrary to the authority of Books, 
and the conſent of the Theatre; Poss1ponivs, 
heretofore one of the Maſters of CI cERO, and the 
greateſt of all the Stoicks, (for ſo this celebrated 
Diſciple of his calls him) will furniſh us with a no- 
torious example, and we ſhall ſee one of the ſtrongeſt 
Pillars of the Porch ſhaken by a ſlight indiſpo- 
ſition. ? | 

The Gout which at laſt attack*d this Philoſopher, 
proved to be the Rock on which his Conſtancy ſplit. 
He complained of his pain with as much impatience 
as any ordinary man would have done : and tho? he 
reproached it by vaunting, that all its efforts ſhould 
never conſtrain him to own that it was an evil, yet 
he could not forbear to afflict himſelf with it, to 
complain of it, and herein he ſhew'd more Obſti- 
nacy than Conſtancy and Reaſon. 

It ſeems that CIcERO was ſcandalized at the 
_ weakneſs of this wiſe man, or at leaſt that he was 

aſtoniſhed at it. I have beheld, ſays he, Poss1- 

DONIVUS, the greateſt man among the Stoicks, ſuffer the 
Pains of the Gout with as litile Reſolution and Bra: 
very as my Landlord Ni cou AchHus the Tyrian, whom 
be eſteemed but as an ordinary man. 

And indeed I am fo far from believing, that the 
Felicity of human Life is compatible with Pain, that 
Jam of opinion it would be the action of a wie 
man ta quit it, in caſe he were not able to get . 
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of ſo uncomfortable an attendant. And although 
I have the memory of MEC As in great venera- 
tion, and think that no one ought to mention his 
name but with the profoundeſt reſpect ; yet I could 
with, if it were poſſſble, that ſome verſes of his 
were utterly loſt, and that he had never inform'd 
us, that he was more fond of a wretched life than 
don't fay a Philoſopher, but) a man of the meaneſt 
Courage ought to be. | 5 

You cannot offer him Life upon never ſo diſad- 
vantageous terms, but he readily accepts it. Let 
him be deformed, it ſignifies nothing; let him be 
Crooked, he ſtill comforts himſelf that he is alive. 
Let him endure all the united torments of the moſt 
violent diſeaſes, he is ſtill contented, if they are 
not mortal ; nay, though you ſhould condemn him 
to the moſt cruel death imaginable, yet, by his 
832 he would not be brought to part with 
Life, provided he could ſtill preſerve it amidſt the 
moſt terrible puniſnments. 


Debilem facito manu, 
Debilem pede, coxa, 
Tuber aſtrue gibberum, 
Lubricos quate dentes, 1 
Vita dum ſupereſt, bene eſt. o_ 
Hanc mihi vel acuta 

Si ſedeam cruce, ſuſtine, 


His Effeminacy, no doubt on't, dictated thefe 
erſes to him, when he taſted all the Pleaſures of 
life. He had never experimentally known what 
Pain was before; and I dare boldly aver, that if he 
had found himſelf in this lamentable condition of 
his own chuſing, he would have earneſtly defired 
death to free him from his torments, * +» 
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By this *tis an eaſy matter to conjecture that 
MrcæxAs was a Man of Pleaſure, but not an 
Epicurean ; fince thoſe Philoſophers had too ele- 
vated a Soul to condeſcend to ſuch ignominious 
conditions. They were leſs apprehenſive of Death 
than of Pain, and ſometimes renounced. Pleaſure 
even for Pain itſelf. e 5 

And the reaſon is, that Ep Ic RUS very well 
judging that the generality of men, corrupted by 
the enjoyment of Pleaſures, and ſuffering them- 
ſelves blindly to be hurried on: by their Appetites, 
would not he in a condition to foreſee thoſe Griefs 
and Afflictions, which would be the certain conſe- 
quences of their irregular courſes 7 and on the other 
hand, fearing that the love of Eaſe, and an effemi- 
nacy of Spirit, join'd to the fear of Labour and 
Pain, would make them to be deficient in their re- 
ſpective duties, and render them inſerviceable in the 
whole courſe of their Lives ; he was of opinion that 
at ſome certain times, when a wiſe man had full li- 
berty to chuſe for himſelf, and nothing hindred him 
to purſue his full Satisfaction, he might abandon 
himſelf to Pleaſure, and entirely remove himſelf 
from Pain: but then there were certain conjunctures, 
when the obligation of this duty, and the neceſſity 
of affairs, ought to incline him not to refuſe Pain, 
and to reject Pleaſure. wk 

It was this generous Maxim that obliged Ca ro 
UT1cews1s to die. For although he might have 
continued ſafe upon the ruins of his own party, and 
Cs AR would have been prope to have given him 
his life; nevertheleſs, the ſhame to ſurvive the loſs 
of the publick Liberty, and the infamy of Servitude, 
would not permit this generous perſon to deliberate, 
whether he ought to chuſe the Pain of dying glo- 
riouſly, to avoid the Pleaſure of living after a 
manner, which to him ſeem'd unworthy of a Ro- 
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It was this Maxim that obliged RecuLvs to de- 
liver himſelf into the hands of his enemies, where 
the cruelty of his Executioners was leſs ſenſible to 
him, 'than the remorſe for having broke his word 
would have been. | | 
It was this Maxim, which as it made Fapricivs 
deſpiſe the Treaſures of the King of Epirus ?, ſo it 
made him deſpiſe thoſe evil Deſires which attend the 
poſſeſſion of Riches, to preſerve the repoſe of his 
Mind, and the chief Pleaſure. . | 
In fine, it was this Maxim which compell'd Cr- 
'CERO to declaim againſt AnTHony, and to devote 
himſelf for the preſervation of the Republick, at a 
time when he might have lived peaceably at his own 
houſe, and enjoy'd all the eaſe of Life, and the di- 
verſions of Study. | | 
There is nothing commendable in the world which 
cannot be reduced to this Maxim; and whatever 
heroick Actions theſe great men have done, you will 
find that if they choſe one Pain, it was to avoid a 
greater; and on the other hand, if they have not 
practiſed certain Pleaſures, it was only to acquire 
by this abſtinence, others that were more ſatisfactory 
and ſolid. FR 
For to what other cauſe can you aſſign their il- 
luſtrious Actions? Do you imagine that they par- 
ted out of this world with ſo much indifference ? 
that they rejected the poſſeſſion of gold, that they 
drew dangerous enemies upon their heads, and did 
not at the ſame time propoſe to themſelves either 
Profit or Pleaſure? | | 1 
Don't let us do them this injuſtice. Don't let us 
impute the effects of their Wiſdom to heat and raſh- 
neſs. Let us believe that in all theſe things they 
acted with deliberation; and let us not repreſent 
them in a worſe condition than the moſt ſavage 


Animals; 


2 Dyrrhus. 
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Animals ; which are never ſo ſtrangely tranſported, 
but that we may eaſily tell whither the impstuoſiey 
of their motion tends. 

Caro parted with his life; it was become a a 
den to him. He found much leſs Pain to quit the 
world than to ſubmit to Cæs AR, whom he iq not 
believe to be an honeſt man ; and much more Plea- 
ſure in not living at all, than i in living in an igno- 
minious ſervitude. 

RecuLvs returned back to Carthage: had he 
not done ſo, he had been accuſed of per fidiouſneſs. 

FAB RI Ius could not be corrupted by PyYRRHus: 
in this he ſhew'd his integrity, he ſerved his Country; 
and with the bare pleaſure of refuſing Riches, fact. 
3 himſelf infinitely more, than if he had accepted 
chem. 

In ſhort, CIE RO publickly reproached Ax- 
 THONY, and declared himſelf his capital enemy. 

If he had no reaſon to do ſo, he deſerves indeed to 
be blamed ; but if he deſigned it to eſtabliſn the 
| Tranquility of the Republick, tho? it were at the 
expence of his own; if he endeavoured to ruin An- 
THONY that he might fave Rome: beſides that, 
by this conduct he contributed to the ſafety of his 
fellow- citizens, wherein his own was in a manner 
wrapt up, ſo much more did he deſerve the praiſes 
of all the world, and the love of the Roman people, 

Theſe great men in Truth of Hiſtory, were 
not of the Family of Epicukus; nay, one of 
them, in ſome of his Writings, has attempted to 
confute his Opinions: but *tis ſufficient that the 
authority of their examples is to be found in the 
Doctrine of this Philoſopher z and let the world 
know that Virtue alone was not their chief motive, 
or at leaſt that what they call Views, ought co 
be named Pleaſure. 

Not but that ſeveral perſons of che greateſt bra- | 
very have been bred up in his ſchool ; who in a de- 
| generate | 
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generate corrupt Age have performed Actions full 
as vigorous and noble, as theſe of the ancient Ro- 
= in the moſt flouriſhing time of their Repub- 

Under NxRO's Empire the world no leſs admired 
the death of PzTRONIUS, than they had done that 
of SENECA, The Emperor's Tutor did not gain 
any glory by dying, which his Maſter of the Revels 
did not afterwards acquire: and the common opi- 
nion was, that this Stoick. who had all along 
preached up a Contempt of Life, did not quit it 
more generouſly, than PzTRoNius who had ſtu- 
died nothing but the Pleaſures of it. 

I am obliged for the honour of Ep1curvs to en- 
large ſomewhat upon the Lite and Death of this 
Courtier, who was one of his greateſt Diſciples 
and indeed I cannot well handle this Subject without 
giving you an account of him. And beſides, know- 

ing that you love to be made acquainted with the 
Qualities of illuſtrious Men, I am ſure you will not 
be unwilling to allow PzTRONIUS a place in this 
number, and to obſerve, en paſſant, his admirable 
Generoſity and Wiſdom. | 

This famous Epicurean, far from reſembling our 
modern Debauchees, that eat and drink away their 
Eſtates, made profeſſion of a cultivated polite 

Luxury, and minded nothing but refined Pleaſures. 
And as induſtry and diligence give a reputation to 
the reſt of Mankind, he was the anly perſon in the 
world that acquired it by his eaſe, and fitting ſtill, 
His words and actions were very free and negligent; 
and as they ſhew'd the candor and ſweetneſs of his 
temper, and carried an air of ſimplicity with them, 
ſo they were always received with a great deal of 
ſatisfaction and delight. 

Nevertheleſs this excellent Man, very well know- 
ing that there is a time when a wiſe man ought to 
quit his Repoſe and Tranquility to ſerve the Pub- 


lick, 
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lick, abandon'd this happy way of living, when he 
was elected Proconſul of Bithynia, and afterwards 
Conſul; and by acquitting himſelf ny in theſe 
illuſtrious Employs, he ſhewed that he wanted nei- 
ther Vigour nor Conduct, but was capable of ma- 
naging the greateſt Affairs. 

At his leaving theſe Offices he betook himſelf to 
his old way of living, and afterwards happening to 
be one of Nx Ro's greateſt Favorites, although this 
Prince had none but vitious Inclinations, yet he was 
ſo ſtrangely charmed by his Merit, that he made 
him the Arbitrator, or Comptroller of all his Plea- 
ſures; and believed that amidſt all his Afluence and 
Plenty, he ought not to eſteem any thing ſweet and 
agreeable, unleſs PEI RON Ius firſt approved it. 

I ſpeak here only of lawful Pleaſures, and virtu- 
ous Delights: for our Epicurean was ſo far from 
having any ſhare in NE RO's brutal Exceſſes, that 
this Prince was in a ſtrange confuſion when he knew 
they were arrived to the knowledge of PzTRON1US, 
who reproached him with them in ſome Writings ; 
and cauſed SiL1a to be puniſhed, becauſe he ſuſ- 
pected that ſhe had revealed them to him. 

From that moment T1ctLLIinus looked u 
him as his Competitor; and fearing leſt by the means 
of this wiſe and honeſt Pleafure, whereof he made 
profeſſion, he might effect what SE NECA could not 
by the authority of his Sect, that is, recall NE RO 
from the diſorders of his life; he reſolved to deſtroy 
him, concluding he had no other way to eſtabliſh 
himſelf, but by ruining him. - 1 51 

To this end he awaked that Prince's Cruelty, to 
which, as being his predominant Paſſion, all his 
other Pleaſures gave way. He accuſes PEI RONIUS 
with being a Friend to Sctevinus, who was in 
Prso's Conſpiracy : he corrupts one of his Slaves 
to impeach him, takes from him all means of de- 
; feng 
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fending himſelf, and gets the greateſt part of his 

Domeſticks to be chained and impriſoned, —o 
In this condition, a man of leſs generoſity would 

either have flatter d himſelf with the proſpect of his 


Prince's Clemency, or at leaſt have prolong'd his 


Life to the laſt extremity. _ 

As for him, he does quite otherwiſe : he believ'd 
it was downright weakneſs or ſhame to bear any 
longer the torments of Hope or Fear; and being 
reſolved to die,, he ſearched a way to do it with the 
ſame tranquillity wherein he had lived. 

So not being willing to quit Life with precipita- 
tion, he ordered his Veins to be opened, and after- 
wards to be bound up again; and then taking the 
Ligatures off as he pleaſed, he entertained his friends 
vith agreeable Converſations ; not affecting to make 
any ſerious Diſcourſes before them, by which he 
might pretend to the glory of Conſtancy. _ 
Nor would he employ the laſt hours of his life in 

ſpeaking of the Immortality of the Soul, nor of 
the Opinions of the Philoſophers z but having 
pitched upon a more voluptuous and more natural 
ſort of death, he rather choſe to imitate the Sweet- 
neſs of a Swan ; and therefore cauſed ſome delight- 

ful moving Verſes to be repeated to him, 
Nevertheleſs he reſerved a few moments to diſpoſe 
of his own affairs; he rewarded ſeveral of his Slaves, 
and ſome of them he ordered to be puniſhed. Then 
perceiving the hour of his death that approached, 
after he had uſed a little Exerciſe, he laid himſelf 
peaceably down to ſleep ; that his death, which was 
violent, might however reſemble, as much as poſ- 
ſible, one that was fortuitous and natural. | 
People, if they pleaſe, may ſtill talk of Soc RA- 
Es, and mightily commend the Conſtancy, with 
which he drank the Poiſon. PzTRONIUs is not at 
all inferior to him; nay, he may juſtly pretend to 
have the advantage over him; as having aba adoned 
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a Life infinitely more delicious than that of the for- 
mer, with the fame Tranquillity of Mind, and the 
fame Equality of Soul. | 
But that you may better comprehend the great 
value of this Pleaſure, which I am here maintain- 
— I 2 give you the Portraiture of a Man, who 
— 3 It; and afterwards by ſhewing 
— 1 8 1 rpart, put = out of all manner of 
doubt, that ede s Pleaſure is to be infinitely 


preferr'd. 


Imagine to your ſelf a Man in perfect health, 
plenty and affluence ; innocently enjoying the De- 
lights of this World ; his Soul peaceable, ſerene 
— ea _ ; poſſeſſing alwa , and that in abundance, 

agreeable Plea ures of Body and Mind; 
beng neither >. Fern with the . nor threat- 


ned with the fear of any Grief whatever. 


What Condition wy you imagine mort excellent, 
or more deſirable than this? For before a perſon 
can arrive to this exalted ſtate, it is neceſſary that 
he poſſeſs a force of Soul proof againſt Death and 
Pain; that his Mind be entirely diſengaged from all 
the falſe er of the Vulgar; that it be not diſ- 

ent Fears; nay, that it ſuffer 
not i ng Pleaſures ir h it has taſted to be loſt, but always 
entertain it {elf with a fweet remembrance of them. 
This is to arrive to the higheſt period of Felicity; 


| where the defect of nothing can be pretended, as to 
the: full conſummation of human Happineſs. 


(On the other hand, let us repreſent to our ſelves 
a Man overwhelmed with all the Evils that can af- 


flic t human Nature; deprived of all 2 to ſee 


the m ever diminiſhed ; neither feeling any preſent 
Ple aſure, nor having ever taſted any, * 2 to 
pro miſe himſelf any for the time to come: and after 
we have owned that nothing can be imagined more 


miſer. able than this * let us at the ſame 


time 
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time confeſs, that nothing can be more happy than 
the voluptuous Epicurean. 

Now if you think that this happy perſon, whoſe 
picture I have drawn, is no where to be found, but 
only in my own Imagination; and that ſo perfect a 
Scene of Felicity cannot exiſt among men, any 
otherwiſe than in Idea; I proteſt you have wrong 
ſentiments, both of the Condition of Man, and the 
Goodneſs of Heaven; and I am obliged to draw 
you out of thiserror, that you may no longer mur- 

— at our Miſery, and the Injuſtice of our De- 

ſtiny. a 

| P find this Original done by the hand of one of 
the greateſt Mafters, placed in the Cabinet of one 
of the moſt curious Authors that ever writ. It is 
Felicity itſelf painted under the Character of Ox A- 
TA, for ſo does CIcERO call him; and here fol- 
lows a faithful Tranſlation of what he recounts con- 
cerning his Happineſs. 

Mot bing was wanting in ORaTa, (a Man ex- 
tremely rich, very polite, and very delicate) of all 
that contributes to make a man live voluptuouſly, and 
to make him be beloved, and to enjoy a perfett and en- 
tire health. For be poſſeſſed a very plentiful Fortune 
in the fineſt Country in the world; he had always 
ftore of Friends about him, ſerviceable, pleaſant, and 
diverting 3 and he dexterouſly managed every thing to 
the beſt advantage of Life. And to comprehend all 
in a few words, his Deſigns met always as happy a 
Succeſs,. and as favourable an Accompliſhment as man 


conld wiſh. | 

I don't believe that there is any thing to be 
blamed in this condition, provided, no ſudden 
Change befalls it. We muſt therefore conclude 
Ox ATA to be perfectly happy, if he can ſtill con- 
tinue in the fortunate ſtate, wherein we have ſhew'd 


Thus 


— ——— 
o 


—_ 
— - 0 2 
— —— > AE . ——— — A Is 


_ ries that purſue him. 
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Thus I have given you, unleſs I am miftaken, a 
Portraiture that very well reſembles the firſt Defizn 
which I was to lay before you; and which you 
miſtook for a work of Fancy, and the product of 


mere Imagination. 


Now let us turn the tables, and find out ſome 
miſerable Wretches to oppoſe to this Ox a TA. Let 
us compare to him, if you pleaſe, ſome of thoſe 
unfortunate perſons, whom we behold on the an- 
cient Theatre; one of whom judges himſelf too 
criminal to wield the Scepter of the Greeks ; who 
is afraid that he diſhonours the Race of Pz LOPS, 


from whom he owns himſelf deſcended ; who dares 


not ſhew himſelf before Men, who dares not enter 
the Temples of the Gods. 

Let us compare to him another of the ſame rank, 
who making ſigns to his Friends not to approach 


him, looks upon himſelf to be ſo unfortunate, that 


he is apprehenſive, leſt his very Shadow ſhould 


prove contagious. Or rather let us think no more 


of ATREUS and THYESTEs ; let us forget their 


Crimes, the remembrance of which ſtill fills us with 


horrour ; let us not caſt our eyes any longer upon 
a Family which has forced the Sun to go back; 
and which has furniſhed Hell with one of its moſt 


famous Puniſhments. 


Occulte 
Noxitudo obliteretur Pelopidum. 


Let us rather chuſe Heroes, but perſons full as un- 


happy as the Off- ſpring of TanTALvs. Let the 


Son of AMPHIARAUS make his entrance, frighted 
with Viſions, and demanding help * the Fu- 


What do I ſee! Whente do eſe Flames ariſe! 


From gaping Tombs they ſeem to ſtrike my eyes. | 
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O Help me to put out this cruel Fire, 
In whoſe Embraces I. ſhall ſoon expire. 
At me their Whips the reſtleſs Furies ſhake, 
Their angry Snakes a dreadful Conſort make. 
See, ſee, they come ! I feel the pointed Pain, 
Atd in my labouring Soul unruly Tempeſts reign. 


And after ALeMaon has made us ſee the 
tortures of Conſcience, and preſſures of the Soul; 
ler Pu1r.ocTETEs entertain us with the Miſeries to 
which he finds himſelf reduced ; let him ſpeak, let 
him complain of his ill fortune. Does he not paint 
out a very wretched Peri, when he lays, 


WW doe er ** art; i in dad er Country known, 
Hhem Winds upon the Lesbian ſhore have thrown, 
Pity a Wretch abandon'd by his Stars, | 
Mo for the ſpace of nine revolving Years q 
Has been devour®d by 8 icknelſes, and Cares. 
Behold theſe Cliffs, whoſe tops invade the Sky : 
Here tortur'd by my Pains J piece-meal die. 
View but the frighiful Horrors of this place, 
The Scene of all my Sorrows and Diſgrace : 
Where robb'd of Glory, to a Rock conſin d; 
T bear all plagues of -Body and of Mind. 
And my keen Arrows for the Birds prepare 
Their Plames my Raiment, and their Fleſh my Fare, 


After this let him ſhew us the Pains of the Body ; 
when his Ulcer being enflamed, he deſpairs, he be- 
moans himſelf in theſe following Lines : 


Alas! what Friend to eaſe me of my pain, 
Mill kindly fend me headlong to the Main! 


1 Vör. a YU as New; 
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Now, now, . quick ſhootings all my Sinews tear 
What Racks, what Torments can with this compare ? 
A raging Ulcer angry Heaven and ſend ; 
Which an eternal Fever does attend. 


Thus in Complaints the day, in Groans the night( | 
T ſpend. t | 2 


Or if theſe: Misfortunes are not ſufficient, let us 
heap together, as Ovip has done, all the Plagues, 
all the Calamities that old Fables afford us; and 
"wiſh they may light upon one ſingle perſon, and 
then judge whether his Condition is happier than that 
of OR ATA, or of the famous VaTia, who merited 
heretofore this Exclamation, O VATIA, you alone 
know what it is to tive! and conclude all with an 
Exclamation of the like nature; O EpIcURUs, you; 
and only you know how to philoſophize ! | 
From all theſe evident Truths it is an eaſy mat- 
ter to conclude, that Pleaſure is not only worthy 
the commendations of all men ; but that it is the ſo- 
vereign Good, and only Ede. 
| Nevertheleſs, ſince this firft Propoſition makes 
the principal point in the Doctrine of Eyicurvus ; 
and as it is the trueſt, ſo it is alſo the moſt con- 
teſted ; ſince I ſay we have begun to undeceive the 
Enemies of this Propoſition, we ought to. conclude 
with Inſtructions, and leave the truth of this Opi- 
nion ſo well eſtabliſhed in their Minds, that they 
may have no occaſion to queſtion it, without being 
gui N of the greateſt Injuſtice. vo 
That they may therefore ſubmit to ſo univerſal a 
Truth, I only deſire them to turn their Eyes on the 
ſide of Nature; the Effects of which are reaſonable, 
and the Experiences certain. | 
They will not only find that it authorizes what 
we have aſſerted ; but it will likewiſe give them ſuch 
clear, ſuch viſible Demonſtrations of it, that unleſs 


- 
- 


"i 
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they hood-wink themſelves on purpoſe, they muſt 


be forced to ſubmit to it. | 
Let them conſider what this common Mother does 


in the birth of Animals; that is to ſay, in its per- 
fect purity, and before its corruption. They will 
ſoon obſerve that it inſpires them with the love of 


Pleaſure, and with an averſion to Pain ; that it car- 
ries them towards what pleaſes them, and teaches 
them to avoid what would hurt them; that it in- 


| ſtruts them (if I may be allowed the Expreſſion) 


both in what is good and what is bad; and when 


they attain the former, the cauſes them to rejoice, 
and be ſatisfied with it. 


This is the reaſon why our Philoſopher following 
the dictates of Nature, pronounces a voluptuous Life 
to be the End of Man; but does not give himſelf 


the trouble to prove ſo obvious a Propoſition. 


As he imagined there wanted no force of Reaſon 
to perſuade: people that Fire is hot, that Snow is 
white, and that Honey is ſweet, becauſe they are 
all ſenſible things; ſo he believed, that to make 
men comprehend the love of Pleaſure, which may 
eaſily be known by the effects of Nature, there 


needed no more than a bare obſervation of theſe Ef- 


fects, and an ordinary Reflection. | 
Nevertheleſs, though we have Nature on our ſide, 
that is to ſay, an infallible Deciſion ; though we 
find in our Souls a natural Inclination to avoid Evil, 
and to follow Pleaſure ; though the very beginnings 


of our Deſires, of our Diſguſts, and of all our Ac- 


tions, derive their original from Pleaſure and Pain; 
yet becauſe ſome Philoſophers pretend that Pain 
ought not to be reckoned amongſt Evils, nor Plea- 
ſure among{ things that are good, and that to eſta- 
bliſh this Opinion, they bring abundance of plauſi- 


ble Arguments, we muſt not ſo ſtrongly rely upon 


our own Opinion, as we ought to maintain it by 


Reaſon. 
85 Wa We 
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Wee muſt therefore produce Arguments in behalf 

of Ee1curus's Doctrine, and ſhew that Reaſon as 
well as Nature is of his ſide. . 
And in effect, if thoſe Philoſophers that have con- 

demn'd this Pleaſure had well conſidered her before- 
hand; if they had throughly known her before they 
attack*d her, they would eaſily have diſcovered, 
that it was not ſhe they meant; that they were miſ- 
taken in their Invectives, and only rejected her out 
df a conſideration of thoſe Pains that ſometimes 
attend her; they would have perceived that thoſe 
Pains did not proceed from her, but from the Irre- 
gularities of thoſe Perſons that make an ill uſe of 
her. And then they had never decryed her after ſo 
furious a manner. | 

For they muſt be forced to acknowledge, that 
there is not one ſingle perſon in the world that hates 
' Pleaſure, as it is Pleaſure ; or loves Pain, meerly 

as it is Pain. ; 

Now becauſe thoſe that abuſe the moſt innocent 
Pleaſures, do afterwards feel a great deal of torment 
and uneaſineſs; and that on the other hand, there 
are certain times when Labour and Pain produce 
and prepare ſome ſort of Pleaſures : this hath been 
the reaſon, that theſe Philoſophers, who only con- 
ſidered the conſequences of an ill- managed Plea- 
ſure, and the advantages of a profitable and ne- 
ceflary Labour, have effaced the former out of the 
number of good things, and then placed Pain 
amongſt thoſe that are defirable, 

But now it is high time to employ all our forces 
to carry our point. This is the hour we ought to 
combat in good earneſt, that ſo we may obtain a 
glorious Victory. 3 
It is not our buſineſs here to defend Pleaſure, nor 
to conſider it as the ſovereign Good of human Life: 
we muſt elevate her above the throne of Virtue it- 
ſelf, that diſputes this title with her; and although 
| & 1 | we 
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we don't baniſh this Virtue from it, whereof we 
make profeſſion, we muſt nevertheleſs conſtrain her 
to reſign the firſt place to Pleaſure. | 
In ſhort, as all the Philoſophers in the world are 

agreed, that the ultimate End a man ought to pro- 
poſe to himſelf here, 1s a quiet and agreeable Life ; 
ſeveral of them have been miſtaken in placing this 
Life in Virtue, and not in Pleaſure ; and ſuffered 
themſelyes to be led aſide by the gaudy ſplendour 
of a Name that impoſes upon them, without conſi- 
dering a Truth which Nature it ſelf forces them to 
own. | 

For certain it is, if they would but conſult and 
believe her, that theſe ſame Virtues, which they are 
uſed to call magnificent and pompous, are no far- 
ther to be eſteem'd than they contribute to Plea- 
ſure; and conſequently, that not being courted for 
their own ſake, they ought not to be preferred to 
the Motive from which they receive all their merit, 
and all their value. | | 

*T safter the ſame manner that we approve Phy- 

ſick, not upon the account of the Art, but becauſe 
of our Health; and the skill of Pilots deſerves com- 
mendation for no other reaſon, but the great ad- 
vantages of Navigation. After the ſame manner we 
ſhould nat deſire Wiſdom, which we may call the 
Art of Life, if it were not ſerviceable to us, and did: 
not directly lead us to the poſſeſſion of Pleaſure. 
I need not repeat in this place what this Pleaſure. 
is; or deſire you once more not to deſpiſe this Name, 
which ſome men have corrupted. | 3 
+ You know well enough how ſevere Epicurus: 
makes it; and you ought to own. to me that it is no 
diſgrace for Wiſdom to yield to it, and to be re- 
ſpected only for her ſake. — TH. | 
We will confeſs to you likewiſe on our ſide, that 
unleſs a man is a Philoſopher, he cannot be happy, 

and that Wiſdom is the only way to arrive at Pleaſure. 


A3 Iz 
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In a word, the weakneſs of human Nature la- 
bouring under the ignorance of Good and Evil; 


floating between theſe two things, without 


being able to diſcern them, and often chuſing with 
joy what it ought to have ſtudiouſly avoided; in ſo 
ſtrange a blindneſs it ſo happens, that men inſtead 
of the felicity they deſire, get at a farther diſtance 


from it; that they become miſerable inſtead of 


finding themſelves ſatisfied; and that in exchange 
of the Pleaſures they propoſed to meet, they plunge 
themſelves in Sorrows that tarment and trouble 
them. | | | 729 
It is neceſſary therefore that a right application'of 
Wiſdom ſhould draw them out of ſo miſerable a 
condition, that its Light ſhould direct them in this 
wretched Darkneſs, that its force ſhould deliver 
them from the ſervitude of wicked Defires, unjuſt 
Terrors, and raſh Opinions,, and in imitation of 
HzeRrcuLEs clear an open paſſage for them through 


ſo many Monſters, and ſafely conduct them to 


Pleaſure. | | | 
Wiſdom alone performs theſe great things like a, 


© 


faithful generous Guide; ſhe removes the difficul- 
ties of the way where ſhe leads us. 


Tis not ſufficient that we don't wander; what is 
more, we muſt march in ſecurity with her; and 


While the Winds and the Sea overwhelm thoſe poor 
TN 


are ſteer'd by her enter the Harbour without fearing 


Veſlels that fail without her conduct, others that 


the Tempeſt. 


"Twin this Herbour tuna man Rm Plca- 
fure, Here it is that he quietly contemplates the 


Pains of other men; that he diſcovers all the imper- 


. vances himſelf higheſt in P ower, Riches, and For- 


tinent Errors wherewith their weakneſs is perſe- 
cuted'; that he obſerves with what eagerneſs they 
ſtrive to ſatisfy their Paſſions ; that he ſees them 
preſs forward in'throngs towards the man, who ad- 
tune. Cer- 
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Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 
Noctes atque dies niti præſtante labore, 
Ad ſummas emergere opes, rerumq; potiri. 


And that he cries out, having conſidered all thefe 
ne eee 


O miſeras hominum mentes ! O pectora cœca 


Qualibus in tenebris vitæ, quantiſq; periclis 
Degitur hoc @vi quodcumg eſt ! 


As for himſelf, nothing diſquiets, nothing moleſts, 


nothing troubles him. He is happy, he follows Na- 


ture, he enjoys a perfect Felicity; and in this fitua- 
tion, gives thanks to Wiſdom, which procured him 


| this Pleaſure. 


Let us act like him, if we have a mind to be happy 
like him; let us caſt our ſelves into the arms of this 
Wiſdom, let us ſuppreſs thoſe ill Deſires that rob 


aus of it: they are inſatiable and dangerous; they 


don't only ruin private Perſons, but deſtroy whole 
Families; they ravage Kingdoms, they occaſion 
Hatred, Diviſion, Diſcord, Sedition and War; 
they tyrannize over thoſe Souls that nouriſh them, 
and if we carefully examine the Poets, we ſhall find 
that by the torments, of the Damned, they had a 
mind to repreſent thoſe perſons whom theſe inward 


| Plagues afflict. 


Cui vultur jecur ullimum pererra, 
Et pectus trahit, intimaſq; fibras, 


Non eſt quem Tytium vacant Poets, 
Sed cordis mala, livor atque luxus. 


And thus, ſince by the only aſſiſtance of Wiſdom. 
We are able to cruſh theſe Vipers; ſince ſhe alone 
W OO Oe Ve nel 
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inſtructs how to reſiſt Fortune, and that through her 
means we come to obtain Tranquillity, why ſhould 
we fear to conclude, that ſhe is not deſirable, but 
only as ſhe creates Pleaſure, and ſecures us from 
Pain ? | | | 

We muſt ſay the ſame thing of Temperance, 
and not deſire her only for her ſelf ; but becauſe ſhe 
preſerves that peace, that ſerenity in our Souls, 
without 'which we cannot be happy, and by the 
Tranquility ſhe brings, appeaſes our Troubles, and 
gives us Pleaſure. 5 

Iss this Virtue that always comes to the relief of 

Wiſdom : *tis. ſhe that puts in execution what the 
other does only reſolve; and as that ſhews us what 
we are to avoid, and what we are to follow, this 
ſtops us in our career when we go againſt the Coun- 
fels of the other, and believe our Senſes rather than 
our Reaſon.  . | 


* . * 


Tis the Bridle that keeps us in, when we are poſt- 
ing towards any unlawful Pleaſure; the Hand that 
furely conducts us to the way of Truth. In ſhort, 
tis the Virtue without which we can neither be 
happy nor wife, _ | „ 

And in truth, what advantage is it to know what 
is good, if we are too feeble to put it in practice? 
To what purpoſe is it to ſee a Precipice, if we ſuf- 
fer our ſelves to tumble dawn it? To give Wiſdom 
leave to ſpeak, but not to permit her to act? 
The generality of men are reduced to this paſs. 
All of them conclude in favour of Wiſdom, but 
don't know how to live up to what they have con- 

They know that there are Pleafures, the conſe- 
quences of which are dangerous, and ſeverely pro- 
kibited by our Ee1curvus : but they laugh at the 
prohibitions of this Philoſopher, and abandon them- 
_ ſelves to the tyranny of their diſorderly Paſtogs. 


0 al They 
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They reſemble the unfortunate P DRIA in 
TERENCE, and his Character, as it is drawn by that 
admirable Poet, ſuits them all from the higheſt to 
the loweſt. CHE re DEE: 
This outrageous Lover is ſenſible that *tis down- 
right folly, ro endeavour to reconcile himfelf with 
his Miſtreſs. He knows ſhe's a Coquette, and that 
himſelf is miſerable. This gives him difturbance; 
this makes him uneaſy. But to what purpoſe? he 
does not amend his condition. He ftill ſuffers his 
Love to controul him; and at that very inſtant 
when he ſees himſelf ready to periſh, at that very 
inſtant he periſhes deliberately. _ | 
Tis certain that PH@DpR1Aa does not want Wiſ- 
dom ; he only wants Temperance. He knows well- 
enough what meaſures he ought to take to be at 
eaſe, but does not put them in execution. He ſees 
what is beſt for himſelf, and approves it; but for 
all that, follows what is worſe. | 
Behold now the Manners of thoſe Men, whom 
we deſcribe, admirably well expreſt. Behold an 
Image of their Thoughts and Infirmities. Behold, 
how for want of true Wiſdom, it is unpoſſible for 
them to find Pleaſure. | | 
You loſe your labour when you tell them that 
the Pleaſure they purſue is unreaſonable, that it is 
not neceſſary, that the privation of it does not cauſe - 
any Pain: in vain do you repreſent to them the 
Sickneſſes, the Loſſes, the Infamy that attend the 
enjoyment of it, In vain do you threaten them with 
the Puniſhments of the Laws, and the Severity of 
the Magiſtrates. You can tell them nothing but 
what they know, and what they are able to — 
upon occaſion. What are they the better for 
this? They are Slaves to that very Folly they de- 
teſt as well as you, and reſemble the Greek Philo- 
ſophers, who loved to make a great parade of thoſe 
very Virtues they never practiſect. 
| | Beſides 
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Beſides theſe, there is another Race of men who 

in truth are not Philoſophers, but for all that ma- 
nage their cauſe with a world of wit and vivacity. 

Theſe: people, whom we may properly call the 
Prophaners of the Pleaſure of EpIcuRus, will b 
no means be perſuaded to acknowledge that Tempe- 


rance is a Virtue, but after their imperious way 


pretend that all Happineſs depends on meer Fancy. 

It is not worth the while to enter into a ſolemn 
diſpute-with ſuch unreaſonable Creatures as they are. 
The ſevereſt return one can make them, is to leave 
them at liberty to act as they deſire, 
Ti ſufficient for us to know, that their opinion 
is falſe, and that true Felicity conſiſts only in thoſe 
Deſires which flow from Temperance. 

For *tis not only a miſerable thing to deſire what 
is diſhoneſt, but *tis infinitely, more advantageous 
not to obtain what we deſire, than to obtain what 
we cannot deſire without ſhame. In this view, tis 
better to be of the opinion of that Ancient, who 
paſſing his judgment of CamiLLus that was ba- 
niſhed out of Rome, while ManL1vs was Maſter 
there, preferr'd the Exile of the virtuous Refugee 
to the Splendor of the diſhonourable Citizen. 

- Now in truth thoſe that ſtudy Temperance, and 
manage the fruition of Pleaſure with ſuch diſcretion, 
that they find no ill effect of it; thoſe certainly 
may call cbemſelves happy, and deſerve the title 
of Wiſe Men. 


Their Pleaſures are durable, becauſe they are 


bo regular ; and all-their Life is calm and ſerene, -be- 


cauſe it is innocent. 

They have no inclination to run after forbidden 
Pleaſures ; nay, their Felicity conſiſts in abſtaining 
from them. They ſometimes embrace Pain, but 
then tis done with a deſign to avoid a greater. The. 

uſe they make of Wiſdom, is by her means to at- 
| on. to a ſtate of Tranquility; z and this = it 

Set hey | C car, 
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clear, that there is no other way to enjoy. this Plea- 
ſure, wherein Epreukus ſuppoſes: the ſovereign 
Good to conſiſt, but by the means of Virtue. 

Tou would be amazed, and perhaps angry, if 
examining the reſt. of the Virtues, and bring! 
them to the Touchſtone of Pleaſure, I ſhould. main- 
tain that Valour depends upon her no leſs than Wiſ- 
dom and Temperance ; and that this Virtue that 
dares encounter Lions, that deſpiſes Danger, and 
that without any concern or emotion, could behold 
the univerſal Ruin of the World, produces — 
illuſtrious, but only as it regards Pleaſure, 
flows from no other ſource but that. ̃ | 

For in the firſt place we ought to take it for 
granted, that the Fatigues we. undergo, and the 
Pains we ſuſtain, have nothing in them to induce: 
us to court them, if we view them ſimply, and na- 
kedly by themſelves: that Induſtry and Diligence, 
ſo much commended in the affairs of Life, and that 
Fortitude itſelf, of which we are now talking, ne- 
ver exert themſelves but for ſome deſign and mo- 
tive.. | | 
This is not all; we my affirm, that theſe Vir- 
tues have been recommended merely for the caſe of 
Life, and that the only reaſon why we practiſe them 
is, that we may live without trouble and fear; that 
we may free, as much as in us lies, our bodies and 
minds from thoſe maladies and vexations which may 
afflict them, and to taſte with greater ferenity that 

Indolence which makes one part of Ericukus's 
_ Pleaſure. | 

And. indeed, how can you expect a man ſhould 
live happy, when he perpetually tears Death? How 
can you imagine the famous Sicilian, whoſe name is 
upon record, ſhould taſte any Pleaſure in the midſt 
of his Feaſting and Muſick, if he everlaſtingly 
dreaded the falling of the Sword, that threaten'd 
his Head and Diadem? b 


% 
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Ts it not an aggravation of Miſery to faint under 
our Pains, and not to have Courage enough to ſuf- 
fer thoſe Misfortunes, which tis not in our power 
to avoid?» 

This weakneſs of Mind has it not betray*d abun- 
dance of people to thoſe extremities, that are a diſ- 
grace and ſcandal to Human Nature? 

What was it in your opinion that gave occaſion 
to the Poets to turn Hxcuß into a mad Bitch, 
but the Grief that overcame her, and conſtrained 
her to imitate the Fury of thoſe Creatures? 
Had ſhe ſuppreſs'd and conquered her Grief, or had 
ſhe at leaſt endeavoured to forget thoſe Calamities 
that occaſioned it, without queſtion ſhe had never 
paſſed from Tears to Deſpair, and from Del pair to 
Rage. | 
Liſten I pray to the complaints ſhe makes. ob- 
ſerve, how by repreſenting to e eee the miſerable 
condition ſhe finds herſel t preſent, and fram 
what à height ſhe is fallen; how by this conduct, 
I fay, ſhe feeds her Sorrow pon the Stage, and of 
her own accord provokes the motions of that Rage. 
api is rr to devour her. 


6 0 the ſevere Oppreſſions of my Grief ! 

What place can give me refuge or relief © 

To what far diſtant Region ſhall I run, 

- The wild Diſorders of my Soul to ſhun ? 

_ Unhappy Troy, our late delight and pride, 
By Grecian fraud and malice lies deſtroy d. 

Tell me, ye Gods, where I my fleps muſt bend 
Who will a poor deſpairing Queen befriend ? 
Preſt by my Wants, wandring from Place to place, 
. While meager Famine ſtares me in the face. 
See how. tb inſulting Argive Flame devours 

Thoſe Shrines that once receiv d the heav'nly Power:, 


i 
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be proud Flames their Temples will not ſpare, 
But ſacred Piles the common Fate muſt ſhare. 


After this, ſhe remembers- herſelf of the Beauty 
of theſe Structures, and the Riches of Aſia, in order 
to raiſe her own Grief, and that of the Spectators ; 
for who is it that can avoid being ſenſibly touched 
with this expoſtulation ? | 


Muſt Ilium then, the Scene of all my Foys, 
Muſt all this Wealth be made a Grecian Prize ? 
The rich aſpiring Manſions of the Gods, | 
Worthy their names, their preſence, and abodes, 
And glitPring roof 


* 


4 
- 
CY 
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Or what heart would ſhe not inſpire with horror 
and pity, when ſhe thus goes on? | 


Al this I ſaw conſum*d by impious fire, 

And PRIAM by a barProus band expire. 

Jove's Altar with the royal Victim ſtain d. 
And HecTtor's blood by common duſt prophan d. 
Nor was this all; : | 
But my prevailing Miſeries io crown, | 
From a high Tower his Son thrown headlong down. 


So that I don't at all wonder if the people of 
Rome were ſtrangely affected, when they heard 
theſe Verſes repeated; or if when I read them my 
ſelf, I cannot forbear the ſhedding of a few Tears. 

To fay the truth, Hzcusa had great reaſon to 
complain of her ill Deſtiny, ſhe had loſt her Huſ- 
band, her Son, her Kingdom, and her Liberty. If 
ſhe had beheld fo touching a Scene without lament- 
ing, ſhe had been inſenſible; and we W be in- 
7 umane, 
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humane, if after ſo many Loſſes we ſhould deny her 
the relief of Tears, | 5 

But then, after ſhe had for ſome time wept, we 
ſhould not be at all unjuſt to preſcribe bounds to 
her Grief, to regulate her Complaints, and her Sor- 
row]; and laſtly, to adviſe her to oppoſe the ſtrength 
of Reaſon to that of Deſpair. | 

Some Perſons that are touched with her Com- 
plaints, may perhaps alledge in her juſtification, that 
thoſe who would limit her Grief, and not ſuffer it 

to exceed its firſt motions, would reſign themſelves 
up to it till the very laſt moments of their Lives, if 
they once ſhared with her thoſe Misfortunes, the 
weight of which they can only conjecture : and that 
our Philoſophy, which ſpeaks of nothing leſs than 
Conqueſts and Triumphs, would faint under ſuch a 
preſſure of. Calamities, if it ſaw them preſent and 
mevitable. * 
Now, for my part I wiſh a perpetual ſun- ſhine of 
Proſperity to ſo tender, ſo melting a man as this is: 
for no doubt on't, if any diſgrace happens to him, 
he will diſcover his Infirmities very plentifully : but 
upon this condition that by way of requital to me 
for my Wiſh, he will diſpenſe with me for not be- 
lieving what he ſays, nor oblige me to judge of the 
ſtrength of Philoſophy by the weakneſs of his Reaſon. 
For without loſing any time to refute word by 
word this ſort of Reaſoning, which can obtain cre- 
dit no where but amongſt effeminate men; I ſhall 
content my ſelf to convince thoſe Perſons that make 
uſe of it, by two known Examples that ought to 

' overwhelm them with confuſion. | 

Theſe Examples are drawn from two Perſons, who 
- ſhould. be by their Age and Sex naturally feeble; 
but who, notwithſtanding all this weakneſs, preſerved 

ſuch 2 preſence of Mind, that I almoſt deſpair to 

ind the like among the Philoſophers. 


Let 
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Yin us conſider As vAwAxX and POLYXENA as 
they are going to die: the one is a Boy, the other 
a young Maid. The Greeks had condemned both 
of them to death. Obſerve Ur ys8ts, who ad- 
vances firſt, leading the former by th&kand, and 
marching haſtily to throw him down the Pit cipice. 
But ſee the Boy follows him with no leſs aſſurance. 


Sublimi gradu 
Incedit Ir Ha cus, parvulum dextra trabens 
PRTAMI Nepotem, nec gradu ſegni puer 
Ad alta pergit menia. 


Conſider, that amongſt all thoſe that accompany 
him, and weep for hirn, he is the only perſon whole 

Eyes are dry, and who refuſes to pay Tears to his 
own death. 

Obſerve, that whilſt theſe barbarous Executioners 
invoke the Gods to this bloody Sacrifice, he throws 
himſelf head-long from the Tower, and voluntarily 
puts an end to that Life, which he had ſcarce begun. 

But now turn your Eyes on the other fide for 
by this time Pol. xxx A is placed upon AcniLLzs's 
Tomb, and only waits the fatal blow which is 
to appeaſe the anger of the Greeks, and to rejoin 
her Soul to that of her Parents. 

Admire her Beauty that ſtill appears ſo charming 
and ſo ſerene. Her Countenance is not at all changed 
with the apprehenſions of death. On the other hand 
this Sun, which is going to ſet for ever, ſeems to 

receive new ſplendor at the laſt moments of its 
"Lan. © 

Nay, there is ſomething in her Air more bold and 
undaunted than her Sex, and her IRS Circum- 
ſtances ought to promile, | 

And to do her right, ſhe is not content to wait 
the Blow, for without avoiding it, ſhe goes to meet 

It with an heroick Bravery, 


2 Cond 
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Converſa ad iffum ſtat truci vultu ferox. 
And when PyRRRHus has given her the cruel 
_ ſtroke, we find that her laſt action is an action of 
courage, that ſhe does not ſuffer her ſelf to fall 
upon the Sepulchre of Acr1LLzs, but with a deſign 
to make the Earth lie more heavy upon him, and to 
revenge herſelf upon him, even as ſhe dies. 
Tell me now freely, is it now a ſhame for HzcvpAa 
to ſee her Children more courageous than herſelf? 
Tell me whether it looks well for her to ſhed fo 
many tears, when AsTYANAx and PoLYXENa die 
without ſhedding any? f . 
Tell me whether you don't think theſe two per- 
ons infinitely happy in compariſon of that miſe- 
fable Creature ? N 
Or if you have nothing to ſay for her, confeſs 
at laſt with us, that ſhe had too little courage in 
her Misfortunes, and that ſhe wanted ſtrength of 
Mind to reſent them leſs cruelly. | 
Now if it be true, that Weakneſs is the only thing 
that renders our Misfortunes inſupportable to us, and 
which cauſing us to abandon the Helm in the moſt 
violent Tempeſts, makes us ſuffer ſhipwreck in thoſe 
places, where we might have rode ſecurely ; ought. 
we not to procure this ſtrength of Mind, and uſe it 
inſtead of an Anchor, in order to oppoſe the fury of 
the Wind and Water, and preſerve us from the 
violence of the Storm? | EE 
We ought to ſuſtain our ſelves by this Pillar, 
which ſerves as the Baſis to Pleaſure, and to join 
this Virtue to Temperance and Wiſdom : and that 
we may live in repoſe, and in a privation of Miſery, 
we ought to believe, that by her influence, a coura- 
geous perſevering Spirit is above all Pain and ill For- 
tune; ſince it deſpiſes Death, and is ſo prepared for 
Pain, that it always remembers, that Death is the 
remedy of the meſt violent ones; that the 0 
by 


oy 
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have abundance of good Intervals, and that it is 
maſter of the ordinary ones. 

The Caſe being thus, we ought to ſay that we 
don't blame Cowardice and Weakneſs; as alſo that 
we don't commend Temperance and Valour for 
their own particular reſpe& ; but that we. are 
to reject the former, and deſire the latter, be- 
rg foment Griefs, but theſe ſecure us from 
tan . | 

Nothing now remains for us to examine but Ju- 
ftice, and then we ſhall have diſpatched the princi- 
pal Virtues ; but what one may ſay on this Chap- 
ter, is almoſt the ſame with the preceding ones; and 
- Juſtice is no leſs united to Pleaſure, than Prudence, 
Temperance and Fortitude, which cannot be ſepa- 
rated from it. | | 1 

In effect, this Virtue is fo far from bringing any 
uneaſineſs to our Minds, that by its influence-and 
power it perpetually nouriſhes in them theſe Senti- 
ments that render them quiet, and never leaves us 
without this hope, that we can want nothing that 
Nature deſires, ſo long as ſhe is not corrupted. And 
after the ſame manner that Folly, Intemperance, 
want of Reſolution inceſſantly torment, plague, 
and afflict us; ſo Injuſtice no ſooner enters the Soul, 
but it throws her into diforder and confuſion, and 
makes her unfortunate, although it ſhould not make 
her criminal. | 

But if an unjuſt man ſuffers himſelf to commit 
any wicked Action, although he commits it after 
ſuch a manner, that neither the Sun nor Men can 
give any teſtimony of ir, yet he can never aſſure 
himſelf that it will be always kept private; and for 
all the obſcurity of the Night that covered it, he 
will ſtill be under terrible apprehenſions that Truth 
will diſcover all at laſt. | 

Suſpicions commonly follow the Actions of the 
wicked ; and though the Judges never concern them- 
Vor. III. X ſelves 
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ſelves with them, yet their own Conſcience forces 
them to betray themſelves. 

But if any Perſons believe that their Riches, their 
Power bens Authority ſhall ſecure them from the 
Injuſtice of men, and place them above the Laws, 
and out of the reach of puniſhment ; yet they can 
never cover themſelves from the divine Juſtice. 

They never lift up their Eyes to Heaven, but 
their Conſcience alarms them with horror ; and the 
cruel Inquietudes that devour them without inter- 
miſſion, are the ſecret Executioners of that puniſh- 
ment, which the Divinity makes them — iu 

For what Power, what Wealth, when they are 
unjuſtly obtain'd, can ſo far diminiſh the difficulties 
of this Life, but at the ſame time the remorſe of 
Conſcience, the fear of Puniſhment, and the hatred 
of Mankind augment them infinitely more ? 

Theſe ill, theſe unlawful Remedies, don't they 
often turn to Poiſon ? and what we have ſometimes 
choſe to extinguiſh our Sorrow, has it not made it 
burn with greater fury and vehemence ? 

Are there not prodigious numbers of Perſons that 
don't know how to preſcribe Limits to their Deſire 
of being more rich, of haying more honours, of 
reigning more abſolutely, of living more voluptu- 

_ ouſly, of feaſting more deliciouſly, and of indulg- 
ing their evil Inclinations ? 

And don't we ſee that the mighty Wealth their 
Extortion and their Avarice has amaſſed together, 
inſtead of ſatisfying their unreaſonable. Appetites, 
does but enflame them ſtill the more, and that theſe 
people have more need to be chaſtiſed by the Laws, 
than corrected by Remonſtrances. 

Reaſon therefore invites all men that have their 
Judgment ſound, to preſerve Juſtice which the Laws 
have eſtabliſhed. 

Equity, which derives its original from Nature, 
| and which may properly be called the Bond of Nw 
ö . 


W 
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Society, tells us plainly enough, that an unjuſt Ac- 
tion ought never to be committed, neither by thoſe 
that are weak, becauſe they would attempt it with- 
out ſucceſs; nor by the powerful, becauſe after the 


| buſineſs is compleated, they will not find repoſe, 


nor the accompliſhment of their Deſires, 

In ſhort, ſhe forces us to own that Juſtice is not 
deſirable for itſelf, bur only as it gives us fatisfac- 
tion, makes our Peace more aſſured, and our Plea- 
ſds more perfect. 8 N 

Now if the praiſe of Virtue itſelf, on which Sub- 
ject principally the other Philoſophers have employed 
their moſt magnificent Diſcourſes, produces no other 
effect than Delight or Pleaſure ; and if this Pleaſure 
alone, which is the end of all the Virtues, calls us 
to itſelf, and attracts us by its proper Nature; we 


may ſafely conclude, that ſhe is the ſovereign Good, 


and the moſt perfect of all other, and no longer 
doubt but that a happy Life is that which Epi cuxus 


has taught us. 


O holy and ſevere Pleaſure O admirable Phi- 
loſophy l What miſtake was it that decryd you a- 


mongſt men? Who was it that drew upon you the 


averſion of ſo many virtuous Perſons that knew you 
not? Who hindered them to ſee that their Virtues 


are owing to you, and that they ſpeak injuriouſly of 
you, at the ſame time you contribute to their fe- 


"Bur Kappy the men who have been of the Ser of 


that wiſe man that followed you: happy thoſe who 


have imitated him: happy even thoſe who being 


born in an Age, when many believe that the Vice 


and the Pleaſure of Ericuxus are but one and 
the ſame thing, have had judgment enough to diſ- 
cover the contrary; and have at leaſt courage enough 
to defend it, if they have not to practiſe it. 
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MAXI M, 
That we "_ never to be wang. 
5 to our Friends *. f 


— = HIS Maxim has the genere 8 
of the World. The weakeſt and the ſin- 
cereſt Friend, the ungrateful and the ac- 

A knowledging Perſon, ſpeak the ſame lan- 
guage: yet there are but few people that practiſe 
what they fay. Is there a diſpute about the acknow- 
— — of a good Office, a thouſand men refine 
upon the Diſcourſes of Sk NECA? Is there a ge 
ſtion about acquitting one's ſelf towards a Benefac- 
ror, no body frankly confeſſes the Debt, nor con- 
cludes. on 5 value of the Service? He that hath 
given, magnifies the Objects; he that hath receiv d, 
leſſens them. The World is full of vain Pretenders. 

and Hypocrites of Friendſhip. 

However, tis certain that F riendſhip i is a "Com 
merce ; that the Traffick thereof ought to be. honeſt, 
but that tis ſtill a Traffick. He that hath ventur'd 
moſt in this Soil, ought to reap the moſt. *Tis der 
ul to o infringe it, without 3 to an L ACCOUNT. 
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RR This Piece. was originally written 91 M. 4 Se. el = 
Fut it has been ſo ſtrangely interpolated, that he could hardly know 
it again. He writ this Remark upon it, in the Margin of my Book: 
Every thing is here alter d; I don't know my ſelf therein. *Tis 
nat the ſame thing I have done.. See the Life of M. de St. Evre- 
nnd, in the year 1647, pag. xii, 
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but where can you find men that act ſincerely, and 
don't put in the Balance the ſlighteſt dipleaſure, to 
counterpoiſe the ſervice of the greateſt weight? _ 

Every one brags of his own Heart; *tis the pre- 
dominant Vanity: you hear nothing oftner talk'd 
of; and that without bluſhing, But then every one 
makes a Rule of acknowledgement for himſelf, al- 
ways eaſy for the Maker, but injuſt to his Friends. 
Tacirvs has acquainted us with the Reaſon of it; 
lis that our own Acknowledgement is paid at our own 
expence, whereas that of others tends to our advantage. 


He that doth good, becauſe he thinks himielf ob- 


liged to do it, doth it always with an ill Grace: he 
looks upon his Duty as a troubleſome Maſter : he 


ſeeks all occaſions to free himſelf, and ſhake off a 


Yoke, which he bears with regret. 
Hence it comes to paſs, that the Offices of theſe 
Perſons have ſomething of a Languor in them, 
which takes away all their Beauty. Were you ready 
to die with ſhame, you muſt explain to them all 
your Neceſſities; and explain them more than once, 
if you would have them underſtand you. You muſt 


puſh them on every other moment by the Intereſt: of 


their own Glory, and leave them not the leaſt rub 
in the way. Their Hearts are always in a ſort of 
Lethargy. Stir them up, they keep awake for a 
little while, and ſhew ſome feeble ſigns of Life: ſay 


no more to them, they return to their primitive 


Inſenſibility. | | 
On the other fide, the Offices of true Friends 


have ſomething of Livelineſs, which always pre- : | 
cedes our Wants, and prevents our very Deſires. 


Every thing ſeems eaſy to them, ſo that we are 


ſometimes obliged to reſtrain them, and moderate 


that Heat which prompts them to do good; we 
may truly affirm of them, that they think the day 
oft, wherein they have done no ſervice for thoſe they 


*ve. „ 


—— — 
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But Honour, which diſguiſeth it ſelf under the 
name of Friendſhip, is nothing elſe but Self-love, 
that ſerves it ſelf in the perſon it pretends to ſerve, 
The Friend who acts only by this motiye, does good 
in proportion only to the increaſe of his Reputation. 


He ſtops ſhort, when his Witneſſes are gone; tis a 


Swaggerer who turns his eyes to ſee if the world 
looks upon him; *tis a Hypocrite who gives Alms 
with an unwilling mind, and pays his tribute to God, 
only to impoſe upon men, RT Th 


* 


There are others again, who propoſe no other 
end to their Friendſhip, but their own ſatisfaction: 


this internal Law, which they lay upon themſelves, 


makes them faithful and generous: but there is in 
all their Actions g ſtiff Regularity, that thoſe whom 
they oblige cannot tell what to make of. They do 
every thing by Weight and Meaſure. Unhappy is 
the man that has any occaſion tor their ſervice, when 


they think they have diſcharged their Duties. 
"Py 


ovided they have nothing to reproach them- 
ſelves with, the misfortune of another doth not af- 
fect them: on the contrary, they would be con- 
cerned to ſee it end very ſoon. They continue it 
ſemetimes for the continuance of their own Glory. 
They: rejoice, they triumph in ſecret for a Diſgrace, 
which gives them an occaſion of ſhewing themſelves : 
inſtead of finding out the moſt proper means to aſſiſt 
you, they ſearch the moſt ſignal ones to increaſe 
their own Honour: they love to make a noiſe where- 
ever they go. In a word, they look upon their 
Friends as Victims devoted to their Reputation. To 
ſpeak the truth, theſe perſqns love nothing but them- 
{elves z and if they think that they don't deſerve 
reproach, we may on our part juſtly ſay, that they 
delerve no acknowledgement. 


Fou ſee gthers paſs their whole Lives in Formality 
and Compliment : they won't ſo much as pardon you 
Ceremony. Theſe are the firſt men to comfort 

4 | 5 one 
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one upon the death of a Father, or to offer their 
ſervice after the ſword is drawn: is the Danger paſsd, 
they put themſelves in garriſon with you, and are 
as conſtant in their attendance, as your ſhadow. 
They are always ſlaves to Circumſpection, great 
admirers of their own Virtue, and very importunate 
both with themſelves and with thoſe who are indebted 
to them. 

Every one muſt acknowledge that theſe Conſtraints 
are extreamly troubleſome to a free Soul. There is 
no kindneſs fo great, that is not purchaſed too dear 
at this price, And no misfortune can be worſe, than 
that of being ſerved after this manner. To love be- 
cauſe we are obliged to it, is not to love. 
In the mean time, if thoſe Friendſhips that are 
kept alive only by Honour or Duty, begin to lan- 
guiſh or be troubleſome, thoſe that are occaſioned 
by the reſemblance of Humours, and communica- 
tion of Pleaſures, are very ſubject to alteration. 

Since a man 1s ſometimes diſguſted with himſelf, 


- ?tis yet more eaſy to be diſguſted with others. The 


end of Friendſhip depends leſs upon our Will, than 


its beginning. There is no Sympathy ſo perfect, that 


is not mixed with ſome contrariety; no Agreement 
that can bear an eternal Familiarity. The nobleſt 
Paſſions become ridiculous when they grow old. 
The ſtrongeſt Friendſhips decay with time: every 
day makes a breach in them. Some people are for 
going ſo faſt at their firſt ſetting out, that they are 
out of breath in the midſt of their journey. They 
weary themſelves as well as others. = 
After all, ſays a fickle Friend, tis a very flaviſh 
employment, to be always ſaying to the ſame perſon, 
I love you. Nothing comes near the vexation, that 
a paſſion of too long a continuance occaſions. Lis 
to no purpoſe to take pains to conceal one's Diſguſt, 


or put one's ſelf to an unneceſſary expence to keep 3 55 


the Correſpondence, Letters become dry and inſipid, 
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Converſation languiſhes, the Lover yawns, the Lady 
counts every hour ; both of them at length have 
nothing elſe to talk of, but foul or fair Weather, 
and things of that importance. The Treaſure of Love 
is never ſo great, but it may be exhauſted : the 
Warmth of the heart in Friendſhip, is never ſo ſtrong, 
but it may cool. The Taſte of the beſt things changes, 
before they are changed themſelves © 
When nothing but the bare intereſt of our Diver- 
ſions forms the knot of Friendſhip, Abſence Buſineſs 
and Vexations of Life, may eaſily break, or at leaſt 
untie it. New Delights which are enjoy'd with new 
Friends, efface the remembrance of paſt Content- 
ments. The firſt Pleaſures of every Engagement 
have ſomething of I know not what eagerneſs in them, 
that excites the Deſire, and makes it more vehement. 
As ſoon as they become more ſolid, they are ſatiated. 
Therefore the world has no reaſon to reproach 
Inconſtancy, as a great Evil: it is no more in the 
, power of ſome perſons to love, or not to love, than 
to be in health, or out of order. All that one can 
reaſonably demand of fickle perſons, is ingenuouſly 
to acknowledge their Levity, and not to add Trea- 
chery to Inconſtancy. ; 
For it happens but too often, that the beſt eſta» 
bliſhed Friendſhips, and the moſt ſtrict Confidences, 
inſenſibly ſlacken. We are to blame to exclaim a- 
gainſt Ingratitude, and to decry thoſe that deſert us: 
we are ſometimes glad that they give us an example 
to change, We ſeek Quarrels, we ſeem to be angry, 
that we may find out ſome pretence to ſet our ſelves 
at liberty, But ſuppoſe this were a real anger, per- 
haps it is not their fault, and perhaps *tis-our own ; 
which of us hath a right to judge of it? That which 
we call a crime of the Soul, is very often a defect of 
Nature. God was not pleaſed to make us perfect 
enough to be always amiable; why then ſnould we 
deſire to he always loved? | 
= 1 | With» 
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Without doubt we took more care at the begin- 
ning to conceal our Imperfections: our complaiſance 
ſupplied the room of the greateſt Merit : we'had 
the charms of Novelty then, and theſe charms re- 
ſemble a certain Flower which the Dew leaves upon 
Fruits, There are but few hands dextrous enough * 
to gather it, without ſpoiling it. 

It muſt be acknowledged then, that even the beſt 
men find in the ſtrongeſt Unions intervals of Heavi- 
neſs and Languor, the cauſe of which they don't 
always know. This Languor, if it be let alone, con- 
cludes in the death of Friendſhip, if Honour comes 
not to its relief. 

*Tis Honour that labours ſometimes to hide the 
defects of the Heart, that acts the part of Tender- 
neſs, that preſerves an outward Decorum for ſome 
time, till the Inclination is awaken'd, and re-takes 
its former vigour. gs | 

I don't mean that formal and ceremonious Honour, 
that troubles us by Rules and ridiculous Looks; 
that denies the unfortunate, even opportunity to 
complain ; and whoſe Tyranny becomes ſometimes 

more inſupportable than Infidelity it ſelf. 

Il ſpeak of true Reaſon, that conſiders the Imper- 
fections of Humane Nature, that helps them the 
beſt it can, that is an enemy to Aﬀectation, that 
aims at Good for the ſake of Good alone, without 
the leaſt intervention of Self- love; that is always 
ready to perform a kindneſs, and thinks it has never 
done enough; that doth not applaud it ſelf, nor 
courts the applauſe of the world. 1175 
It is certain then, that theſe two Qualities ſtand 
in need of one another; and that if Honour without 
Friendſhip is diſagreeable, Friendſhip that is not 
ſupported by Honour, is not like to be long-liv d. 
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A FRAGMENT 


OF THE 
HISTORY OF ATALANTA, 
Out of ALLIAN's Var. Hiſt. I. 13. c. 1. 8 


IS a conſtant Tradition in Arcadia, that ſo 

ſoon as ATALANTA the Daughter of JASON 

was born, her Father who cared not to have Daugh- 
ters, reſolved to rid his hands of her; but the man 
whom he intruſted to diſpatch her, was deterred by 
a ſecret horror from executing his Commiſſion : fo 
he carried the Infant to the Mountain Parthenius, 
near a Fountain, where there was a Cave at the foot 
of a Rock, and an x cxcercing thick Grove of Oaks 
above. f 
Thus Ar ATA NTA was deſtin'd to death; but 
fortune was favourable to her: for the indulgence of 
Heaven ſo ordained it, that a few moments after 
this, a She-Bear, whom ſome Huntſmen had robb'd 

of her Whelps, came by; and having her Teats full 
of Milk, took a pleaſure a look upon the Infant, 
then gave her ſuck, and by that means found ſome 
relief from her pain. So d as her Teats fill'd a- 
new, ſhe came again to the ſame place; and having 
none of her own Species, to whom ſhe might exer- 


ciſe the = er of a Mother, ſhe became the Nurſe of 
another's I 


The aforeſaid Huntſmen who had formerly at- 
tack'd this poor Beaſt, when they carried off her 


Cubs, 
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Cubs, were ſtill in ſearch after her; and having 
beaten up the Wood one day, when ſhe was upon 
the hunt for prey, they found ArALAxT A, and 
carried her home with them. She was not call'd fo 
then, but they gave her that Name afterwards, and 
brought her up among them in a ruſtic ſort of 
Education. | | 

In ſtature ſhe much ſurpaſs'd thoſe of her age ; 
and when ſhe came to years of maturity, particu- 
larly devoted her ſelf to Chaſtity ; for which reaſon 
ſhe ſeldom appear'd in any Company, delighted in 
Solitude, and retir'd to ſome of the higheſt places 
of the Arcadian Mountains. 1 

In this lonely Scene, which ſhe pitch'd upon to be 
the place of her Reſidence, there was a Valley wa- 
ter*d with ſeveral Rivulets; the Air was cool, and 
eternally fann'd with freſh Breezes of wind. On all 
hands it was encompaſs'd with a great Foreſt, But 
why ſhould we not take as much pleaſure ta ſee the 
Deſcription of ATaLanTA's Grotto, as to ſee in 
HomEx that of CaLyeso? ; | 

In the fartheſt and narroweſt part of this Valley, 
there was a deep Cavern, the Avenue to which, was 
in a manner fortified by vaſt Precipices. The Ivy 
which covered it round, clung about the young 
Trees, and by their aſſiſtance, made a ſhift to climb 
up at ſome diſtance from the ground. Saffron grew 
naturally in the place, accompanied with Hyaciaths, 
and ſeveral other Flowers of different Colours, which 
refreſh'd the ſight, and perfum'd the air. This was. 
not all; for abundance of Laurel-Trees adorned this 
beautiful Spot, whoſe Leaves always preſerved an 
agreeable Verdure ; and the Vines, which bending 
under the unruly weight of their Bunches, grew at 
the entrance of the Cave, were living Teſtimonies 
of ATALanT a's Care and Diligence. In ſhart, that 
nathing might be wanting to ſet. it off, a Stream of 
clear and cold Water (for ſo both the Taſte 9 

| | oun 
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Found it to be) perpetually guſh'd from the adjoin- 


ing Rock; and this conſtant watering was ſo ad- 
vantageous to the Trees and Plants, that it ſeem®d 
to combat with the Earth, whether of them moſt 


contributed to their growth and preſervation. 


Thus this place was equally to be admired for its 
Charms, and Solitude; and as the Beauty of it ſuffici- 


ently diſcover'd the Judgment, ſo its Culture ſhew'd 


the great Induſtry of our Virgin. The Skins of wild 
Beaſts which ſhe took in Hunting, ſerv'd her inſtead 
of a Bed; their Fleſh was her Nouriſhment, and 
Water was her conſtant Drink. Her Habit was 
without coſt and artifice, very little differing from 
that of Diana, whom ſhe ſaid ſhe was deſirous to 
imitate in that particular, no leſs than in her reſolu- 
tion to preſerve her Virginity inviolable. : 

Nature had ſo fitted her for running, that no Beaſt. 
was ſwift enough to over-run her, and the men that 
lay in wait to ſurprize her, were not able to come 


near her, when once ſhe betook her ſelf to flight. 


Not only thoſe that beheld her, became paſf- 
ſionately in love with her, but likewiſe thoſe that 
heard what publick Fame had reported of her. It 
it wou*d not be too tireſome to the Reader, I would 
deſcribe her Beauty ; but how ſhould that be tire- 
ſome to him, which contributes ſo much to the 
embelliſhment of the Story ? | 

Ever from her Infancy ſhe ſurpaſs'd the reſt of her 
Sex in tallneſs, and among all the young Virgins 
then in Peloponneſus, there was none that cou'd 
diſpute the prize of Beauty with her. Her Counte- 
nace was maſculine and auſtere, as well by reaſon 
of her ſavage Education, as thoſe rough and boiſte- 
rous Exerciſes, that perpetually employ'd her in the 
Mountains. She had nothing of that ſoft effeminate 


Air we find in thoſe that are delicately brought up 
by their Mothers, or Nurſes. She was 5 | 
corpulent, or fat; and her Hunting and active courfe 


ump, but not 
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of Life preſerv'd her in a perfect health. Her Hair 


was of a light yellow, without any of thoſe Artifices 
that other Women practiſe, to which neither Paint- 


ing nor T inctures contributed any thing. Nature 


alone had given it this colour, and the Rays of the 
Sun had ſtamp'd ſo beautiful a Red upon her 
Cheeks, that when one looked upon her attentively, 
he would have thought ſhe had bluſned. What 


Flower in the Univerſe is half ſo pretty and agree- 


able as a charming young Maid, when ſhe bluſhes 

out of a modeſt Innocence ? | 
Two Qualities met together in her, which created 

aſtoniſhment, that is, her incomparable Beauty, 


and the power of making herſelf fear d. No man 


of a mean cowardly ſpirit, after he had ſeen her, 
could fall in love with her; nay, he durſt not fo 


much as look ſtedfaſtly upon her; ſo much did the 
Luſtre of her Beauty dazle the eyes of thoſe that 


fixed theirs on her. | | 

Several things contributed to make her admired, 
eſpecially the great rarity of ſeeing her: after her 
way of. ras, it was no eaſy matter to have a ſight 
of her; for whenever ſhe was ſeen, *twas on the 
ſudden and unawares, either when ſhe was purſuing 


wild Beaſts, or elſe defending herſelf from them; 


and paſſing by with incredible ſwiftneſs, ſhe darted 
like a Star, or rather like a Flaſh of Lightening, 


till ſhe was immediately loſt among the Oaks and 


Shrubs, or ſome thick and dark Coverts in the moun- 
tains. | | 

One day, two young men of the neighbouring 
Country, whoſe names were HyL&vus and Ramzcvs, 
deſcended from the CENTAURUS, Came to beat up 
her quarters in the midft of the night ; a pair of 


bold hardy Lovers, who had inſolence enough to 


undertake any thing in the rage and tranſport of 
- their Paſſion, | 


3 To 
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Jo put this deſign in execution, they neither em- 
ploy'd Muſicians, nor ufed any of thoſe ſoft enga- 
ging ways that are praftis'd by young Men in Cities 
upon the like occaſions ; but carried hghted Torches 
that were enough at that time of night to frighten a 
multitude of people, but much more a raw unexpe- 
rienced lonely Virgin. ef . 
Having therefore newly broke down, and folded 
about them the Branches of ax Pine- tree newly tore 
of, they covered themſelves with theſe Branches, as 
if it were with a Garland, and in this noble Equi- 
page ſet ſeveral Trees on the mountain on fire; and 
making a perpetual claſhing with their Arms, theſe 
well-bred Wooers, marched directly towards Ar A- 
EAN TA. | | | 
But their deſigns were diſcover'd by our Heroine, 
who had perceived the Fire from her Cave, and by 
that means knew' who-they were that intended her 
this viſit. She was not in the leaſt affrighted at the 
matter, but drew her Bow, and ſhot an Arrow at 
them, which hit the firſt ſo effectually, that down 
ke fell to the ground. | 
With this the ſecond; not any more like a Lo- 
ver, but as a declared Enemy, advanced towards 
her, as well- to revenge his Brother's death, as to 
gratify his own deſires; but he was prevented in 
his intentions hy another Arrow, which mortally 
wounded him, and deterr'd all others from attempt 
ing an Outrage of that nature. | 
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OBSERVATIONS 


On what is neceſſary to direct a young Man 

| how to enter with advantage upon the 

Theatre of the World, and there to ſupport 
himſelf with Honour. 


TO THE 
EARL OF ST. ALBANS. 


" : MY LORD, 


JF OU command me to lay before you in as 
ſhort a compaſs as I can, all that is neceſſary 
to direct a young Man of great hopes, how to en- 
ter with advantage upon the Theatre of the World, 
and there to ſupport himſelf with Honour : this is 
not all, my Lord, for you are pleas'd to enjoin me 
to compole a ſhort Syſtem out of all I have learnt 
upon this Subject, either by converſation with Gen- 
tlemen, my own reading, or by reflections ; where- 
in may be found at one view all the Rules, Pre- 
cepts, and Maxims that are proper to poliſ and 
direct a perſon of equal induſtry and good parts; 
who is deſirous to recommend himſelf to the world, 
and ſet off thoſe Talents of which he is maſter, to 
the beſt advantage. 
To deal plainly with your Lordſhip, I never till 
now found the leaſt difficulty in any of your Com- 
mands, through that zeal and inclination I ever had 
to execute with pleaſure, whatever you thought fir 
to demand of me. But what you here propoſe is 
really ſo difficult, that I am perſuaded you would 
3 never 
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never have deſir'd it, had you looked upon it, 
through the ſame end of the Perſpective, as I do. 
In truth, never was there ſo vaſt a Matter, and 
yet you command me to give you an Abridgment 
ol it: never were Precepts more disjointed, and yet 
you require an Art formed out of them. Never 
Maxims leſs certain, and yet you would have Rules. 
This, in my opinion, is not to be done: however, 
I will do all that lies in my power to content you. 
Pit borrow both from the living and the dead; I'll 
drain both my ſelf and others; but you muſt ex- 
pect neither an Epitome, nor any Method. I will 
lay down before you, with all ſincerity, what my 
deſire to ſatisfy you, rather than what my ſtudy or 
experience, ſuggeſt upon this Subject. 

The firſt ſtep that a man makes into the world, 
generally determines all the reſt, and is the founda- 
tion 'of his Reputation, as well as the beſt preſage 
of his future Fortune; from the firſt meaſures he 
takes, men of experience will tell you whether he 
will ſucceed or no. Tis therefore highly important 
to make this firſt ſtep with a great deal of caution, 
and to ſignalize our entry by ſomething glorious 
and great. 

Tis impoſſible, without being maſter of a good 
Addreßs, to gain the publick Eſteem, and to make 
one's Talents appear ſo to advantage, that the 
world may never be diſguſted, nor glutted with 

'em. 

The beſt way for a man to preſerve his Reputa- 
tion, is ſtill to bring ſomething new and ſurprizing 
upon the ſtage ; and to provide freſh matter for the 
general admiration, which ſeems always to grow up 
in proportion to our Merit. The great actions we 
do, promiſe ſomething greater; and the good ought 
to be follow'd by better. 

A viſe man ſhould not ſuffer the depth of his 
ucts to be ſounded, if he would always keep 


up 
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up his Character with the people : on the contrary, 
he ſhould behave himſelf ſo, as never to diſcover alt 
he knows, that no man may be able to aſſign limits 
to his Knowledge. For, let a man be never fo 
learned, the Idea we have of him, when we know 
him but by halves, is much greater, than what we 
ſhall have of him, when we are throughly acquain- 

ted with him. | _—_ 
Therefore let him take care. not to diſcover the 
whole extent of his Abilities at once, but ſhew them 
as he ſees occaſion. A man of diſcretion will always 
have a hidden reſerve to relieve him, in caſe he 
ſhould happen to be worſted ; and keep a reinforce- 
ment near at hand, to ſerve him in any extremity. 
Beſides, as the ſucceſs of the wiſeſt Undertakings 
depends upon the meeting of a multitude of con- 
junctures, many of which are owing purely to 
chance; a man of ſenſe ought never to hazard his 
whole Reputation in a Converſation, a Diſpute, or 
an Interview ; for if he does not ſucceed, he can ne- 
ver retrieve himſelf, and no man can promiſe him- 
ſelf, that he ſhall not make ſome overſight in an 
Eſſay. For what is more common, than to find 
one's firſt Projects diſappointed? He ought not 
therefore to venture his All upon one ſingle Action, 
whatever advantage he may propoſe to himſelf if 
it ſucceeds. | | | I 
On the contrary, the great Art of all conſiſts in 
not diſcovering all we know at once, but in unfold- 
ing it by degrees, and always taking care to keep up 
and excite curioſity, The Magazine ſhould always 
anſwer the occaſion ; and the Piece ſhould not be- 
lye the Pattern: in fine, a man ought always to 
2 good the hopes the world has entertam'd of 
Es 
For this reaſon alone, our great Maſters will ne- 
ver diſcover the whole Myſtery of their Art to their 
Scholars, by which means they ſtill remain the Ma- 
Vor, III. * ſters; 
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ſters; the Source of their Inſtructions is never ex- 
hauſted ; and as tis _—_ communicated by parcels, 
they never drain the Fund of their Knowledge, 
which continually enables them both to fatisfy the 
expectation of others, and to maintain their own 
Credit. . | 
I would recommend one thing more to a man of 
Parts, and that is, to be ſeen as ſeldom as may be; 
for as his preſence diminiſhes the eſteem we have of 
him, ſo his abſence and diſtance augments it. Fame 
takes a delight to draw every thing greater than the 
Life, and the Sight never keeps pace with the Ima- 


« 


gination. 

We 2 not therefore to ſquander away our 
whole at once, but leave ſomething to be ſtill 
expected from us, in order to make our ſelves always 
acceptable. The world deſires our company, in 
proportion to the eſteem they have for us: = 

pineſs is better taſted when it has been long ex- 
pected; and the pleaſure that coſts us ſome trou- 
ble, is ſought with more ardour, than that which 
comes eaſy. Thus our niceſt Gentlemen find in hun- 
ger a ſauce, which the moſt exquiſite Ragous could 
not give them; and *tis a refining of Epicureiſm, 
not to ſatisfy our Senſes and Appetites but by halves. 
A man can never make himſelf familiar with the 
Vulgar, but he muſt of neceſſity loſe that reſpect 
and veneration, which Retirement, and an Air of 
Majeſty beſtows on thoſe that ſhew themſelves but 
ſeldom : for Preſence diſcovers thoſe defects which 
Abſence would conceal. The moſt valuable things 
loſe their worth ſo ſoon as they become common. 
The great inclination we have 2 Rarities, degene- 
rates into contempt, when we find they may be had 
every where; and the Mind is much more delicate 
and difficult to be pleaſed than the Senſes, which are 
glutted with, the moſt delicious and exquiſite Meats, 
when they are made their daily Food. : 
Thus 


- own Country. 
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Thus we may obſerve, that the farther a learned 
man is from us, the more we deſire his company 
the more he conceals himſelf, the more we court him: 


Not that I wou'd by any means adviſe one of that 


character tõ make himſelf inacceſſible ; nothing but 
a mean Genius ought to be ſhy of ſhewing himſelf, as 
being conſcious that his merit will not bear too near 
a ſcrutiny. There is certainly a medium, between a 
Haughtineſs that deſpifes others, and a Familiarity 


* 


that makes us cheap. _ . "XL; | 
. Many other things might be ſaid upon this occa- 
Non, but the more I endeavour to take in the whole 
compaſs of them, the leſs am I able to aſſign their 
bounds. Let us proceed then ſtep by ſtep: let us 
clear, if we can, this confuſion of Ideas; which pre- 
ſent themſelves in crowds to the Mind, and follow 
ſome ſort of order, that we may run into no imper- 
tinent digreſſions. 


o > 4 


The very firſt thing in my opinion, that a young 
man has to do, who deſigns to ſettle himſelf with 
ſucceſs in the world, is to know his own Genius; 
*Tis certain that every man has one, and for want 
df making this obſervation, we find thouſands daily 
miſcarry, who might otherwiſe have made their 
fortune. | 
How many do we ſee in favour, who cannot 
dtherwiſe account for their being honoured with the 
acquaintance of men in power, but by the effect of 
their deſtiny? So ſoon as they have once broke the 
ice, and are ſettled in theſe poſts, envy*d ; they 
need but ordinary Capacities to keep *em. There- 
fore we ought to take effectual care to ſtudy our 
Deſtiny. 5 N 
He that has failed at Court, might perhaps have 
ſucceeded in the City: and; he that finds himſelf the 


| Jeſt of the Town, might have been admir'd in the 


Country. In a word, no man is a Prophet in his : 
Ys Tis 
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»Tis therefore neceſſary to know when and where 
to tranſplant one's ſelf. Many great Men had ne- 
ver been known, had they always continued in the 
_ of their nativity. Some men muſt ſtand in 

advantageous light, to appear in their true luſtre. 

Every day affords us inſtances of ſeveral perſons 
that would have been the ſcandal of their Order, if 
they had continued in it ; yet forſaking it, they 
have become the honour of another. ; 

Men often ſucceed better in one condition than in 
another, altho* they are not better qualify*d for 
What they undertake, than for that they left. 

*Tis principally to their Fate that we ought to 
aſcribe the Riſe or Fall of many great perſons: 
every man therefore ought to examine his Lot, to 
content himſelf with it, and follow it; for he that 
thinks to make his fortune any other way, is re- 
ſolved to ſail againſt wind and tide. 

The ſecond thing that is neceſſary for a young 
man to do, is to know his good and ill Qualities 3 
for every thing in the world has a mixture of good 
and evil in it. No man but has ſomething good in 
his compoſition, which may be much improved by 
cultivation and diligence. 

Such a man would have made a great figure in 
the world, if he had known his ſtrength, and per- 
fected that Talent to which Nature ſuited him moſt. 
But the generality of mankind force their Genius, 
and loſe the Race by endeavouring to run beyond 
the Poſt. | | 
- We ought alſo to know our predominant Defect ; 
for every man has his blind ſide, which counter- 
ballances in a manner the good Quality in which 
he excels ; and if he heartily reſolves to deſtroy it, 
he will infallibly ſucceed. But then he ought to 
take it in time, and carry on his attacks with un- 
weary'd application and courage; for tis not = 

eaſy 
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eaſy matter to deſtroy a Vice that is born, and has 
grown up with us. | 

When a young Man has gone ſo far in his way, 
he ought not to think of launching immediately in- 
to the world, and embarking in an Employ ; he 
muſt reflect upon it a long time firſt ; he muſt ex- 
amine his own Abilities, provide himſelf with Pa- 
trons, and duly conſider what Qualifications are re- 
quired for the Poſt he pretends to: he ought, if I 
may be allow'd the expreſſion, to feel the Pulſe of 
his Affairs, and wait a long time, if there be occa- 
ſion for it; for *tis the Character of a wiſe Man ne- 
ver to engage hand over head, or to be impatient 
for any thing. He that never grieves, or puts him- 
ſelf in a paſſion, ſhews that he is an abſolute Ma- 
ſter of himſelf; and when once a man can com- 
mand himſelf, he will in a ſhort time command 
others. 

A certain term is required to bring great deſigns 
to maturity; thoſe that can ſtay ſo long, are com- 
monly paid with uſury for their patience; for, in 
many things Delay does more than downright puſh- 
ing on: and we often find that a man of phlegm 
comes ſooner to his journey's end, than one that 
has more fire in his Conſtitution. Precipitation ruins 
the beſt- laid Deſigns; whereas Patience ripens the 
moſt difficult, and renders the execution of them 
N ot but that it looks well in a young Fellow to 
tempt Fortune by ſome bold and courageous Action, 
for this method ſeldom fails of ſucceſs, and one of 
a puſhing character is almoſt certain of gaining his 
ends. Nothing has ſo near a reſemblance to Sot- 
tiſhneſs as Cowardice ; whereas a little Bravery often 
ſupplies the want of Ability. i 

We ought not then to be ſo much afraid of the 
Merit of others, nor ſuffer our Idea of it to diſorder 
us in their preſence; for, let us be never ſo much 
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prepoſſeſs d in favour of a man in vogue; yet after 
we have converſed ſome time with him, we ſhall 
find that he has his Weakneſſes, which level him 


with the Vulgar, as much as his Merit raiſes him 


above them, | 1 8 
A man that is upon the riſe dazles us, if we 


view him at any diſtance; but if we come near him, 


his perſonal Defects will ſoon moderate the foreign 
Gloſs, that he only borrow'd from his Rank and 
Dignity. i 


Let us then guard our ſelves againſt the tyranny 


of Prejudice, which always affects to uſurp upon 
Reaſon. *Tis as ſcandalous for a learned Man to 
be fearful, as for one that is ignorant to be aſ- 
ſuming. - ; ö 

We ought to know when 'tis a proper time to 
embark in any Affair; nay, that is not enough, for 
we ought to know how to carry it on. A great 
many men that are only good to begin an Affair, 
are abſolutely unfit to finiſh it. From this default 
it happens, that many great Battles have been gain- 
ed without any great advantage to the Conquerors, 
becauſe they tarried behind to reap the Fruit of the 
Victory, when they ought to have purſued their 
good fortune. And from the ſame indiſcretion it 
is that we find Stateſmen in publick Affairs, com- 
mit the ſame Soleciſms, as a private man does in his 
Family-Concerns. 

If a man aſter he has rightly concerted his Mea- 
ſures, happens to ſucceed, let him not ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be overcome with the flattery of Self. love; 
the common miſcarriage of thoſe that are too much 
puff d up with Succeſs. For we want as mudh Mo- 
deration not to be corrupted by our good fortune, 
as Patience not to be dejected by the bad. 

Beſides, we ſhould have that command over our 
ſelves, as to be able to ſtop in the midſt of the moſt 


favourable Career. The Torrent of Proſperity 
2 


ought. 
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ought not to carry us away againſt our wills. Tis 
often neceſſary nat to puſh on our. Victory as far as 
we might. A wiſe Retreat is no leſs gloriaus than 
a courageous Attack; tis by retiring from the 
World in good time, that we beſt ſecure the Glory 
we have acquired in it; and 'tis the Character of a 
conſummated Merit, to be able to live in a retreat 


with Honour, after one has lived in publick with 
Splendour. 


Thus, my Lord, I have ſent you my Thoughts. 
in what manner a young man that would maintain 
an illuſtrious Figure in the world, ought to begin, 
proceed and conclude. I am fatisfy'd that many 
other things might be ſaid upon this Subject; but 
in the little I have writ upon it, I have ſaid enough 
to make me underſtoad by one, that has had ſo 
much experience as your Lordſhip, and whoſe 


Thoughts are ſo much elevated above thoſe of other 
men, | | 


g 
REFLECTIONS 


Upon what Meaſures a Man ſhould take to 


I. T I'S no ſmall ſtep towards the Tranquillity of 
Life, to behold it through the moſt agree- 
able part. Nothing ſcarce is ſo very untoward, hut 
we may draw ſome advantage from it. We fre- 
quently grieve ' and vex our ſelves about Trifles, 
which 1n a little tume become of themſelves eaſy to us. 
II. We are pleaſed with Satire, whether we write it 
our ſelves, or have it from another hand ; but then 
it ought not to give us that uneaſineſs, which we 
_ > ©. ma 
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may obſerve in the converſation of ſame people, 
who are ſeriouſly cancerned at the Follies or Extra- 
vagancies of other Men; who are vex'd to ſee the 
World managed fo as it is, and caſt their eyes upon 
diſagreeable Objects, only to be diſpleaſed with 
dem. What was HeracLiTvs the better for ſigh- 
ing and grieving ? did he reform the abuſes of the 
Age by it? The wiſeſt way i to take care of our 
ſelves, and let others look to their own Affairs: 
has not every one enough to employ him at home ? 

III. When a man is in affliction, he ought to re- 
member that he has had ſome happy minutes in his 
time, and thank Fortune for what 4 formerly en- 
joy d. In ſhort, a man may alleviate his Misfor- 
tunes, either by remembring, or hoping for a bet- 
ter Condition. ee, tanlts 
IV. The greateſt part of mankind covet the Ho- 
nours, Riches and Pleaſures of other men, juſt as Adul- 
terers do their Neighbours Wives, and deſpiſe thoſe 
rhey enjoy: cannot we paſs our Lives pleaſantly, 
without poſſeſſing all that may belong to it? Why 
ſhould we imagine a hundred things are neceſſary to 
our eaſe, when we may live content enough with - 
out them, provided we liſten to Reaſon. 

V. Although Ambition is a declared enemy to this 

ine, yet we are more at quiet when we look 

down on thoſe that are below us: ſne would have 
us aſpire to the firſt Rank, and deſpiſe this humble 
ſort of Tranquillity; but has ſhe any thing better 
to give us? n vpn 
VI. The meaſure of our Happineſs we ought to 
take from that of our Paſſions : he that has the feweſt 
Deſires, Hopes, and ſuch like agitations of Mind, 
will certainly be the moſt content. 1 

VII. Every thing, even the deſire of Virtue, ought 
to be limited, if we deſign to live happy: for in 
fine, how many Virtues are there incompatible ? 
How many Undertakings, which are not proper 7 
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all ſorts of people? *Tis enough for us that we 
can acquit our ſelves well in our reſpective poſts. 

VIII. That man is truly miſerable, who diſquiets 
himſelf with the proſpect of future Evils. Tis an 
abyſs ſo profound, that tis enough to make one giddy 
to look down the precipice. To make uſe of the pre- 
ſent Good, 1s an excellent ſecret : not but that a man 
ought to be prepar'd againſt all the different Acci- 
dents of Life ; for this may in ſome meaſure prote& 
him from the Inſults of Fortune. No Calamity can 
happen to us, when once we have a ſufficient fund 
of Patience and Reaſon to overcome it. 

IX. He that is ſurprized and troubled, fo often as 
he makes a falſe ſtep, is not ſo well acquainted with 
himſelf as he ought to be. We mult have a great 
deal of Vanity, not to know our own Weakneſs ; 
and if we know it, we may gain this advantage at 
leaſt by knowing it, not to be diſcompoſed after 

every trailty. 

EX. Nothing frights us more than Death,as if it were 
not a paſſage to a better Life, If we live well, the 
Thoughts of Death will only create an exceſs of Joy 
in us. 

XI. Let not any auſtere Maxims ſo prepoſſeſs our 
Minds, as to hinder us from enjoying the innocent 
Pleaſures of Life. Some men tondly imagine that 
they have acted meritoriouſly, for refuſing. the 
ſmalleſt, and moſt natural Pleaſures that Heaven 
has been pleas'd to mingle with the Bitters of Life, 
in order to render it palatable. 

NII. Solid Content proceeds from a good Con- 
feng without which there is no ſort of Pleaſure but 
leaves a ſting behind it. Now tis the Reflection that 
we have performed our duty, that gives us Content 
in our own Breaſt; whereas, on the other hand, 
nothing entails more Trouble and Inquietude upon, 


us, than the Wr ts er that we have 
done amiſs. | 


XIII. 
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XIII. Happy is the man that knows how to make a 
right Judgment between what is truly good, and 
truly evil; for there are a thouſand falſe Scruples, 
that nevertheleſs give us real vexations : however, 
we ſhould by no means attempt to ſtifle the natural 
Notians we have of Virtue and Vice, in order to 
Put an end ta them. The ſecurity of thoſe perſons 
who have ſtupify d their Conſcience, is a lamentable 
Lethargy, that infallibly leads to deſtruction. 


dnnn 


OF LOGIC K. 


NST EAD of that vaſt number of Precepts, 
of which the Logick we learn in the Schools, is 
compos'd, and which for the moſt part, are either 
inſignificant, or too intricate z only the four fol- 
lowing ones in my opinion are neceſſary for ſuch as 
wou*d proceed ſecurely in their ſearch after Truth. 
I. We ought not to determine, that a Thing is, or 
is not, without being able to produce a Reaſon for 
it, and that explain'd in ſo clear terms, that it may 
naturally convince the Mind. £7 
II. Left we ſhould ſuffer our ſelves to be carry d 
away by any Precipitation or Prejudice, which are ſa 
apt to miſlead us, we ought to examine every Term 
in a Propoſition, and divide it into as many parts as 
we can. The Faculties of our Soul are ſo confined 
and limited, that *tis impoſſible for us to judge a- 
right of any thing, which is of any extent, unleſs 
we take it to pieces. DUR VT 
III. Nor is this all, for we ought methodically 
to digeſt all the thoughts contain*d in any Subject. 
That which 1s more ſimple, more general, and more 
eaſy to be conceiv'd, ought to precede that which is 
more. 
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more compounded ; for nothing will ſooner help us 
to know whether we are impoſed upon in an Argu- 
ment, or no, than this ſort of method which directs 
us to conſider one thing after another, 

IV. In fine, we ought to be fo nice in making 
the Diviſion exact, as to be aſſur'd, that nathing is 
omitted, If we ſhould forget but one Particular, 
tis impoſſible but there muſt be ſome flaw or other 
in the Propoſitions we advance. 

To comprehend in fewer words theſe four Maxims, 
remember, | 

I. Not to judge of any thing which is obſcure, 
or without Evidence, | 

2. Divide the thing yau are to judge of. 

3. Take care to obſerve a method in your 
Thoughts, | 717 55 
4. Let the Diviſion you make be perfect. 


dub do - pdbr re ri r tt 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


"F I'S the buſineſs of moral Philoſophy to con- 
duct us in our ſearch after Good, as Logick 
guides us in the ſearch after Truth. 

If this be true, tis certain that the moral Philo- 
ſophy, which is taught in aur Univerſities, does not 
deſerve the name, ſince it only ſtarts a ſett of idle 
impertinent Queſtzons concerning the different Ob- 
jets of Happineſs, the Number of our Paſſions, and 
other metaphyſical Points, which are goodfor nothing 
elſe, but to furniſh everlaſting matter for Diſputes, 

True Moral Philoſophy ought to teach us, 

1. What it is truly to act like rational Crea- 

_ tures 3 that is to ſay, with liberty. It — 
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firſt treats of human Actions, that is to ay, I: ra- 
tional, or free. 

2. After tis once granted, that nothing but vo- 
tuntary Actions are good, or evil, it enquires what 
this Goodneſs, or Evil of our Actions is ; and whe- 
ther *tis poſſible for any of them to be indifferent. | 

3. For this reaſon as the goodneſs of our Actions 
depends upon the Rule and End that directs them, 
it enquires what chis certain Rule, and this certain 
End is. 

4. Then it teaches us, that we have no other Rule 
but 2 Law of God, which it conſiders two ways: 
in the firſt place, as it is written in the Books of 
Moſes, and in the Goſpel ; and ſecondly, in every 
man's Conſcience. | 

5. As to what concerns the End, it ſhews that it 
does not conſiſt in bare Honeſty, which even the 
Pagans cultivated with ſo much care ; but that God 
alone ought to be the Center to which all our Love 
ſhould tend ; and then it proceeds to ſhew us the 
abſolute neceſſity of doing ſo. 

6. In the next place, ſince the Paſſions are a cer- 
tain obſtacle to it, it does not ſo much teach us to 
know them, as how to command them. 

7. In fine, becauſe men are obliged by the ne- 
ceſſities of Life, to live together, it treats of thoſe 
reciprocal Duties of Juſtice We owe to one another, 
whatever condition we are in. 

This Plan if we followed in the ſtudy of Morality, 
we might make a much greater progreſs,, and find 
more ſatisfaction, than in the dry infipid * of 
the Philoſophy of the Schools. 2 


Wc 
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MAXIMS OF MORALITY. 


Eafon, which often obliges us to be irreſolute 

in our Judgments, becauſe the greateſt part of 
Objects do not preſent themſelves to our Minds with 
evidence ſufficient to make themſelves throughly 
underſtood, obliges us not to be ſo in our Actions; 
for ſince we muſt live in a civil Communion, tis ne- 
ceſſary to propoſe to our ſelves ſome ſort of Conduct, 
and conſtantly obſerve it, till we can find a better. 

For as a man that pulls down one houſe with an 
intention to build up another, provides himſelf be- 
fore-hand with a habitation, while tis a building; 
he that would diligently examine his Thoughts, and 
reform his Soul from any Prejudices it may have 
imbib'd, ought to provide himſelf in like manner 
with a Syſtem of Morals that may ſerve as a Rule to 
him. And this I preſume may be reduc'd to four 

I. To obey the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Coun- 
try where we are born ; and to follow, on all occa- 
ſions, the moſt moderate Opinions, without diſap- 
\ Proving, or condemning any man. 

II. To be ſo conſtant to this Conduct, when once 
we have choſen it, as not to mind any thing that 
may be ſaid, to put us out of conceit with it; imi- 
rating Travellers, in this reſpect, who when they 
find themſelves in a Foreſt, ought not to wander 
this way or that way, but march on as directly as 
they can in the ſame path, and not leave it upon 
idle Surmiſes; for at laſt they muſt come to ſome 
end, where in all probability they will be much 
better than in the midſt of the Wood, 

III. To 
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III. To cure our ſelves of all thoſe Diſquiets, which 
5 1 men of feeble and wavering Minds, who 
ſuffer themſelves to be variouſly led by all ſorts of 
Examples : for theſe different Agitations, theſe vain 
and confus'd Reflections amuſe the Soul, and rob it 
of all its vigour and force. 
IV. Of all the Leſſons of Morality, we ought ra- 
ther to cultivate that which teaches us to conquer our 
ſelves, than that which has no other end, but to tri- 
umph over Fortune; and to cliange our Deſires, 
without pretending to change any thing in the ma- 
nagement of the world. I believe this was the Se- 
cret of thoſe Philoſophers, who, in ſpite of the in- 
commodities of Life, were able to diſpute happineſs 
with their Gods. But it is impoſſible to reap any 
benefit from this Arcanum, unleſs we are throughly 
convinced, that ee eg in our power, but 
dur Thoughts and our Defires. 5 
With theſe few Maxims a man may govern him- 
ſelf well enough, go on in ail eaſy track, till long 
experience ſhews him a better, if tis poſſible to find 
one; ſince Life is ſo ſhort, and the occaſions of im- 
proving ſo very rare. | 


THE 
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"THE 
CHARACTER 
| OB A 
MAN OF HONOUR: 
TO THE 


DUKE OF ORMOND: 


A LL men naturally deſire to be happy: this 
Defire attends us fo long as we live; and tis 


the only Truth wherein all the world are of one 


opinion. 

"Bur then to attain this Happineſs with leſs trouble, 
and to poſſeſs it with ſecurity, without fearing to be 
diſturb?'d in ſo envied a ſituation, we ought to act 
in ſuch a manner, my Lord, that others may be 
happy as well as our ſelves ; for, if a man pretends 
to take care only of himſelf, he will find continual 


oppoſitions : but when we are reſolved not to be 


happy, but upon condition, that others may be ſo 
likewiſe, all difficulties are removed, and all man- 
kind is ready to lend us a helping hand. 
I õ this management of Happineſs for our ſelves 
and others, which we ought to call Honour, and 
which, properly ſpeaking, is nothing but Self-love 
well manag' d. | | 
This Honour therefore ought to be conſider'd, as 
the deſire of being happy; but in ſuch a manner, 
that others may be ſo too. Let us examine the moſt 


vir- 


degree, tis requiſite we ſhou 
gr 9 
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virtuous Actions, and we ſhall find they are all of 
this nature, and that they all flow from the ſame 
To poſſeſs this generous Quality in the higheſt 

| 


ld have Soundneſs of 
Judgment, and Sincerity of Hearr, and that both 
theſe ſhould agree together.  _ 
© By the Solidity of our Judgment, we come to 
know what is moſt juſt, and moſt reaſonable to ſay 


and do; and by the Sincerity of our Heart, we are 


always inclin*d to do, and ſay the ſame. * ' 
When a man has-but one of theſe two Qualifica- 
tions, he cannot pretend to poſſeſs this Character in 
perfection: for he is not a jot the better for knowing 
what Reaſon and Juſtice are, if Integrity of Heart 


does not g0 along with this knowfedge: in like 
manner, if the Integrity of the Heart acts ſingly, and 


the aſſiſtance of the Judgment be wanting to guide 
it, it will blindly grope out its way, without ever 
knowing exactly what road it ought to take. 
Theſe are the two eſſential Ingredients, in the 
compoſition of a man of Honour; and ſince ' tis ſo 
rare to ſte them ſeparately, can we wonder if *tis 
much more ſo to ſee them united ? But, my Lord, 
when they once meet in the ſame perſon, what Great- 


neſs, what Equity, what publick-ſpirited Actions 


may we not expect from him? A man of this Cha- 
racter diſcharges all his Duties with equal reputa- 
tion, however extended, or different they may be. 


He is a good Subject, a good Father, a good 

Friend, a good Citizen, and a good Maſter. He 
is indulgent, good-natur*d, eaſy of acceſs, ſenſible 
of the Misfortunes of others, and ready to relieve 


He is circumſpe& and modeſt, he neither affects 


to be thought a neceſſary man, nor is he over- nice. 
He takes notice of another's faults, but never talks of 
them, nor does he ſeem to have obſerved them. 


. 


He 
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He is not in the leaſt a ſlave to Intereſt ; but, as 
he is no ſtranger to the neceſſities of Life, his Con- 
duct is always regular, and he never abandons him- 
ſelf to any Exceſs. | | 
He is not mov'd by any thing but true Merit. 
That which is call'd Grandeur, Authority, Fortune, 
Riches, all theſe magnificent names don't byaſs his 
Judgment. He knows perfectly well what pains they 
have as well as pleaſures; and this hinders him ſome- 
times from taking the ready way that leads to 
Fortune. | 2 N 

Although he is agreeable, and entertaining in Con- 
verſation, yet he knows when to retire, and loves 
not a Croud. Thus we may ſee that he ſeldom en- 
deavours to ſhew himſelf upon the Theatre of the 
World. But if his Birth or Fortune are pleas'd to 
place him there, having a large ſtock of Wit, Judg- 
ment, good Senſe and Experience, he fills the Poſt 
he is placed in, with univerſal Applauſe. 

The man of Honour ſets a great value on Wit; 
but a much greater on Reaſon. The love of Truth 
is his predominant Paſſion. He deſires to know all 
Things, but does not ſet up for knowing any thi 

He is careful and inquiſitive, he knows the worth, 
force, and weakneſs of every thing. He eſteems no- 
thing but according to its intrinſic Value. The moſt 
inſinuating Errors and Prepoſſeſſions don't impoſe 
upon him, nor make any impreſſion upon his Mind. 

In ſhort, a perſon of this Character, ſays and does 
nothing, which is not agreeable, juſt, reaſonable, and 
which does not directly tend to make all men happy. 
*Tis therefore evident, my Lord, that to make 
the world happy, we muſt firſt re-eſtabliſh a princi- 
ple of Honour in it. But to bring this about, *tis 
not enough to know what Condition it is in at pre- 
ſent ; *tis neceſſary likewiſe to know how it ought to 
be, and how it would be in effect, if all men go- 
yern'd themſelves by Reaſon. 


— 


Vox. III. = As 
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As Affairs are managed in the world at preſent, 
every thing almoſt is out of order. Honour has no- 
thing to do there, and men of Honour are, as it 
were, in a ſtrange Country. 


* 


Twou'd be an eaſy matter for Princes to effect 
the re-eſtabliſhment of Honour. To accompliſh fo 
rlorious and noble a Deſign, they need do no more, 
but only prefer the virtuous, and puniſh the bad. 
II all men acted by the dictates of Reaſon, we 
ſhould have nothing among us, but our natural In- 
firmities, as Sickneſs, old Now. and Death. Whereas 
we are ſurrounded with a thouſand other Ills ; as 
Prejudice, Anger, Ambition, Perfidiouſneſs, Igno- 
rance, and the Contempt of ſolid Knowledge. 
In the world nothing attracts the eyes and eſteem 
of all men, but noble Extraction, and Glory obtain'd 
by War: all other Merits, if I may ſo expreſs my 
felf, are languiſhing, and we ſcarce vouchſafe to 
take notice of them. | £9 


*Tis very juſt that the merits of War ſhould be 


conſider d. The Fatigues, Wounds, and Death it- 
felf, to which the Brave are fo often expos'd, ought 
indeed to be rewarded better than they are. Never- 
theleſs, if we compare the Honours that are beſtowed 
upon *em, with thoſe of perſons excelling in other 
Arts, we ſhall find that they are ſufficiently requited. 
It falls out unhappily for the merit of Wit, that as 
w people underſtand it ; ſo, even in this ſmall num- 
ber, ſome have no great eſteem for it 
Ii not ſo with Riches, all Mankind, the poor as 
well as the rich, ſet an equal value on them. The 
other Gifts of Fortune carry the ſame Advantages 
with them. Men of the meaneſt Birth adore Great- 
neſs, and ule their utmoſt endeavours to obtain it. 


C3 


X- 


f 


For the Uſe of Life. 


E N never e freely, and without 
intereſt, They muſt propoſe ſome advan- 
tage to themſelves by it; or it mult coſt ſomething 
to the 1 they vouchſafe to Praiſe. 

Thoſe that are of high Birth are continually re- 
ſpected, their very Name is a ſort of Paneg 0 to 
them; and this is one of the greateſt Pres a 
man can deſire. 

The condition of the moſt unfortunate is alſo the 
moſt deſpiſed ; tis not enough that they are miſer- 
able, but to inhance their Affliction, they mult he 
perſecuted with Ignominy and Scorn. In truth, 
man i a very ſa vage Animal. 80 

We ſhould never ſuffer the word Cit, Ca 
Bumkin, and the like, to come out of our mouths. 
All theſe names are injurious, and imply Contempt. 
For this reaſon we ſhould endeavour to avoid 'em, 
fince they are good for nothing but to make miſ- 
chief in the world. But we ought to keep up. the 
names of Knave, Traitor, ungrateful Wretch, and 
others of the like nature, on purpoſe to ſtamp a 
laſting diſgrace on thoſe that deſerve them. _ _ 

We ke. not to deſpiſe men in want, but on. 


| the contrary, ſhould rather give em ſome marks 


of our Countenance:. and as Contempt perhaps is 
one of the greateſt Misfortunes of the Poor, we 2 | 
in ſome meaſure alleviate their uneaſineſs, by al- 

ſuring them plainly and frankly, that we do. not. 
eſteem dem the leſs for their being in low circum- 
9 N a 
| | Z 2 4 
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A man ſhould take care to ſhew himſelf affable 
and courteous to his Domeſticks, for by this beha- 
viour he makes their condition more ſupportable to 
them, Tis purely the effect of Fortune that they 
are ſo low, and that we are above em. | 

*Tis not our intereſt always to be over-rigorous 
in the demanding of our Rights. Nothing looks 
better than for a man ſometimes to drop part of 


his Pretenſions. 


A man of prudence ſhou'd avoid to game high; 
tis too dangerous a diverſion: Anger, Heat and 
Quarrels generally accompany it; it often procures 
a man uneaſy nights, and at long-run it effectually 
ruins him. This is not all, for let his Fortune be 
what it will, he that games muſt be eternally upon 
his guard, for fear of being cheated; and is it not 
a wretched life always to march ſo, as if we were in 
an enemy's Country ? 5 
A man ought to have nothing ſingular or affected 
in his Habit, Diſcourſe or Manners. In m opinion 
the modeſt Air becomes a man better than that 
which they call the genteel Air. 98 
_ ?Tis good to have in one's Countenance ſome- 
thing great, that procures both Eſteem and Reſpect : 
but an affable open Behaviour is full as advanta- 
geous to us, and gains us the love of all men. As 
for the imperious haughty Mien that is ſo much in 
faſhion, in my opinion, it is only proper for our 
, . 
Wie ſhould learn not to be uneaſy with our ſelves, 
and to ſtudy well this leſſon. Tis happy for a man 
to find his account in himſelf, and indeed he may 
find it whenever he pleaſes. 5 | 
The Court is, as it were, an Epitome of the whole 
Kingdom ; where all that is exquiſite and polite, 13 
to be found in perfection. Not only the beſt man- 
ner of fpeaking, but the moſt refined Modes, De- 


portment, and Gallantry, are the natural gon 
. | N 


1 
* * 
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of that Soil. Moſt of theſe things are not to be 
learnt, but by Succeſs, as Phyſick is not well fin- 
derſtood but by Experience. However, *twou'd not 
be amiſs, in my opinion, if we endeavoured to 
know them by their cauſes, which would be the 
beſt and fureſt way. And to this end we ſhou'd 
penetrate into the nature of thoſe things which will 
pleaſe, and know the hearts of men. 

The only Study in the. Courts of Princes is how 
to pleaſe, becauſe a man makes his fortune there by 
being agreeable. I his is the reaſon why Courtjers 
are ſo polite. On the contrary, in Towns and Re- 
publicks where men are forced to take pains to get 
their living, the laſt of their cares 1s to pleaſe, and 
this it is that makes them more clowniſh. 

That which we call Taſte in a figurative ſenſe, is 
a very rare thing, and but very few people can 
boaſt of it. *Tis ſcarce to be learnt or taught, but 
it muſt be born with us. Exquiſite Knowledge ſeems 
to be above it, and carries a greater latitude: but 
in the commerce of the world, and in moſt affairs 
of life, a good Taſte is, in truth, of equal ſervice, 
and acts its part very well. When we have got this 
advantage, we ought not to run down thoſe that 
have it not. We have no demonſtration to convince 
our opponents, and ſhew them that they are in the 
wrong. *Tis eaſter to bring them over to our fide 
by inſinuation and addreſs, than to perſuade them 
by arguments. 

A man cannot be agreeable and good company, 
unleſs he is. able to think nicely and readily upon all 
that is ſaid in Converſation ; which he can never do, 
unleſs he has a good fund of Wit, a faithful Me- 
mory, and a ſuitable Imagination. Tis requiſite 
likewiſe to be a Maſter of one's mother Tongue, 
and know all the Niceties, Beauties, and Delicacies 
of it. Without this, though our Thoughts were 
the beſt in the world, we cannot expect they ſhould: 


pleaſe, _ Z3 We 
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We ought to accommodate our ſelves to the ca: 
pacities of thoſe people we converſe with, and to 
fake in ſome meaſure the altitude and degree of their 
Underſtanding, Above all, we ſhould not affect 
the vanity to be the Head of che Company. A 
man makes himſelf more agreeable, when he hears 
willingly, and without jabuſy and will ſuffer o- 
thers to have Wit as well as himſelf. | 

No Subject is fo barren, upon which ſomething 
may not be well ſaid: but although the Sub) ject 
ſhou'd be never ſo barren, yet a man has till 3 in 
reſerve the Politeneſs of the Expreſſion, of which he 
5 an abſolute maſter, and which can never fail bim, 

Witty Sayings and apt Repartees happen but ſel- 
Fw and depend upon time and chance. Stories 
and Tales do not always ſucceed, therefore we ſhould 
not fall into that ſtrain too often; but when we are 
engaged in them, we ſhou'd take care that the nar- 
ration be not tireſome, and that there be always 
| ſomething particular and diverting in it, to enter- 

tain the company. Diſcretion will teach us to avoid 
Repetitions. e care not to hear what we know 
already, and what conſequently will not ſerve to im- 
prove us, 

Things that have an air of Novelty and Gran- 
deur ; things that are of univerſal uſe, and recom- 
mended by the practice of great Men, will eternall 
pleaſe ; not only becauſe men are naturally i inqui- 

ve, but becauſe they deſpiſe whatever 1s trivial 
or of little importance, and are generally affected 
with what has the patronage of Quality. 

Tis for this reaſon, that what comes from 1 
Country, from little Towns and obſcure Places, is 
but indifferently received. We are apt to imagine 
je. Politeneſs, and a good Taſte i is not to be found 

are. ::. 7 

For the ſame reaſon alſo Metaphors borraw'd 
| from Wars from Hunting, and khe Sea, are ſo well 


receiv'd 7 


5 Y 
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receiv*d ; whereas we cannot endure thoſe that are 
taken from mean deſpicable Profeſſions and Objects. 

Tis not to be expected that Converſation ſhould. 
be always alike ; ſince it depends upon Chance, as 
well as other things, 

A man will never be either ingenious or agreeable, 
if he does not apply himſelf to read: without that, 
the beſt natural parts are commonly dry and bar- 
ren. He ought ſo to manage himſelf, that in his 
Actions, Diſcourſe, and Manners, an Air of Po- 
liteneſs, may never forſake him: nothing is more 
ſcandalous than to be clowniſh and ill-bred. . | 

Politeneſs is a mixture of Diſcretion, Civility, 
Complaiſance, and Circumſpection; accompanied 
with an agreeable Air that ſets off whatever one 
ſays, or does. And as ſo many things are eſſen- 
tially neceflary to acquire this Politeneſs, *tis no 
wonder we ſee it ſo rarely. DOES 

Whether it is that Women are naturally more po- 
lite, or that to pleaſe them the Mind riſes and em- 
belliſhes itſelf ; tis from them principally, that Po- 
liteneſs is learnt. | Fe 
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THE CHARMS 


3 


FRIENDSHIP. 


1 — 


THE PREFACE. 


Vall Commerces, Friendſhip js that which 
vote, all requires ſincerity, and gene- 
rally has tbe leaſt, True greatneſs of 
= Soul being no longer in faſhion, we 
RE r241y pardon the perfidious, and as, 
according to the opinion of a great Wy *, 
the ſeeming Virtues of men are nothing but Vices 
conceal'd, thoſe Friendſhips which appear to be 
ſtrongeſt, are only Deſigns well laid, or Malice cun- 
ningly manag d. All the world is fo well pleasd with 
this method of acting, that a man is loth to undeceive 
himſelf, for fear of being obliged 'to regulate bis Incli- 
nations by his Reaſon. Whatever influence that may 
have over him to make him honeſt, yet Self-love, the 
more powerful principle of the two, coptinually preaches 
up Intereſt to him; and this our weakneſs of abandons: 
ing Virtue, when we find it unfaſbionable, naturally 
leads us to this Infidelity, which is ſo univerſally 
practis'd. | 
Let 


he Duke de la Rochefoucauld, 
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Let pious Aſſes preach up Virtue's Rules 
In the vile Cant and Fargon of the Schools; 
With fond Chimera's let em fill their Brain, 

And ſpend their lungs on thread-bare Truths in vain: 

By better Maxims taught, the thinking Wiſe 

Aim to be great, and ſtudy how to riſe. 

A moral Blockhead is the Stateſman's ſport, 

Vice at the Change, 1s Virtue at the Court. 

is prudence to be govern'd by the Mode, 

Why ſhould we then be unfaſhionably good ? 

Reaſon its Slaves to Errors does betray, 
Example beſt inſtructa, and ſhows the way. 

Reaſon's a Mute, with endleſs Doubts perplext, 

Uſe is the Fudge, that muſt explain the Text. 


| Now can any thing in the world be more abſurd, 
than to make Cuſtom be that to Reaſon, which the 
Fudge is to the Law, I mean a rule to it? Is this 
Light, which is given us to diſtinguiſh good from evil, 
ſubject to change like human Ordinances? If Art 
can thus preſcribe againſt Nature, we ought honeſtly 
to own, that we are reſolved to be no longer influenc*d 
by Virtue, that we are too lazy or too ſervilely inclin'd 
to ſet our ſelves free, in ſhort too fond of our Error 
to deſire a Remedy. But as this Corruption is wholly 


in the Will, "tis impoſſible for us to be cured, unleſs 
we heartily wiſh it. | | 


In vain dull lazy Wiſhes we employ 
That injur d Viriue may her throne enjoy. 
Thoughtleſs alas! we're hurried with the Tide, 
And Falſhood reigns, while Honeſty's decry'd. 
Govern'd by Faſhion, fond our ſelves to cheat, 
With eaſe we take and fwallow the deceit, 
R Honour 
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Honour in vain ſtrives to maintain the field, 
Nature rebels at home, and forces her to yield. 


Thus if I had been to compoſe a Play for the Stage, 
wherein I muſt have drawn the characters of ſame 
perſons of our Age, T had been forced to put my Fancy 
10 the rack, to enable me to deſcribe that Treachery, 
which my Heart is not acquainted\"with: I muſt have 
difſeuis'd my own natural Genius to have made it more 
modiſh, and not have ſet down my own pure natural 
Thoughts, without ſome mixture of Diſimulation. But 

erhaps it would not look well in him who does not pre- 
tend to court Applauſe, to fide with all their Whimſies, 
to flatter all their Errors, and to betray his own Fudg- 
ment. I know very well, that I fhall be accuſed of 
the ſame vanity that was laid to CI1CERO's charge; 
T mean of deſigning to ſet up my ſelf for a Pattern 
of a true Friend, as the other made himſelf the Stan- 
dard of a compleat Orator, or as the divine PLATO 
ſet up himſelf for the model of 4 Politician: but if 1 
am fond of Reputation, this will be but a juſt puniſh- 
ment upon me for my vanity, and if 1 am not flat- 
ter'd by it, I ſhall litile fear what may defiroy my 
credit cuith Criticks of the lower Claſs. 

{ ought not to wonder, if jo ſmall and infientficant 
a Treatiſe as this meets the deſtiny of ſo many good 
Books. Eſteem ſometimes comes from certain perſons, 
to wwhom it is not much for a man's reputation to be be- 
bolden for it. As every man puts in his pretenſions 
to Wit, *tis natural for him to ſtand up for his own 
particular Taſte. When we have not ſenſe enough t0 
judge for our ſelves, we are not content 10 follow ano- 
ther man's opinion, without making ſome malicious 
improvement of our own upon it. We are always 
finding of fault, to ſhow our exafineſs in Criticiſm 3 
we affect lo appear great Talkers, but take no care o 
hold our tongue : the Reader does not ſet ſo much va- 
lue upon the Reputation of an Author, as to purchaſe 

. 0 it 
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it at the price of ſilence, which he knows not how to 
practiſe. I don't pretend by making this Complaint, 
either lo beg Commendation, or prepoſſeſs the good Cri- 
ticks in my favour, My Book may be worth nothing, 
although in my opinion it is none of the worſt; and 
Self-love, or Fondneſs, or the Singularity of my Palatg 
may make me over-look great Faults, which Gentlemen 
of better Fudgment, and leſs concerned for my Works, 
may diſcover much better than my ſelf. What will 
comfort me in ſuch a misfortune, is, that I am no more 
to be blamed than he that in Trade pays away bad 
Money, and does not know it to be ſo. I ſhall ever 
think it a leſs reproach to want Fudgment, than Af- 
feftion for the publick, The Ladies of Gallantry may 
perhaps be diſpleaſed at my manner of attacking them, 
and thoſe that are virtuous will infallibly blame me for 
expreſſing my ſelf in too general Terms. 


Why ſhould the Sex complain of me ? 

I never was their Enemy. 

My Book no more of them does ſay 

Than what themſelves talk every day. 

Tf they hate him that ſhows their Faces, 

Why don't they break their Looking-glaſſes? * 


However it be, whether my Book offends either one 
or the other, I make them honourable Reparation ; 
and if it does not offend them, I give em ſome new In- 
formation : if 1 did not give a reaſon for my Proceedure, 
ſome jealous People might conclude, that Trail againſt 
Gallantry becauſe I am paſs it, as bad Authors com- 
plain of the preſent Age, when it damns their Wri-” 
tings. Mankind is ſo ready to father that upon Hypo- 
criſy or Diſguſt, which they know not how to aſcribe 
to other Vices, that they frequently miſtake in their 
conjectures, and paſs ſentence without equity, Though 
Þ take this care to juſtify my ſelf, yet J will not be 
„ 1 averſe 
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averſe to any advice that comes from good hands, I 
will retrench both in my Thoughts and my Stile, what- 
ever may diſpleaſe them, and Jhall rather chuſe in pure 
good manners, to give way to thoſe that have a right 
zo cenfure me, than obſtinately to maintain thoſe Opi- 


mons, Which are not to be defended. 


THE CHARMS OF FRIENDSHIP. 


UR Age is not in a condition to be reformed 
by Precepts of Virtue, or ſevere Reflexions up- 
on its Vices. It wou'd be loſt labour to recommend 
the practice of Friendſhip, unleſs we firſt demon- 
ſtrated the Advantages of it ; and Morality as well 
as Nature wou'd but make feeble impreſſions upon 
us, if it did not eſtabliſh its principles upon Plea- 
ſure. Man naturally deſires Happineſs, but knows 
not how to obtain it: he ſeldom or never is deceiv*d 
by this general Principle, that what we love is not 
1 unleſs it be conformable to Virtue; but 
he deceives himſelf in the application, and in order 
to reconcile his Inclinations to his Idea of Happi- 
neſs, he lays it down for a private Rule to himſelf, 
that whatever is repugnant to his deſires, can never 
be virtuous. I don't pretend, like a ſage Moraliſt, 
to ſnow the difference between our and the former 
Age. I am very well ſatisfied, that the corruption of 
mankind has in all times of the world been as great 
as it is at preſent, that the firſt Ages beheld the firſt. 
Adulterers, and that the Vices of our times are no- 
thing but Copies of the former; but I may juſtly 
enough complain that the world leaps blindly into 
the Torrent, without conſidering whither it will 
carry them, and that men take fo much pains to 
avoid that which appears to be the moſt honeſt, with; 
out ever examining whether it is not likewiſe the 
moſt agreeable, Altho) 
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- Altho? thoſe worthy Gentlemen the Courtiers take 
upon them to judge deciſively of the delicacy of 
Pleaſures, yet if by over-refining, we take away all 
the ſweetneſs of Friendſhip, we may ſay that theirs 
is wholly Theatrical, ſince it has nothing but an 
outſide to ſhow ; that thoſe who can beſt diſſemble 
paſs for the beſt Friends, and that *tis the mark of 
a true Courtier to careſs you all the while he de- 
ſigns to cut your throat, as the impoſlibility of 
making out a Crime is a proof of a man's being in- 
nocent. Union of Hearts is cry'd down at Court 
like falſe money, and indeed much more ; for falſe 
money 1s ſcarce to be found in this place, where al- 
moſt all the Gallants ſet up for ſincere Lovers, 
where the young Abbots pretend to Devotion, and 
the ſupple fawning Marquis to Integrity. Now is 
it poſſible for a man to live a more uneaſy uncom- 
fortable Life than this, and don't we buy our pre- 
ferment at too dear a rate, when it coſts us ſo much 
fervile cringing and ſubmiſſion ? * Tis downright non- 
ſenſe, in my opinion, to commit this violence upon 
one ſelf, only to ruine one's Enemy, and we give 
him too great an advantage over us, when we ſa- 
crifice the repoſe of our Lives only to capacitate our 
ſelves to do him a miſchief. 

The ſame offers of Friendſhip that lay aſleep the 
Caution of thoſe whom we don't love, wear the Li- 
very of Flattery when they are paid to Crown'd 
Heads. And this it is that deprives Kings and Fa- 
yourites of the greateſt Happineſs that Society be- 
ſtows upon Mankind. They have ſo many other 
attractives beſides Merit and Inclination, to draw 
the world after them, that we never trouble our 
{elves about being their Friends, provided we can be 
their Creatures. Thoſe that are wholly directed by 
their Ambition and Intereſt, have no other deſign in 

raiſing themſelves in the eſteem of their Prince, but 
merely to raiſe their Fortune; and even ſuch as wou*d 
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act upon a more virtuous and diſintereſted Principle, 
finding they cannot hope for that agreeable Confi- 
dence, which is the Soul and Life of F riend{hip, are 
forced to take the ſame meaſures with the reſt, al- 
tho? _ their Inclination; and thus they do that 
out of neceſſity, which Flatterers do out f deſign. 
Thus we find, that thoſe ſupple Slaves who are ſuch 
rank Idolaters of a man in proſperity, are the firſt 
that abandon him when he falls into diſgrace ; for 
as their Inclinations wholly centre in Intereſt, then 
loſe all their warmth when that begins to decline, 
and their Friendſhip which was built upon Fortune, 
falls and riſes exactly with that. 
Even Love it ſelf comes as much ſhort of Friend- 
ſhip as the adoration that is paid to Greatneſs. If 
the birth of that Paſſion is full of tumult, tis much 
more ſo when it grows to a head. A man muſt own 
himſelf a Coxcomb that very moment he declares 
he is in love. He muſt humour all the fantaſtick 
Whimſies of his Miſtreſs, he muſt ſigh and throw 
himſelf at her feet,he muſt ſpeak by ſigns and Boks 
whole month at leaſt, before he ade open his lips; 
he muſt raiſe her jealouſy, 8 to know Wh. t 
progreſs he has made in her Heart, and he muſt be 
jealous in his own turn, to ſhow the violence of his 
Paſſion 3 he muſt endeayour to ſupplant the beloved 
Rivals ; he muſt be expoſed to the malice of thoſe, 
who are not ſo ; and after he has made all theſe ad- 
vances, he often finds himſelf over-topt by ſome 
new comer, whom either accident brin the 
Stage, or his Miſtreſs by ſome ſecret ſympathy likes 
better than himſelf. I know well enough that this 
noble Paſſion, as they call it, paſſes for the mark of 
a tender Heart, and that every handſome young 
Fellow carries his Chain ſooner or later: but if this 
Rule be true, tis certainly for no other reaſon but 
that we ought to know the greateſt Evils, in order 
che better to avoid them. . 
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Now Friendſhip has all the pleaſures of Love, 
without any of its defects. Our Judgment teaches 
us to have an eſteem for Perſons of known Integrity, 
but ſtill this is not Friendſhip, tho? it is the cauſe 
that produces it, as the-pleaſure we take in behold- 
ing'a fine Object is not Love properly ſpeaking, but 
the Principle on which it is founded. The firſt 
Movement we find in our ſelves for a man of Vir- 
tue is to wiſh him well, but this Impreſſion is not as 
yet ſtrong enough to make us participate in his 
Misfortunes: and as two Paſſions are almoſt alwa 
required to convince us, that we are heartily in love, 


the Joy we take in ſeeing the beloved Object, and 


the Grief we feel in being remote from it; ſo *tis ne- 
ceſſary that our Friendſhip ſhould have two Indica- 


tions to ſhow it ſelf, viz. our readineſs to partake * 


in the calamities of our Friend, and our deſires that 
he may partake in our good fortune. 75 
Friendſhip as well as Love has its agreeable Fe ne 
Fai quoi; the latter prepoſſeſſes our minds, and will 
not ſuffer us to liſten to any thing that attempts to 
deſtroy it. It will not give us leave to ſee any faults 
whatever in our Miſtreſs, but under the appearance 
of good qualities, It makes us take her Inconfta 

for an agreeable Gaiety, her Stupidity for Wiſdom, 
her Giddineſs for Wit, and her Dulneſs for Prudence. 
It repreſents to it ſelf Features in the Face that were 
never there, it diſcovers Beauties in the Mind that 
are only created by our Fondneſs: in fine, it flat- 


ters us agreeably, till at laſt we are in the condition 
_of ſome old Captives, who cannot live without their 


Fetters. It makes us throw away Sighs, tho* we had 
never any beſtowed upon us ; it ſets us a quarrelling 


with our Rivals for Favours we can challenge no 


more than they can, and makes us interpret the 


-coldneſs of the perſon we love to be nothing elſe 


-but a wiſe precaution to give Love without dan- 


The 
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The Fe ne ſai quoi of Friendſhip is nothing near 
ſo unintelligible as this, becauſe it commonly acts 
with much more calmneſs. It leaves us maſters 
enough of our ſelves to paſs a true Judgment on 
every thing; nay, it ſets us upon examining with 
care, whether the Perſons we love poſſeſs the Qua- 
lities that are neceſſary for ſo nice a Union; and 
provided we are free from Intereſt and Flattery, 
our Underſtanding which in Love is always « 
Cully of the Heart, in Friendſhip does almoſt always 
govern it. Therefore we ought never to proſtitute 
ſo noble a Treaſure, bug examine, and ſuffer our 
ſelves to be examined in our turn, before we love or 
are beloved; and ſince after the Union is once made, 
we ought always to adviſe with the man whom we 
have choſen for our Friend, let us deliberate before 
we make our choice. The mutual eſteem of two 
Friends 1s always the firſt Link in the Chain ; *tis a 
hard matter to love in good earneſt, unleſs we find 
ſome amiable Qualities in our Friend, and if ſome- 


times our cagerneſs make us take them upon truſt, 


we no ſooner diſcover our miſtake, but our Reaſon 
directs us to make another choice. Reſpect and de- 
ference owe their riſe to this mutual eſteem which 
I wou'd always have among Friends; we ſubmit to 


their advice as to a Law, when we know they are 


too ſincere to endeavour to deceive us, and when we 
believe them prudent enough not to be deceived 
themſelves: we eſpouſe all their Quarrels with a 
more juſtifiable warmth, when we are perſuad 
that they are neither injuſt Defenders, nor raſh Ag- 
greſſors; and if at any time we ſhould be inclined to 
infringe the Rights of Friendſhip, yet that reſpect 
which a long acquaintance has formed in us, will at 
laſt bring our judgment over to its party. _ 
This want of mutual Eſteem renders the Friend- 
ſhip of ambitious men weak and ſhort-liv'd : tis im- 
poſſible for them to have a real Eſteem for any 
. one, 
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one, becauſe they think too well of their own me- 
rit ; and if they are at any time forced to acknow- 
ledge it in others, it produces nothing but ſecret 
jealouſies, and uneaſy confuſions in them. Now theſe 
are the men we ſhould never pitch upon for Friends, 
but ought to avoid all correſpondence with them, 
and reſt ſatisfy d that all the overtures of Friendſhip 
they make us are but ſo many ſnares to entingle us; 
for which reaſon I cou'd wiſh that a pair of Friends 
well united in their hearts, their judgments and in- 
clinations, were likewiſe ſo in their employs z but as 
it would be a hard matter to reconcile ſo many cir- 
cumſtances, and to find a couple of Friends ſo ex- 
.actly reſembling one another in every thing, the 
inequality of birth, of fortune, of employments 
may be well enough ſupply'd by Prudence and Sin- 
cerity. He that is wealthier than his Friend, ought 
riot to value himſelf upon thoſe advantages ; but 
that the other may forget them, he muſt condeſcend 
to come down a few ſteps, fince Fortune has raiſed 
him ſo high: for unleſs he can do that, his Friend 
who finds himſelf at the bottom of the hill, will 
ſcarce have aſſurance enough to look up; and in- 
deed if by his affability and eaſineſs of acceſs he does 
not take away the difproportion that 1s between 
them, *tis impoſſible that ever their Friendſhip 
ſhould be ſincere and laſting. ace 

Buy this it will appear, what a Generoſity and 
Greatneſs of Soul I require in Friendſhip: I cannot 
endure that we ſhould think of perſons that may be 
ſerviceable to us when we talk of chuſing a Friend. 
Tris well enough obſerved. by Seneca, that tis 
lawful to infringe a Friendſhip, where we expect. 
to find any thing elſe but Friendſhip. Now not to 
ſet up for a Stoick, when I ſpeak of a Friend, 1 
mean a man whoſe Life is ſo dear to me, that I wou'd 
freely expoſe my own to preſerve his. I mean 4 
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man whoſe Baniſhment ſhould be the ſame thing to 
me as my own ; one that has a right to diſpoſe of 
me, as of his own proper Goods and Chattels, one 
that will communicate with me his Fortune as well 
as his Opinion, and thinks he lays the higheſt obli- 
gation: on me, when he makes me partake in the 
Diſgraces, that are occaſioned by his indiſcretion, 
or ill deſtiny. If this Principle I lay down be true, 
the reaſoning of LæLIus in Cicero appears to me 
a little too ſelfiſh. I cannot, ſays this nice Friend, 
deplore the death of Scie1o, ſince all that Friend- 
{hip requires from us, is, that we ſhould be concer- 
ned for the Misfortunes of the man we love. Now 
Scipio has loſt nothing by his death; the reputa- 
tion he has acquired in the world, will be hap- 
pily conſummated by this glorious Exit. When he 
was living, he only poſſeſſed a room in the minds 
of the Romans, but now he is gone to take his 
place as a God in our Temples, and his death has 
coſt our Citizens as many tears, as his valour for- 
merly drew from his enemies. His condition can- 
not be more happy, and ſince I am a greater loſer 
than he by this doleful ſeparation, the world would 
be apt to impute that to my concern for my Country, 
or to Self- love, which is nothing but pure Friendſhip, 
ſhould I beſtow tears upon him, who receives no- 
thing but incenſe now. Thus far the Philoſophy of 
an ingenious man may go, who has not a heart 
tender enough. Let him who pleaſes allow it; but 
as for my ſelf, I frankly declare, that without mind- 
ing what the world will think of me, I ſhould be- 
hold the death of my Friend with as much horrour 
as a fearful criminal beholds the inftrument of his 
puniſhment ;, Time which heals all other wounds, 
.. wou'd never cloſe up mine; Pleaſures which alle- 
viate the blackeſt ſorrows, wou'd but aggravate the 
remembrance of my loſs ; nay, all the efforts 1 
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could be uſed to bring me to a good humour, wou'd - 
have no more influence upon my ſorrow, than the 
griefs which a true Friend ſhould communicate to 
me wou'd have upon my pleaſures. Altho* my 
Friendſhip hated the very name of profit, yet it 


| wor'd demand love: and my Friend when once I 


had choſen him wou'd make me. paſs my hours very 
uneaſily, if he wou'd not love upon the ſquare, 
and lay in an equal ſtock of complaiſance and dili- 
gence even in the ſmalleſt matters. 

Egquity of mind is one of the moſt folid founda- 
tions which a ſincere Friendſhip can have; and this 
is the reaſon why young people are incapable of this 
Union. They are frequently tranſported by Paſ- 
ſions, which break all the meaſures of Friendſhip 3 
and as according to their different temper they are 


either awkward diſſemblers, or troubleſome” with 


their fondneſs, they fear the counſels of a Friend 
who ſhould go about to oppoſe their extravagan- 
cies. Can you imagine that a young man, juſt en- 
tred in an Amour, and who is fool enough to believe 


that he can conquer his Miſtreſs at firſt ſight, wou'd 


pay any great regard to the advice of an experien- 
ced Friend, who ſhould prudently remind him of 
the vanity of his intrigue? Women of addreſs keep 


off their Gallants at a diſtance, whether becauſe 


they have a real Virtue to preſerve, which is wy 
rare in ſo weak a Sex, or becauſe they would at leaſt 


keep up the appearances of their Honour, which 


they are obliged in pure neceſſity to maintain. It is 


next to. impoſſible, that a hot-headed young Fellow 
ſhould be able to find his way out of the labyrinth, 
and know all the windings and turnings of it, if he does 


not apply himſelf to a faithful, unprejudic'd Friend, 

who ſees every thing by a better light than himſelf. 
What contributes to make the ſpring-time of our 

Life uncapable of the advantages of a true and ſolid 
EL | Aa 2 Friend- 
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Friendſhip is, that young men, generally ſpeaking, 
hate even the very Idea of Virtue. That name gives 
them as much horrour as its contrary pleaſes them; 
and as they look upon its rewards to be only in re- 
verſion, they conclude that *tis time ill ſpent to ſet 
up for Wiſdom, and to conſult Reaſon, when they 


ſhould indulge their Senſes. Thus we find, that young 


people are perpetually engaging their Friends in 
their criminal Paſſions ; and if ever they ask advice, 
they expect before-hand to hear themſelves com- 
mended, and not to be better inform'd: the higheſt 
obligation you can lay upon them, is to flatter their 
Inclinations, and not being able to ſeduce their 
Friends by theſe idle follies, by which themſelves 
are ſeduced, they rather chuſe to perſevere in them, 
than in complaiſance to their Friends to part with 
them, If they have Wit, *tis a vain frothy bubble 


which only pleaſes thoſe that don't examine it; but 


as for that Wit which conſiſts in a good management 
of our ſelves, which governs the Senſes and the Heart, 
which directs our Diſcourſe and Silence, they are nei- 
ther maſters of it, neither do they care to be: and as 
flattery coſts men of voluble tongues little or nothing, 
they make no ſcruple to ſacrifice their Friend to their 
vanity of talking, and to ſooth his paſſion. _ 


What a ſtock of prudence now is requir'd in 


Friendſhip to avoid theſe rocks on which ſo many 
correſpondences have ſplit! Some maintain, that 
we ought to do as much for our Friends, as we wou'd 
do for our ſelves, but others have laid it down for a 
Maxim, that we are not obliged to ſtir a ſtep far- 
ther for them, than they will ſtir for us. I will only 
allow thoſe Gentlemen to follow the firſt opinion, 
who have a great deal of felf-love ; that which we 
, ought to do for a Friend is ſomething ſo very in- 
gaging, that it ſhould oftentimes make us forget 
what we owe to our ſelves, And as for the ſecond 
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* Opinion, which would have us ſcrupulouſly examine 


what our Friends will do for us, before we reſolve 
to do any thing for them; *tis my belief that we 
ought to ſerve them the firſt opportunity that offers 
itſelf, and that theſe troubleſome chains they wou'd 
pu upon Friendſhip rather proceed from intereſt 
and a capricious humour than from a judicious pre- 
caution 3 every moment of doing a good office for 
our Friend, is one of the greateſt bleſſings of Friend- 
ſhip. We ought not to ſerve them ſlowly, as a 
Miniſter of State does his Creatures. Thoſe whom 
Princes advance to that rank, when they have a 
mind to prefer any of their dependants, to make 
them always remember the mean condition from 
which they raiſed them, never advance them but by 
degrees; and as they deſign no other uſe of them 
than merely to ſupport their own grandeur, the 
never heartily truſt them till they find them Do 
ſary tools to preſerve themſelves from falling; 
however, by their good will they will always keep 
the power in their hands, to deftroy their own 
workmanſhip whene'er it ſhall revolt againſt the 
workman. Friends ought to ſerve one another after 
a different manner, becauſe they act upon a diffe- 
rent principle. They ought to ſoften by their obli- 
ging deportment that unea ſineſs we find in receiving 
a kindneſs ; they ought to make a ſlight mention 
of the good offices they return for very indifferent 
ſervices ; they ſhould ſave their Friends the trauble 
of thanking them for every favour they receive, and 
daily ſteal ſomething from Gratitude, in order to en- 
rich Friendſhip with its ſpoils. ; 
As Love is purely founded upon the deſire of our 
own joy, and the Object of Friendſhip is the pleaſure 
of the perſon whom we love ; we' find that both 
Lovers and Friends in the viciſſitudes of Fortune ob- 
ſerve a different conduct. A Lover who deſires to 
e Aa 3 know 
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know how his Miſtreſs's Heart ſtands affected to him, 
or to ſee her Thoughts painted in her Face, acquaints 
her with all the misfortunes that happen to him, 
and accordingly as he obſerves ſhe's concern'd for 
his calamities, by that he judges what a ſhare he has 
in her affection. Thus the diſcloſing of his affairs 
fo her, continually comes home to himſelf ; but this 
ought rather to be called an Art of knowing how to 
diſcover a ſecret, than a real confidence on either 
fide. On the other hand, a Lover takes care to 
. conceal his proſperity from his Miſtreſs, leſt he 
ſhould owe thoſe favours to his good fortune, which 
he wou'd have only paid to his merit; and tho? the 
5 perſon whom he loves is not in the leaſt a ſlave to 
intereſt, yet the fear he lies under, leſt her Heart 
ſhould change, poiſons his pleaſure, and fortifies his 
ſuſpicions infinitely more than the moſt virtuous 
and diſintereſted Favours can charm him, 
The Conduct of a true Friend ought to be quite 
different from this. He ought, with eagerneſs, ta 
communicate to his Friend all the occaſions he has 
of joy, and to take much more pleaſure in acquaint- 
ing him with them, than in reſerving them to him- 
felf, as he wou'd do, if Friendſhip did not oblige 
him to make this diſcovery, On the other hand, 
when he's ill treated by Fortune, he ought with all 
his addreſs to manage that Concern, which will make 
a much deeper impreſſion upon the heart of a faith- 
ful Friend, than the moſt fatal calamity that cou'd 
happen to himſelf. This Rule ought to be inviola- 
bly abſerv'd, when it is not in our Friend's power 
to alleviate the miſery we impart to him: otherwiſe 
ve ſhould to no purpoſe ſour and blacken Friend- 
| ſhip, which ought to know nothing but chearfulneſs 
and pleaſure. Otherwiſe we ſhould put the invention 
of our Friend on the rack, to find out ſome means 
of ſerving us, when *tis wholly out of his reach; 


and 
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and if he ſhould fondly imagine himſelf capable to 
aſſiſt us, his zeal wou'd betray him into wrong mea- 
ſures, not to reckon his trouble and loſs of time. 
Indeed if we are certain that our Friend can help 
us out of the briars, we ought not to rob him of 
the opportunity: for in this caſe, it wou'd be rather 
infidelity than prudence, to conceal our affairs from 
him ; nay, we ſhould highly affront him, if. by a 
diſtruſtful ſilence we ſhou*d deny him the pleaſure 
of comforting us in our miſeries. Whatever we re- 
ceive from ſo dear a hand has much more efficacy 


to lay aſleep our cares than any other. charm, and 


every new proof of kindneſs we receive, leaves as 
delightful impreſſions behind it, as the reconcilia- 
tions of Lovers after a little falling out. Not that 
when we communicate our afflictions to the man we 
love, we have the leaſt intention to forbid him all 


manner of joy, and preſcribe him laws of ſorrow, 


Were it ſo, we ſhould redouble our own grief in- 
ſtead of ſoftening it; and the bare reflection, that 
our Friend ſuffer*d ſo much for our ſakes, wou'd af- 


flict us infinitely more, than even our own misfor- 


tunes: but thus it is, that the preſence of a Friend 
reſtores us to perfect tranquillity ; the conſolation 


. be * us, ſerves as a counterpoiſe td our ſorrow, 
an 


the pleaſure we feel in ſhowing him what a con- 
fidence we have in his Friendſhip, gives us all the 
ſatisfaction and joy imaginable, while our Friend 


on the other hand is not obliged to leſſen our grief 
— us, by taking one half of the burden upon him- 


In making this uſe of a Friend in a ſeaſonable 
time, and obliging him with a good grace, the 


| ſecurity as well as pleaſure of the moſt perfect 
Union conſiſts. This method is very eaſy to thoſe 
that are willing to practiſe it; the continuance of it 


draws no diſguſt after it, and when *tis exactly ob- 
ſerved, it eſtabliſhes ſo virtuaus a liberty, and teaches 
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us ſo well to diſtinguiſh between Friendſhip and Self- L 


love, that we can ſcarce ever miſtake, if our Tem- 
per is not unequal, and our Humour very wavering. 


It perpetually gives new charms to the mutual good 
offices of Friends, for tis none of the leaſt Secrets 


of Friendſhip to know how to oblige thoſe whom 
we love by ſteps ſo generous, that they may not 
take any diſguſt at our manner of doing it. Love 
itſelf cannot pretend to the ſame advantages; and 
let it be never fo delicate, yet it muſt of neceſſity 
languiſh when it has gone too far. In vain do the 
moſt ſubtle Miſtreſſes endeavour to refine this com- 
merce : the Senſe for the moſt part is ſatisfy d after 
the Mind, and when theſe Ladies have ſhown all 
their dexterity in diſputing every inch of ground 


with their Gallant, they ſoon exhauſt the pleaſure 
when once they reſolve to give it. *Tis an avowed 


Maxim by all that know ever ſo little of the Paſ- 
fions, that the good intelligence of Friendſhip in- 
creaſes daily with every important Service of our 
Friend; whereas that of Love diminiſhes with every 
Favour of our Miſtreſs, when ſhe has given us the 
laſt. For this reaſon, women of ſenſe provide daily 
againſt a rupture, when they have been ſo weak as 


to — poſſeſſion to their Lovers; they cannot but 


bſerve that Love when *tis once ſatisfy d moves 
heavy and dull, that the man who perhaps will not 
quit his Miſtreſs out of averſion, will r certainly 
E it out of diſguſt, and that a diſcreet Coquette 


cannot incur ſo much danger by her cruelty, as by 


her ill managed kindneſs. This very ſame reaſon 
makes theſe Ladies look upon marriage with an ill 
Sighs, Billets Doux, and the pretty Amuſements of 
Love, If Fortune does not interpoſe, Love ver) 

rarely joins any Hearts, but it makes them loſe this 
e The Wife is known too well, to be long 
beloved, and her weakneſſes that proceed 95 
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from cuſtom or inclination, which we diſcover eve 
moment, make us eaſily forget the good qualities, 
which always appear to a Lover. | 
_ *T'is an overſight: for one of the fair Sex to ſuffer 
herſelf to be ſeen too often, if ſhe wou'd ſecure her 
Gallant. Quarrels and abſence are the very ſinews 
of that Paſſion ; there muſt be little bickerings now 
and then to preſerve the union in good health ; we 
. muſt amuſe our ſelves with a thouſand little diſquiets 
to ſecure a long Calm, and if we don't alarm our 
Paſſion now and then with ſuſpicions and precaution, 
we ſhall find it buried in a Lethargy, which the 
greateſt of pleaſures can never revive. The ſtron- 
geſt Love finds obſtacles to break it, as the moſt 
obſtinate Hearts find a way to unite together. Say 
what you will of the violence of Love, and the 
conjunction of Souls, we never confider in our Mar- 
riages whether the young couple love one another 
_ alike, but whether they are alike befriended by For- 
tune; and Reaſons of Family, which are as powerful 
with private perſons as Reaſons of State are with 
Kings, gain more ground in the compaſs of one 
day, than the moſt inconſtant Temper can loſe in 
ten years. Thoſe that are married after this man- 
ner, receive at laſt the conjugal yoke out of duty, 
which was impoſed upon them by force ; they em- 
ploy their Reaſon to perſuade themſelves to love that 
which they can no longer hate without ruining their 
reputation; or if they have not ſtrength of mind ſuf- 
ficient to forget the Inclinations of their Heart, yet 
as nothing but the violence of their paſſion hinders 
them from being inconſtant, their natural Fickleneſs 
makes them at Jaſt drap the Lover, when their Vir- 
tue cannot. At leaſt they are as deſirous of a new 
Lover, as a Widow is of a ſecond Husband; and as 
for thoſe women who don't act by a principle of 
Virtue, they ſuffer a ſort of Widowhood even in 
Gallantry, when they are cloy'd with an exhauſted 


Lover, 
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Lover, who ſays. nothing but the ſame things over 
and over, or who can expect nothing from them 
but the ſame Amours and the ſame Favours. 
Now true Friends have none of theſe misfortunes 
to fear; their Friendſhip is never reduced to ſo low 
an ebb, but that it is able to furniſh pleaſure enough 
to keep the Commerce in good heart; and as they 
have no Rivals to apprehend, no Jealouſies to give, 
no new. Proteſtations ſtill to make, their Tranquil- 
lity is always ſecure ; fallings out are unneceſſary, 
and little follies have no reliſh. Honour gives us 
leave always to love thus, and nothing but weakneſs 
can hinder it; but then as it is not occaſioned by 
Diſguſt, we ſoon cure the wound by Reaſon, and 
when we have only our natural Inconſtancy to van- 
quiſh, our Judgment combats with more force, and 
our Levity with leſs activity. All the myſtery of 
this method lies in endeavouring to cure our Friend 
wholeſome Advice, in taking the government of 
his Paſſions into our own hands, which he refuſes to 
himſelf, and in gaining his Heart by an affable De- 
portment, and ſeaſonable Inſtructions. If Friend- 
Mip obliges us to receive any of his Secrets, our 
Diſcretion muſt always teach us to correct them, 
where they are faulty. Heat and Paſſion are unſuc- 
ceſsful, ſince two violent Perſons do but widen the 
breach inſtead of cloſing it up: but then Flattery is 
no leſs to be avoided, fince Friendſhip was never 
deſigned to be the companion of Vice, but the ſup- 
port and relief of Virtue. If your Friend has a blind 
ſide which leaves him expoſed toLove, examine whe- 
ther he goes upon good grounds, before you proffer 
him your aſſiſtance. As you behold his Paſſion 
with other eyes than he himſelf does, you will ſoon 
diſcover the good and bad fide of it by making a 
few Reflexions. If his Paſſion is unjuſt, you. can- 
not do him a greater piece of ſervice than to cure 
him of it, by ſhowing him what ill effects it may 
[oP pro- 
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produce; but let it be never ſo virtuous, you ſhould 
not encourage him in it, till you have foreſeen all 
the Obſtacles, and diligently examin'd all the Events 
of it. You join his Love of Intereſt to your Friend- 
ſhip, when you ſerve his Amours ; and when theſe 
two affections are ſo cloſely united, that they equally 
poſſeſs his Heart, tho? his Judgment is none of the 
beſt, and his Paſſion may ſometimes eclipſe his Rea- 
ſon, yet he will moſt infallibly quit his Love, after 
he finds himſelf diſappointed, and return to taſte the 
pleaſures of Friendſhip. 0 2 
It is more difficult to manage rightly the Ambi- 
tion of your Friend, if you are inclin'd to gratify it, 
than his Love, let it be never ſo violent: you ought 
to refuſe him nothing which may help to render him 
happy without a crime, but ſometimes you are a 

better judge than he, as to what may ſerve to make 
him ſo; in this affair therefore, don't take advice 
from the heat of your Friendſhip: but conſider the 
Talent of the man whom you deſign to prefer, before 
you appear publickly in his behalf. All Employs 
are not proper for all ſorts of men, no more than all 
Habits for all ſhapes and ſizes, or all witty Sayings 
for all Converſations. If you place your 5 in 
a poſt, for which he is by no means qualified, you 
will diſoblige a thouſand people, and do your Friend 
no real ſervice: you only gratify his Ambition at 
the expence of your own reputation, and when once 
he comes to reflect how unjuſt you were to ſet him 
upon this Precipice, he will certainly revenge it at 
laſt upon your Friendſhip, as the cauſe of his un- 
deſerved Greatneſs. Mes 


— 


By what I have laid down, it plainly appears, that 
N alone is not enough to conſtitute a well re- 
gulated Friendſhip, but that Judgment and Experi- 
ence ought likewiſe to go along with it. Friend- 
ſhips that are built on other Foundations 2 no 
on | | onger 
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longer thanan Amour, and the warmeſt Zeal finds 
an end, no leis than a cold Indifference, or a wavering 
Inconſtancy. -But when we meet a man who has 
none of theſe Defects, can any thing in the world 
be a greater Bleſſing, than to ave hck a faithful 


Companion near one, who is ready to hazard all 

to pleaſe you, and never ſuffers you to run the leaſt 

_— who makes your Proſperity more happy, 
and yo 


your . more eaſy to you, who taſtes 
all your Joys, and partakes in all your Griefs, who 
ſuſtains you when you are ready to totter, and lifts 
— up again after you have fallen, and who wou' d 
Joſe his Life r: han facril u to 
or make you a ſufferer for his Folly ? Friendſhip 
ſupplies the place of every thing to thoſe that know 
how to make a true uſe of it, of Riches without 
Trouble, of Honour without Vanity, of Buſineſs 
without Inquietude, of Health without Alteration, 
and of Pleaſure without Bitterneſs. aA 
As God is the ſovereign Good, tis the eſſence of 


his Nature to be happy without Reflexion; but *tis | 


not ſo with man,who cannot be happy but by com- 
municating himſelf, We may find people enough 
that are ready to lay out their Hearts, but *tis a 
miracle to meet with a man that deſerves to receive 
it. If men knew the Pleaſure of Friendſhip, they 
wou' d prefer it to all things beſides; but the diffi- 
culty of making ſuch a trial, is the reaſon why they 
make an ill Choice ſo often. They can never be 
induced to begin a Confidence, but are eternally di- 
ſtruſtful for fear of being always deceived. Thus all 
that I have ſaid of Friendſhip, is, Iam afraid, nothing 
elſe but the Idea of a fine thing, that only exiſts in 


the Imagination. But if ſuch a prodigy as a true 


Friend is to be ſeen above-ground, I will make it 
the buſineſs of my whole Life to find him out; and 
if my Stars are ſd propitious as to make me happy 


ife rather than facrifice you to his Intereſt, 


4 0 -- 
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in a perſon of this ſingular Character, whatever Mis- 
fortunes I may otherwiſe be expoſed to, I will defy 
the World and Fortune to make me unhappy. 


* 4 * 
* 
, 
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THOUGHTS 
D pon ſeveral Subjects. 


T O be able to ſpeak of Virtue, is no certain 


ſign that the man is virtuous. By doing it 
we ſometimes gain the eſteem of perſons of probity: 
but we do our ſelves more prejudice than we ima- 
gine; we content our ſelves with appearing to be 
what we are not, whereas we ſhould deſire to be 
What we appear. 0 
In the moſt pleaſant and charming Solitude we 
are often diſappointed of that repoſe, which we hoped 
to enjoy there, becauſe it depends much more upon 
our ſelves than the Tranquillity of the Retirement. 
How can the bare ſeparating our ſelves from the 
noiſe and buſtle of the World, appeaſe the trouble of 
our Mind, if our Reaſon does not come to relieve it? 
We generally condemn with greater warmth the 
Defects we find in our ſelves, than thoſe from which 
we think our ſelves exempt : but in vain do we en- 
deavour to diſguiſe our ſelves ; we daily betray: our 
ſelves by ſomething or other. Tis a much greater 
confinement to be at the perpetual expence of Hy- 
pocriſy to adjuſt all our Looks and Motions, than 
to hate our Vices heartily and in good earneſt. - - 
The Heart may be allowed to have an Inclina- 
tion for that Fe ne ſai quoi, which pleaſes, and 
charms at firſt, It has attrain'd its end when it has 
found pleaſure: but then the Mind ſhould not ſtop 


there, and nothing but Truth ought to ſatisfy it. 


For 
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For this reaſon the wiſeſt Philoſophers ſo often ad- 
viſe us not to judge by the Manners, but by the 
Things themſelves. © | | 
Liberty is ſeldom to be found but in Princes; 

tis a Greatneſs of Soul which elevates both the 
Mind and Heart: all other Conditions are, as it 
were, Priſons, wherein the Soul is in a manner 
cramp'd and ſtraitned. Some of theſe become great 
and magnificent Flatterers; and the others perpe- 
tually waging war with Fortune, to obtain ſome of 
her Favours. But let a man's Condition be what it 
will, he may enjoy a true and perfect Liberty, if he 
never diſturbs his reſt to court the Favour of great 
Men, and the Preſents of Fortune. 

The ancient Philoſophers were ſtrangely puzzled 
to find out the Principle of all things, ſome main- 
tain'd it to be Fire, and ſome to be Water; in ſhort, 
all of them had their different Opinions. Suppoſe 
any one of them had diſcover*d what this Principle 
was, nay and had demonſtrated it; wou'd he have 
advanced a ſtep the farther in the knowledge of the 
true Good ? For my my part, I think the Legiſlator 
of the Jews went a better way to work, who with- 
out amuſing me with any of their impertinent Que- 
ſtions, gives me all at once a knowledge of God, that 
in the beginning created the Heaven and the Earth. 
All your Actions will appear at one time, or ano- 
ther, and nothing can continue hidden always. For 
this reaſon, do nothing which you fear men ſhould 
know: as you ought not ſo much as to think of 
what you are afraid that God ſhould kno p. 
- Virtue is never more ſafe than when it is afraid to 
appear upon the Theatre of the World, where it is 
too much expoſed to Vanity: for whereas all other 
Vices are propagated by Vices, Vanity ſubſiſts and 

grows by the ſhow we make of Virtue, —— 
We complain of all, yet ought to complain of 
none but our ſelves, We impute our Calamities to 
"3 4 I | 
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11] Fortune ; nay even in thoſe Vices that are of our 
own nurſing up, we lay all the blame upon Occa- 
ſions and emergent Accidents, However, there ne- 
ver happens any misfortune to a wiſe man; and as 
for what relates to the Occaſions, they don't render 
a man weak, but only diſcover his Weakneſs. 

Examples ought never to paſs for Laws, Men 
are too ſubject to Infirmities to ſerve as Copies for 
others to follow. In the greateſt Virtues there will 
be eternally ſome mixture of Imperfection, and a 
man is in danger of taking his Example from the 
blind fide he diſcovers. But Reaſon and Juſtice can 
never miſlead him. | 

It is very hard not to ſpeak at all, but much more 
ſo to make a long. Diſcourſe without abundance of 
faults in it. We often ſay that to others without 
neceſſity, which it would be very important for us 
to ſay to our ſelves. 

Ill Examples cannot hurt one that makes never 
ſo little uſe of his Reaſon : neither the Quality nor 
Number of thoſe. that give them, are authentick 
enough to recommend them. Grandeur of Birth 
does not take away the Infamy of them, and Cuſtom 
cannot permit that which is contrary to Reaſon and 
Juſtice ; ſo that the moſt faſhionable Vices are but 
ſo many Irregularities we ought to avoid, and not 

« Laws we ought to follow. 

We don't always converſe with men i Wenden, 
to learn what we ought to do: but it is good to 
learn ſometimes of others what we ought to avoid. 

Don't complain of another for not keeping your 
Secret, till you have firſt complain'd of your elf. 
How can you imagine a Stranger will be more faith- 
ful to you than you are to your ſelf? We have no 
reaſon to hope that others will keep that, which 

our ſelves firſt abandon'd. 
is a difficult matter to reprove a man ſeaſonably, 
3 and to give advice : ic f is ng leſs difficult to be re- 


proved, 
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proved, and to receive advice. To ſave your felf 


this double pain, uſe ſuch endeavours to know your 
ſelf, that you may have no time left upon your 
hands to examine the Faults of others, and correct 
your ſelf in ſuch a manner that you "_ be ove 


| Cenſure. 


ee 


REFLECTIONS 


2 22 the Ti ruth of our Defedts. 


A 


pineſs, and frequently it 
know where to fix. 

There are ene i in every "RAY If we 
have no Foreſight, we are ſurprized: if our Fore- 
ſight is too nice, we are miſerable. We grow ef- 
teminate by Pleaſure, we are caſt down by Grief. 

I ſhould be well, cries one, if I had but my health 
and I, cries another, if I were but rich. But no e 
ſays, if I lived according to Reaſon. 

We find repoſe no where. We ſee it in a lick 


L L men 1 be happy; but the greateſt | 
part of our Life is ou in ſeeking after Hap- 
falls out, that we don't 


man; he gets up, then he deſires to go to bed again: 


be finds caſe. no where; this is a wretched n. 
But who is exempt from it? OT? 1 
Men take a pleafure in reproving others but 


7 endure to be reproved themſelves. We ju- 


v pur ſelves with heat, but are not as __ to 
Jule ers. 


e live in the midſt of too many Revolutions, to 


To continue firm 1 in our deſigns, We alter and ae 


— 


© 
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in ſpite of our ſelves: .time, fortune, and the ſea- 
ſons conſpire againſt our Conſtancy. 

We frequently ſeek Pleaſure with more pain than 
the purchaſe is worth: tis always bought too dear. 
When we have obtain'd what we delire, we im- 
mediately Yoſe the taſte of it; and are no longer af 
fected with that which at firſt charm'd us. 

The greateſt art of our Actions are nothing but 
ſallies and tran ports, according as the accidents 
and different circumſtances of life ag agitate us. 

Me don't know our ſelves: we are, in truth, a 
riddle which we can't ex XP/ajn to our own minds. 
Our Inclinations are OPPC ble one to another; and if 

I may ſo expreſs my 1 tye a knot which tis hard 

to undo. 

Niceneſs and falſe Opinion involve us in a world 
of miſeries, altho* they are leſs ſo in Meme, 
than j in che manner of e Ee 


Hor 2 to o regulate 0 our 8 * | 


N ny opinion ES beſt way is, to apply o one's ik | 
more to neceſſary Queſtions, than to thoſe for 
2 we may never have occaſion. W hat ſignifies 
rodigious number of Di putes, which only over- 
Ks and embarraſs us with impertinent Nei 4 
To fay the truth, the pains we take to make our 
ſelves maſters of them, is accompanied with a great 
loſs of time; and if we carefully objerye, we get no- 
thing by them but a habit to ſpeak boldly upon 
any We cho never r. 13 to us. 


a 
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any thing elſe. But it looks as if the advantages of 
Truth and Reaſon: were reckon'd for nothing. 
In Converſation we take more care to ſhow our 
Wit and Learning, than to inſtruct our ſelves. We 
don't ſeek after Truth but Applauſe, at leaſt after 
Approbation. We don't conſider Converſation as 
one of the ſureſt remedies to cure our ignorance, 
but as an opportunity to retail that little we think 
PPA V Tae. + 
Me frequently ſtop at incidental; Queſtions, and 
it often happens with Learned Men, as with Lawyers 
at the Bar, where the Formalities of the Trial require 
as long a diſcuſſion, as the merits of the Cauſe. 
The latter are neceſſary to preſcribe bounds to the 
wranglings of the Parties concern'd, and to fix the 
legal methods of defending mens rights ; whereas 
the Formalities of the Learned are a horrible morti- 
fication fo thoſe, that ſeriouſly ſeek inſtruction. 
Me ſhould not need to burden our ſelves with ſo 
many Precepts, if we did but ſet the moſt excellent 
Models before us. The Orations of DEMos TRENES 
or of CIE RO, may very well ſupply the room of 
the fineſt, reflections upon Eloquence. - 
As we learn to ſpeak by cuſtom, and by only 
bearing thoſe whom we converſe with; why may 
not a man learn to ſpeak well, and to be eloquent, 
by only wing himſelf to read or hear good things? 
- We ſpend a world of time to learn the Art of 
Thinking, and we multiply the Rules and Methods 
ol it every day. However, a man of good natural 
ſenſe never treſpaſſes againſt theſe Rules, and they 
are but a ſorry relief to thoſe that have received but 
a mean ſtock of Common Senſe. 5 
For my part, I think, tis time and labour loſt, 
to lay down the rules of Definition or Diviſion : tho 
we have them never ſo perfectly by heart, what 


In all other occaſions we ſolely apply our ſelves - 
to what is neceſſary : we forget not our intereſts in 
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'% good can they do us, if we don't know the thing 

„Which is to be defin'd or divided? Tis from this 

knowledge alone that we ought to furniſh our {elves 

with what we ſhould ſay upon any ſubject. - 

Wie might fave our Youth perhaps a avnt deal 

of time agg. labour in the purſuit of Knowledge, but 

dare not quit the "beaten road, If we advance the 

lower this way, we have the advantage of travel 

| ling with more ſecurity. And beſides *ris'@ great 
part of a Traveller's knowledge, to know all the re- 

markable Places in any road, e which ie lk 


1 of the world e Ee ; 
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